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Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was recorded on microwave 
discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen. Novel emission lines were 
observed with energies of q\3.6eV where q = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,1 1,12 or these 
lines inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV was 
absorbed in the excitation of He {Is 2 ) to He(\s*2p l ). These lines can be 
explained as fractional Rydberg states of atomic hydrogen. Novel 
emission lines were also observed at 44.2 nm and 40.5 nm with energies of 



q .13.6+ XI3.6 eV where q = 2 and n y =2,4 «. =» that corresponded 



to multipole coupling to give two photon emission from a continuum 
excited state atom and an atom undergoing a fractional Rydberg state 
transition. Such transitions would be extremely energetic; so, the width 
of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from the plasmas was measured, 
and the electron temperature T e was measured from the ratio of the 
intensity of the He 501.6 nm line to that of the He 492.2 line. 
Significant line broadening corresponding to an average hydrogen atom 
temperature of 180-210 eV was observed for helium-hydrogen microwave 
plasmas; whereas, pure hydrogen showed no excessive broadening 
corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of =3eV. 
Similarly, the average electron temperature for helium-hydrogen plasma 
was 28,000 K; whereas, the corresponding temperature of helium alone 
was only 6800 K. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

J. J. Balmer showed in 1885 that the frequencies for some of the 
lines observed in the emission spectrum of atomic hydrogen could be 
expressed with a completely empirical relationship. This approach was 
later extended by J. R. Rydberg, who showed that all of the spectral lines 
of atomic hydrogen were given by the equation: 

where /?= 109,677 cm'\ n f = 1,2,3 =2,3,4,..., andn, > n f . 

Niels Bohr, in 1913, developed a theory for atomic hydrogen that 
gave the energy levels in agreement with Rydberg's equation. An 
identical equation, based on a totally different theory for the hydrogen 
atom, was developed by E. Schrodinger, and independently by W. 
Heisenberg, in 1926. 

p _ t_ 13.598 eV 

E * = ~v^r ^~ (2a) 

« = 1.2,3,... (2b ) 
where a H is the Bohr radius for the hydrogen atom (52.947 pm) 9 e is the 
magnitude of the charge of the electron, and e 0 is the vacuum 
permittivity. 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are given by Eq. (2a) 
for n>] in Eq. (2b). The n = \ state is the "ground" state for "pure" photon 
transitions (the n = \ state can absorb a photon and go to an excited 
electronic state, but it cannot release a photon and go to a lower-energy 
electronic state). However, an electron transition from the ground state 
to a lower-energy state may be possible by a nonradiative energy 
transfer such as multipole coupling or a resonant collision mechanism. 
Processes such as hydrogen molecular bond formation that occur without 
photons and that require collisions are common [1]. Also, some 
commercial phosphors are based on resonant nonradiative energy 
transfer involving multipole coupling [2]. 

We propose that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction 
with certain atomized elements and ions which singly or multiply ionize 
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at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, m 21.2 eV 
wherein m is an integer. The theory was given previously [3-5]. The 
reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen 
atom that is lower in energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen that 
corresponds to a fractional principal quantum number. That is 



replaces the well known parameter n- integer in the Rydberg equation for 



states of hydrogen are nonradiative, but a transition between two 
nonradiative states is possible via a nonradiative energy transfer, say 
a = 1 to n = l/2. In these cases, during the transition the electron couples 
to another electron transition, electron transfer reaction, or inelastic 
scattering reaction which can absorb the exact amount of energy that 
must be removed from the hydrogen atom to cause the transition. Thus, 
a catalyst provides a net positive enthalpy of reaction of m -27.2 eV (i.e. it 
absorbs m-21.2eV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or ions serve as 
catalysts which resonantly accept the nonradiative energy transfer from 
hydrogen atoms and release the energy to the surroundings to affect 
electronic transitions to fractional quantum energy levels. As a 
consequence of the nonradiative energy transfer, the hydrogen atom 
becomes unstable and emits further energy until it achieves a lower- 
energy nonradiative state having a principal energy level given by Eqs. 
(2a) and (2c). 

A number of independent experimental observations lead to the 
conclusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional quantum states 
that are at lower energies than the traditional "ground" (n = l) state. Prior 
related studies that support the possibility of a novel reaction of atomic 
hydrogen which produces a chemically generated or assisted plasma and 
produces novel hydride compounds include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) 
spectroscopy [6-8, 31-13], characteristic emission from catalysis and the 
hydride ion products [8], lower-energy hydrogen emission [6-8], plasma 
formation [8, 11-13], Balmer a line broadening [9], anomalous plasma 
afterglow duration [13], power generation [9-11], and analysis of 
chemical compounds [14]. Since the second ionization energy of He* is an 



n - p rs an integer 

2 3 4 p 



(2c) 



hydrogen excited states. The n = l state of hydrogen and the n = - 



integer 
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exact multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and microwave 
plasmas may have significant concentrations of He* as well as atomic 
hydrogen, microwave discharges of helium-hydrogen mixtures were 
studied by extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy to search for line 
emission from transitions to fractional Rydberg states of atomic 
hydrogen. Since the electronic transitions are very energetic, Balmer a 
line broadening and an elevated electron temperature were anticipated 
and was measured. 

II. EXPERIMENTAL 

A. EUV Spectroscopy 

EUV spectroscopy was recorded on hydrogen, helium, and helium- 
hydrogen (98/2%) microwave discharge plasmas according to the 
methods given previously [6], Hydrogen alone, helium alone, and helium- 
hydrogen (98/2%) gas mixture was flowed through a half inch diameter 
quartz tube at 20 torr, 1 torr, or 0.1 torr. The gas pressure inside the cell 
was maintained by flowing the mixture while monitoring the pressure 
with a 10 torr and 1000 torr MKS Baratron absolute pressure gauge. The 
tube was fitted with an Opthos coaxial microwave cavity (Evenson 
cavity). The microwave generator was a Opthos model MPG-4M 
generator (Frequency: 2450 MHz). The input power to the plasma was 
set at 85 watts with forced air cooling of the cell. The spectrometer was a 
normal incidence McPherson 0.2 meter monochromator (Model 302, 
Seya-Namioka type) equipped with a 1200 lines/mm holographic grating 
with a platinum coating or a MgF 2 coating in the case of the spectra 
recorded at 0.1 torr. The wavelength region covered by the 
monochromator was 2-560nm. The EUV spectrum was recorded with a 
channel electron multiplier (CEM) at 2500-3000 V. The wavelength 
resolution was about 0.02 nm (FWHM) with an entrance and exit slit width 
of 50 im. The increment was 0.2 nm and the dwell time was 500 ms. Novel 
peak positions were based on a calibration against the known He I and He 
II lines. 

To achieve higher sensitivity at the shorter EUV wavelengths, the 
light emission from plasmas of helium alone was recorded with a 
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McPherson 4° grazing incidence EUV spectrometer (Model 248/3 10G) 
equipped with a grating having 600 G/mm with a radius of curvature of 
«lm. The angle of incidence was 87°. The wavelength region covered by 
the monochromator was 5-65nm. The wavelength resolution was about 
0.04 nm (FWHM) with an entrance and exit slit width of 300 //m. A channel 
electron multiplier (CEM) at 2400 V was used to detect the EUV light. The 
increment was 0.1 nm and the dwell time was 1 s. 

B. Line broadening and T e measurements 

The width of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from hydrogen or 
helium-hydrogen mixture (90/10)% microwave discharge plasmas was 
measured. The plasma conditions was as described in section A except 
that the total pressure was 1 torr, and the input power to the plasma was 
set at 40 W. The plasma emission was fiber-optically coupled through a 
220F matching fiber adapter positioned 2 cm from the cell wall to a high 
resolution visible spectrometer with a resolution of ±0.006 nm over the 
spectral range 190- 860 nm. The spectrometer was a Jobin Yvon Horiba 
1250 M with 2400 groves/mm ion-etched holographic diffraction grating. 
The entrance and exit slits were set to 20pm. The spectrometer was 
scanned between 655.5- 657 nm using a 0.005 nm step size. The signal was 
recorded by a PMT with a stand alone high voltage power supply (950 V) 
and an acquisition controller. The data was obtained in a single 
accumulation with a 1 second integration time. 

T e was measured on microwave plasmas of helium alone and 
helium-hydrogen mixtures (90/10%) from the ratio of the intensity of the 
He 501.6 nm (upper quantum level n=3) line to that of the He 492.2 nm 
(n=4) line as described by Griem [15]. In each case, the microwave 
plasma cell was run under the conditions given in section A, except that 
the total pressure was 0.1 torr. The visible spectrum was recorded with 
the normal incidence EUV spectrometer as described section A except 
that visible spectrum (400-560 nm) of the cell emission was recorded with 
a photomultiplier tube (PMT) and a sodium salicylate scintillator. The 
PMT (Model R1527P, Hamamatsu) used has a spectral response in the 
range of 185-680 with a peak efficiency at about 400 nm. The scan 
interval was 0.4 nm. The inlet and outlet slit were 300 pm with a 
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corresponding wavelength resolution of 2nm. The spectra were repeated 
five times per experiment and were found to be reproducible within less 
than 5%, 

III. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
A. EUV Spectroscopy 

The EUV emission was recorded at pressures of 20, 1, and 0.1 torr 
from microwave plasmas of hydrogen, helium, and helium with 2% 
hydrogen over the wavelength range 2-125nm. In the case of hydrogen, 
no peaks were observed below 78 nm, and no spurious peaks or artifacts 
due to the grating or the spectrometer were observed. Only known He I 
and He II peaks were observed in the EUV spectrum of the control 
helium microwave discharge cell emission. 

The EUV spectra (17.5-50 nm) of the microwave cell emission of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top curve) and the helium control 
(bottom curve) are shown in Figure 1. Ordinary hydrogen has no 
emission in these regions. Novel peaks were observed at 45.6 nm, 37.4 nm, 
and 20.5 nm which do not correspond to helium. 

The effect of decreasing the pressure from 20 torr to 1 torr was 
studied. At the 1 torr condition, additional novel peaks were observed in 
the short wavelength region. The short wavelength EUV spectrum 
(5-65nm) of the control hydrogen microwave cell emission (bottom 
curve) is shown in Figure 2. No spectrometer artifacts were observed at 
the short wavelengths. The short wavelength EUV spectrum (5- 65 nm) of 
the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission with a 
pressure of 1 torr (top curve) is also shown in Figure 2. Novel peaks 
were observed at 14.15 nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm which do not 
correspond to helium. Known He I lines which were used for calibration 
of the novel peak positions were observed at 58.4 nm, 53.7 nm, and 52.4 nm. 

A broad continuum shoulder on the sharp 45.6 nm peak was 
observed at 20 torr as shown in Figure 1 . A 44.2 nm peak could be 
resolved at 1 torr as shown in Figure 2. The effect of further decreasing 
the pressure from 1 torr to 0.1 torr and was studied using the MgF 2 
coated grating. At the 0.1 torr condition, additional novel peaks were 
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observed. The short wavelength EUV spectrum (2-50 nm) of the control 
hydrogen microwave cell emission (bottom curve) is shown in Figure 3. 
No spectrometer artifacts were observed at the short wavelengths. The 
short wavelength EUV spectrum (2-50 nm) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission (top curve) is also shown in 
Figure 3. Novel peaks were observed at 45.6 nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, and 
7.60 nm which do not correspond to helium, and novel peaks at 44.2 nm and 
40.5 nm could be resolved on the sharp 45.6 nm peak. It is also proposed 
that the 30.4 nm peak shown in Figures 1 -3 was not entirely due to the He 
II transition. In the case of helium-hydrogen mixture, conspicuously 
absent was the 25.6 nm (48.3 eV) line of He II shown in Figure I which 
implies only a minor He II transition contribution to the 30.4 nm peak. 

At 20 torr, the ratio of the L/J peak to the 91.2 nm peak of the 
helium-hydrogen plasma was 2; whereas, the ratio of the hp peak to the 
91.2 nm peak of the control hydrogen plasma was 8 which indicates that 
the majority of the 91.2 nm peak was due to a transition other than the 
binding of an electron by a proton. Based on the intensity, it is proposed 
that the majority of the 91.2 nm peak was due to a novel peak. 

The novel peaks fit three empirical relationships. In order of 
energy, the set comprising the peaks at 91.2 nm, 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 13.03 nm, 
10.13 nm, 8.29 nm, and 7.60nm correspond to energies of g \3.6eV where 
<7 = 1,2,3,7,9,1 1,12. In order of energy, the set comprising the peaks at 
37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, and 14.15 nm correspond to energies of ^13.6-21.21 eV 
where <? = 4,6, or 8. In order of energy, the set comprising the peaks at 



44.2 nm and 40.5 nm correspond to energies of q 13.6+ — — ^ 1X13.6 eV 



electronic transitions to fractional Rydberg states of atomic hydrogen 

given by Eqs. (2a) and (2c) wherein the catalytic system involves helium 

ions because the second ionization energy of helium is 54.417 eV, which is 

equivalent to 2-27.2 eV . In this case, the catalysis reaction is 




where q = 2 and n f =2,4 n i = 



These lines can be explained as 




(3) 



He 2 * +e- ->He* +54.417 eV 
And, the overall reaction is 



(4) 
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H[a H ] -> H^-Z- J + 54.4 e V + 54.4 e V (5) 

Since the products of the catalysis reaction have binding energies of 
m 212 eV, they may further serve as catalysts. Thus, further catalytic 

transitions may occur: n = — > — , — > and so on. 

3 4 4 5 

Electronic transitions to Rydberg states given by Eqs. (2a) and (2c) 
catalyzed by the resonant nonradiative transfer of m 27.2 eV would give 
rise to a series of emission lines of energies q \3.6eV where q is an 
integer. It is further proposed that the photons that arise from hydrogen 
transitions may undergo inelastic helium scattering. That is, the catalytic 
reaction 

H[a M ] He * > //j^-]+54.4 eV + 54.4 eV (6) 

yields two 54.4 eV photons (22.8 nm). When each of these photons strikes 
He{\s 2 ) t 21.2 eV is absorbed in the excitation to He(\s l 2p l ). This leaves a 
33.19 eV (37.4 nm) photon peak and a 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) photon from 
He (Ij'2/? 1 ). Thus, for helium the inelastic scattered peak of 54.4 eV 
photons from Eq. (3) is given by 

£ = 54.4eV-21.21 eV = 33.19<?V (37.4nm) (7) 
A novel peak shown in Figures 1 and 2 was observed at 37.4 nm. 
Furthermore, the corresponding intensity of the 58.4 nm shown in Figure 2 
was off-scale with 60,000 photons/sec. Thus, the transition 
He {\s 2 )^> He {\s x 2p x ) dominated the inelastic scattering of EUV peaks. The 
general reaction is 

photon (hv) + He (\s 2 )^>He (\s } 2p l ) + photon (Av- 21.21 eV) (8) 

Helium ion catalyzes H[a H ] to as shown in Eqs. (3-5). Further 

reactions may then proceed: 

#[^] + «[^]^«[^] + ff[^] + 27.2eV (9) 

It is further proposed that hydrogen transitions from continuum 
excited states may couple to fractional Rydberg transitions of the 
same multipolarity. The novel emission lines observed at 44.2 nm and 

40.5 nm with energies of q- 13.6+ -y--y Ul3.6 eV where q = 2 and 

n r =2,4 n f =oo can be explained by multipole coupling of the 
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transitions to n~\/4 and n = l/2 with the transition from continuum 
states to n = 4 and n = 2, respectively, to give two photon emission. 

With inelastic helium scattering and multipole coupling, the three 
empirical series may be combined. The energies for the novel lines in 
order of energy are 13.6 eV, 212 eV y 40.8 eV, 54.4 eV y 81.6 eV, 952 eV, 108.8 eV, 
122.4 eV, 149.6 eV , and 163.2 eV. The corresponding peaks are 91.2 nm, 
45.6 nm with 44.2 and 40.5 nm, 30.4 nm, 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, 13.03 nm, 14.15 nm, 
10.13 nm, 8.29 nm, and 7.60 nm respectively. Thus, the identified novel lines 
correspond to energies of q n.beV where q = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,1 1,12, these lines 
inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in 
the excitation of He (Is 2 ) to He{W2p x ), or the two photon emission from a 
continuum excited state atom and an atom undergoing a fractional 
Rydberg state transition. There is remarkable agreement between the 
data and the proposed transitions. All other peaks could be assigned to 
He I, He II, second order lines, or atomic or molecular hydrogen emission. 
No known lines of helium or hydrogen explain the q 13.6 eV related set of 
peaks. Given that these spectra are readily repeatable, these peaks may 
have been overlooked in the past without considering the role of the 
helium scattering. It is also remarkable that the novel lines are 
moderately intense based on the low grating efficiency at these short 
wavelengths. 

B. Line broadening and T e measurements 

The method of Videnocic et al. [16] was used to calculate the 
energetic hydrogen atom densities and energies from the width of the 
656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from the hydrogen and helium- 
hydrogen mixture (90/10%) microwave plasmas. It was found that 
helium-hydrogen showed significant broadening corresponding to an 
average hydrogen atom temperature of 180-210 eV and an atom density of 
5 X 10 u atoms/ cm 3 ; whereas, pure hydrogen showed no excessive 
broadening corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 
= 3eV and an atom density of only 7 X 10 13 atoms /cm 3 even though 10 times 
more hydrogen was present. Similarly, the average electron temperature 
for helium-hydrogen plasma was 28,000 K; whereas, the corresponding 
temperature of helium alone was only 6800 K. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 



We report that extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was 
recorded on microwave discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen. Novel 
emission lines were observed with energies of g \3.6eV where 
9 = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,11,12 or these lines inelastically scattered by helium atoms 
wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He(\s 2 ) to He(\s % 2p x ). 
These lines were identified as transitions to fractional Rydberg states of 



n = integer in the Rydberg equation for hydrogen excited states). Novel 
emission lines were also observed at 44.2 nm and 40.5 nm with energies of 

4 13.6+ ^--^1X13.6 where q-2 and ^=2,4 n i = «, that corresponded 



to multipole coupling to give two photon emission from a continuum 
excited state atom and an atom undergoing a fractional Rydberg state 
transition. 

An average hydrogen atom temperature of 180- 210 eV was observed 
by line broadening with the presence of helium ions with hydrogen; 
whereas, pure hydrogen plasmas showed no excessive broadening 
corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of -3eV. 
Similarly, the average electron temperature for helium-hydrogen plasma 
was 28,000 K; whereas, the corresponding temperature of helium alone 
was only 6800 K. No electric field was present in our experiments. Thus, 
the results can not be explained by Stark broadening or acceleration of 
charged species due to high fields of over 10 kV/cm as proposed by 
Videnocic et al. [16] to explain excessive broadening observed in glow 
discharges. 

The novel emission lines and extraordinarily elevated temperatures 
may be explained by a highly energetic catalytic reaction involving a 
resonant nonradiative energy transfer of m-21.2eV from atomic hydrogen 
to a catalyst wherein m is an integer. One such atomic catalytic system 
involves helium ions. The second ionization energy of helium is 54.4 eV; 
thus, the ionization reaction of He + to He 2 * has a net enthalpy of reaction 
of 54.4 eV which is equivalent to 2 *27.2 eV . Since the products of the 



atomic hydrogen (n = — = T 



p integer 



replaces the well known parameter 




1 0 



catalysis reaction have binding energies of m-27.2eV, they may further 
serve as catalysts. 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. The EUV spectra (17.5-50 nm) of the microwave cell 
emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top curve) recorded 
at 20 torr with a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM, and 
control helium (bottom curve) recorded at 20 torr with a 4° grazing 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. Only known He I and He II 
peaks were observed with the helium control. Reproducible novel 
emission lines were observed at 45.6 nm and 30.4 nm with energies of 
?13.6*?V where q-2or3 and at 37.4 nm and 20.5 nm with energies of 
q -13.6£?V where q-A or 6 that were inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) was absorbed in the excitation of He (Is 2 ). 

Figure 2. The short wavelength EUV spectra (5-65 nm) of the 
microwave cell emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top 
curve) and control hydrogen (bottom curve) recorded at 1 torr with a 
normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. No hydrogen emission 
was observed in this region, and no instrument artifacts were observed. 
Reproducible novel emission lines were observed at 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 
13.03 nm, 10.13nm, and 8.29 nm with energies of q \3.6eV where 
? = 2,3,7,9, or 11 and at 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, and 14.15 nm with energies of 
q \3.6eV where $ = 4,6, or 8 that were inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) was absorbed in the excitation of He{\s 2 ). 

Figure 3. The short wavelength EUV spectra (2-50 nm) of the 
microwave cell emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top 
curve) and control hydrogen (bottom curve) recorded at 0.1 torr with a 
normal incidence EUV spectrometer, a MgF 2 coated grating, and a CEM. No 
hydrogen emission was observed in this region, and no instrument 
artifacts were observed. Reproducible novel emission lines were 
observed at 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, and 7.60 nm with energies of 
^ 13.6 eV where = 2,3,7,9,12. Novel emission lines were also observed at 



44.2 nm and 40.5 nm with energies of q 13.6+ -y-— XI 3.6 eV where q = 2 




and n,=2,4 n,=« that corresponded to multipole coupling to give two 
photon emission from a continuum excited state atom and an atom 
undergoing a fractional Rydberg state transition. 
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ABSTRACT 

Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was recorded on microwave discharges of 
helium with 2% hydrogen. Novel emission lines were observed with energies of ? 13.6 eV 
where g = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,11 or these lines inelastically scattered by helium wherein 21.2 eV 
was absorbed in the excitation of He (Is 2 ) to He(\s*2p } ). The average hydrogen atom 
temperature was measured to be 180-210 eV versus ~3eV for pure hydrogen. The electron 
temperature T e for helium-hydrogen was 28,000 K compared to 6800 K for pure helium. With a 
microwave input power of 40 W, the gas temperature of the plasma was measured to be 1200°C 
after 150 s compared to 185°C for helium alone. 
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1. Introduction 



J. R. Rydberg showed that all of the spectral lines of atomic 
hydrogen were given by a completely empirical relationship: 



(1) 



where R = 109,677 cm" 1 , n f = 1,2,3 n { = 2,3,4,... and n, > n f . Bohr, Schrodinger, 

and Heisenberg each developed a theory for atomic hydrogen that gave 
the energy levels in agreement with Rydberg's equation. 
F € * 13.598 gV 

n*Zne.a H - ~ (2a) 

/i = 1,2,3,... (2b) 
The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are given by Eq. (2a) 
for n > 1 in Eq. (2b). The n = 1 state is the "ground" state for "pure" photon 
transitions (i.e. the n = l state can absorb a photon and go to an excited 
electronic state, but it cannot release a photon and go to a> lower-energy 
electronic state). However, an electron transition from the ground state 
to a lower-energy state may be possible by a resonant nonradiative 
energy transfer such as multipole coupling or a resonant collision 
mechanism. Processes such as hydrogen molecular bond formation that 
occur without photons and that require collisions are common [1]. Also, 
some commercial phosphors are based on resonant nonradiative energy 
transfer involving multipole coupling [2]. 

We propose that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction 
with certain atoms and ions such as He* which singly or multiply ionize at 
integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, m ll.leV 
wherein m is an integer. The theory was given previously [3-5], The 
reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen 
atom that is lower in energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen that 
corresponds to a fractional principal quantum number. That is 

1111... ,„ , 

replaces the well known parameter n = integer in the Rydberg equation for 

hydrogen excited states. The n = \ state of hydrogen and the n = — l - — 

integer 
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states of hydrogen are nonradiative, but a transition between two 
nonradiative states is possible via a nonradiative energy transfer, say 
n~ \ to /i = l/2. Thus, a catalyst provides a net positive enthalpy of 
reaction of m*212eV (i.e. it resonantly accepts the nonradiative energy 
transfer from hydrogen atoms and releases the energy to the 
surroundings to affect electronic transitions to fractional quantum energy 
levels). As a consequence of the nonradiative energy transfer, the 
hydrogen atom becomes unstable and emits further energy until it 
achieves a lower-energy nonradiative state having a principal energy 
level given by Eqs. (2a) and (2c). 

Prior related studies that support the possibility of a novel reaction 
of atomic hydrogen which produces hydrogen in fractional quantum 
states that are at lower energies than the traditional "ground" (/i = l) state 
include EUV spectroscopy [6-12], characteristic emission from catalysts 
and the hydride ion products [8], lower-energy hydrogen emission [6-8, 
12], chemically formed plasmas [8-11], Balmer a line broadening [12-13], 
anomalous plasma afterglow duration [11], power generation [9, 13-14], 
and analysis of novel chemical compounds [15], We report that 
microwave discharges of helium-hydrogen mixtures were studied by EUV 
spectroscopy to search for line emission from transitions to fractional 
Rydberg states of atomic hydrogen. Since the electronic transitions are 
very energetic, Balmer a line broadening, electron temperature, and the 
gas temperature were measured. 

2. Experimental 

EUV spectroscopy was recorded on hydrogen, xenon, helium, xenon- 
hydrogen (98/2%), and helium-hydrogen (98/2%) microwave discharge 
plasmas (Frequency: 2450 MHz) according to the methods given 
previously [6]. A xenon-hydrogen (98/2%) or helium-hydrogen (98/2%) 
gas mixture was flowed at 1 Ton* or 20 Torr through a half inch diameter 
quartz tube fitted with an Evenson cavity, and each plasma of hydrogen, 
xenon, and helium alone was run at 20 Torr. The input power to the 
plasma was set at 85 W with forced air cooling of the cell. The 
spectrometer was a normal incidence 0.2 m monochromator equipped 
with a 1200 lines/mm holographic grating with a platinum coating that 
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covered the region 2-560 nm. The EUV spectrum was recorded with a 
CEM. The wavelength resolution was about 0.02 nm (FWHM) with slit 
widths of 50 im. The increment was 0.2 nm and the dwell time was 500 ms. 
Peak assignments were based on a calibration against the known He I 
and He II lines. 

To achieve higher sensitivity at the shorter EUV wavelengths, the 
light emission from plasmas of helium alone was recorded with a 4° 
grazing incidence EUV spectrometer equipped with a grating having 600 
G/mm with a radius of curvature of that covered the region 

5-65/im. The angle of incidence was 87°. The resolution was about 
0.04 nm (FWHM) with slit widths of 300 jim. A CEM was used to detect the 
EUV light. The increment was 0.1 nm and the dwell time was \s. 

The width of the 656.2 nm Balmer or line emitted from hydrogen 
alone, xenon-hydrogen mixture (90/10)%, and helium-hydrogen mixture 
(90/10)% microwave discharge plasmas was measured with a high 
resolution visible spectrometer capable of a resolution of ±0.006 nm [16]. 
In this case, the total pressure was 1 Torr, and the input power to the 
plasma was set at 40 W. 

T e was measured on 0.1 Torr microwave plasmas of helium alone 
and helium-hydrogen mixtures (90/10%) from the ratio of the intensity 
of the He 501.6 nm (upper quantum level n=3) line to that of the He 
492.2 nm (n=4) line as described by Griem [17]. T e was measured on 
hydrogen alone plasmas from their Balmer line intensities. The visible 
spectrum 400- 560 nm was recorded with the normal incidence EUV 
spectrometer using a PMT and a sodium salicylate scintillator. 

In order to estimate the power of the cell as described previously 
[18], the gas temperature of microwave plasmas of helium and xenon 
alone and each noble gas with 10% hydrogen was recorded using a K-type 
thermocouple (±0.1 °C) housed in a stainless steel tube that was placed 
axially inside the center of the 10 cm 3 plasma volume of the quartz 
microwave cell. At 40 W input with forced air cooling, the temperature 
rise was measured for 150 s then stopped, and the cooling curve was 
measured. The pressure of the ultrahigh pure gas inside the cell was 
maintained at about 300 mTorr with a noble gas flow rate of 9.3 seem or 
a noble gas flow rate of 8.3 seem and a hydrogen flow rate of 1 seem 
controlled by a mass flow controller. 
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3. Results and discussion 
A. EUV Spectroscopy 

In the case of the EUV spectrum of hydrogen, xenon, or xenon- 
hydrogen (98/2%), no peaks were observed below 78 nm, and no spurious 
peaks or artifacts due to the grating or the spectrometer were observed. 
Only known He I and He II peaks were observed in the EUV spectrum of 
the control helium microwave discharge cell emission. 

The EUV spectra (17.5- 50 nm) of the microwave cell emission of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top curve) and the helium control 
(bottom curve) are shown in Figure 1. Ordinary hydrogen has no 
emission in these regions. Novel peaks were observed at 45.6 nm, 37 A nm, 
and 20.5 nm which do not correspond to helium. At the 1 Torr condition, 
additional novel peaks were observed in the short wavelength region 
(5-65 nm) at 14.15nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 Aim, and 8.29 nm which do not 
correspond to helium as shown in Figure 1. Known He I lines which were 
used for calibration of the novel peak positions were observed at 58.4 nm, 
53.7 nm, and 52.4 nm. It is proposed that the 30.4 nm peak shown in Figures 
1 and 2 was not entirely due to the He II transition. In the case of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture, the ratio of 30.4 nm (40.8 eV) peak to the 
25.6 nm (48.3 eV) was 10 compared to 5.4 for helium alone as shown* in 
Figure 1 which implies only a minor He II transition contribution to the 
30.4 nm peak. 

It is proposed that the majority of the 91.2 nm peak was also due to 
a novel transition. At 20 Torr, the ratio of the Lyman p peak to the 
91.2 nm peak of the helium-hydrogen plasma was 2 compared to 8 for 
each control hydrogen and xenon-hydrogen plasma which indicates that 
the majority of the 91.2 nm peak was due to a transition other than the 
binding of an electron by a proton. 

The novel peaks fit two empirical relationships. In order of energy, 
the set comprising the peaks at 91.2 nm, 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, 
and 8.29 nm correspond to energies of g\3.6eV where $ = 1,2,3,7,9,11. In 
order of energy, the set comprising the peaks at 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, and 
14.15 nm correspond to energies of $-13.6-21.21 eV where ? = 4,6,8. These 
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lines can be explained as electronic transitions to fractional Rydberg 
states of atomic hydrogen given by Eqs. (2a) and (2c) wherein the 
catalytic system involves helium ions because the second ionization 
energy of helium is 54AlleV y which is equivalent to 2 27.2 eV. In this 
case, 54.417 eV is transferred nonradiatively from atomic hydrogen to He* 
which is resonantly ionized. The electron decays to the * = l/3 state with 
the further release of 54.417 eV which may be emitted as a photon. The 
catalysis reaction is 

54.417 eV+ He* + H[a H ) He 2 * + e + /^] + 108.8 eV ( 3 ) 

He 2 * + e~ -> He* +54.417 eV (4) 
And, the overall reaction is 

#[^-]+54.4 eV + 54.4 eV (5) 

Since the products of the catalysis reaction have binding energies of 

m-27.2eV, they may further serve as catalysts. Thus, further catalytic 

transitions may occur: * = !->!, and so on 

3 4 4 5 

Electronic transitions to Rydberg states given by Eqs. (2a) and (2c) 
catalyzed by the resonant nonradiative transfer of m-27.2eV would give 
rise to a series of emission lines of energies g \3.6eV where q is an 
integer. It is further proposed that the photons that arise from hydrogen 
transitions may undergo inelastic helium scattering. That is, the catalytic 
reaction 

M fl //]-^"[y] + 54.4 *V + 54.4 eV (6) 

yields 54.4 eV by Eq. (4) and a photon of 54.4 eV (22.8 nm). Once emitted, 
the photon may be absorbed or scattered. When this photon strikes 
He (Is 2 ), 21.2 eV may be absorbed in the excitation to He(ls l 2p l ). This 
leaves a 33.19eV (37.4 nm) photon peak and a 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) photon from 
He(\s x 2p y ). Thus, for helium the inelastic scattered peak of 54.4 eV 
photons from Eq. (3) is given by 

£ = 54.4eK-21.21eV = 33.19eV (37.4*m) (7) 
A novel peak shown in Figures 1 and 2 was observed at 37.4 nm. 
Furthermore, the intensity of the 58.4 nm peak corresponding to the 
spectra shown in Figure 2 was about 60,000 photons/sec. Thus, the 
transition He (ls 2 )-> He [\s l 2p ] ) dominated the inelastic scattering of EUV 
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peaks. The general reaction is 

photon {hv)+ He (b 2 ) -> He ( Li' 2p' ) + pftor^n (/i v — 21 .2 1 eV) ( 8 ) 

The two empirical series may be combined — one directly from Eqs. 
(2a, 2c) and the other indirectly with Eq. (8). The energies for the novel 
lines in order of energy are 13.6 eV, 27.2 eV, 40.8 eV , 54.4 eV, 81.6 eV, 95.2 eV, 
108.8 eV, 122.4 eV and 149.6 eV . The corresponding peaks are 91.2 nm, 
45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, 13.03 nm, 14.15 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm, 
respectively. Thus, the identified novel lines correspond to energies of 
qtt.beV where <y = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,11 or these lines inelastically scattered by 
helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He {Is 2 ) to 
He{\s l 2p l ). The values of q observed are consistent with those excepted 
based on Eq. (5) and the subsequent autocatalyzed reactions as discussed 
previously [6]. The satellite peak at 44.2 nm show in Figure 1 and 2 may 
be due to multipole coupling as discussed elsewhere [12]. There is 
remarkable agreement between the data and the proposed transitions to 
fractional Rydberg states and these lines inelastically scattered by helium 
according to Eq. (8). All other peaks could be assigned to He I, He II, 
second order lines, or atomic or molecular hydrogen emission. No known 
lines of helium or hydrogen explain the q\3.6eV related set of peaks. 

Since its ionization energy is 27.63 eV, Ar* may also serve as a 
catalyst by providing a net enthalpy of an integer multiple of the 
potential energy of atomic hydrogen. In recent argon-hydrogen plasma 
experiments, to be reported, lines with energies of q\3.6eV where 
<7 = 7,9,11 were observed without the lines assigned in Figures 1-2 to 
helium inelastic scattering. This supports the present assignment of the 
helium scattered lines. Furthermore, hydrogen scattered lines were not 
expected since the gas was helium-hydrogen (98/2%). 

B. Line broadening and T e measurements 

The Doppler-broadened line shape for atomic hydrogen has been 
studied on many sources such as hollow cathode [19-20] and rf [21-22] 
discharges. The method of Videnocic et al. [19] was used to calculate the 
energetic hydrogen atom densities and energies from the width of the 
656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from the hydrogen and helium- 
hydrogen mixture (90/10%) microwave plasmas shown in Figure 3. 



Gigosos et al. [23] have reviewed the literature and have discussed the 
limitations of this method. The average helium-hydrogen Doppler half- 
width of 0.52 ± 5% nm was not appreciably changed with pressure. The 
corresponding energy of 180 -210 eV and the number densities of 
5 X 10 14 ±20% atoms /cm 3 , depending on the pressure, were significant 
compared to only =3*V and 7 X I0 IJ atoms /cm 3 for pure hydrogen even 
though 10 times more hydrogen was present. Only = 3eV broadening was 
observed with xenon-hydrogen (98/2%) ruling out collisional broadening. 

Similarly, the average electron temperature for helium-hydrogen 
plasma was 28,00015%/T. Whereas, the corresponding temperature of 
helium alone was only 6800 + 5% K y and hydrogen alone was 5500 ± 5% K. 
No high electric field was present in our experiments. Thus, the results 
can not be explained by Stark broadening or acceleration of charged 
species due to high fields of over 10 kV/cm as proposed by Videnocic et al. 
[19] to explain excessive broadening observed in glow discharges. 

C. Gas temperature measurements 

No increase in temperature was observed with the addition of 
hydrogen to xenon control. In contrast, the plasma gas temperature 
increased from room temperature to 1200°C within 150 seconds for 
helium-hydrogen compared to only 185°C for helium alone as shown in 
Figure 4. 

A conservative estimate of the total output power was determined 
by taking the ratio of the areas of the helium-hydrogen temperature- 
rise-above-ambient- versus-time curve compared to that of helium only, 
10, multiplied by the common input. Thus, with a microwave input 
power of 40 W, the thermal output power was estimated to be 400 W . A 
second estimate of the power from the 10 cm 3 plasma volume based on 
the Stefan-Boltzmann equation using an emissivity of 0.5 and a measured 
wall temperature of 1200°C was at least 400 W . Since the hydrogen flow 
rate was 1 seem, an estimate of the corresponding energy balance was 
over -5X10 5 UfmoleH 2 compared to the enthalpy of combustion of 
hydrogen of -241.8 kJfmoleH 2 . 
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4. Conclusion 

We report that novel emission lines were observed with energies of 
q 13.6eV where 4 = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,11 or these lines inelastically scattered by 
helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He {Is 2 ) to 
He(\s l 2p l ). These lines were identified as transitions to fractional 
Rydberg states of atomic hydrogen. An extremely high hydrogen-atom 
temperature of 180-210 eV was observed with the presence of helium ion 
catalyst only with hydrogen also present. Similarly, the average electron 
temperature for helium-hydrogen plasma was high, 28,000 K, compared 
to 6800 K for helium alone. An estimate of the thermal power was 400 W 
in 10 cm 3 . 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. The EUV spectra ( 17.5 - 50 nm) of the microwave cell 
emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top curve) recorded 
at 20 Torr with a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM f and 
control helium (bottom curve) recorded at 20 Ton with a 4° grazing 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. Only known He I and He II 
peaks were observed with the helium control. Reproducible novel 
emission lines were observed at 45.6 nm and 30.4 nm with energies of 
q\3.6eV where q = 2or3 (Eqs. (2a, 2c)) and at 37.4 nm and 20.5 nm with 
energies of q\3.6eV where q = 4or6 that were inelastically scattered by 
helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He (Is 2 ) to 
He(\s l 2p l ) as proposed in Eq. (8). 

Figure 2. The short wavelength EUV spectra (5-65 nm) of the 
microwave cell emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top 
curve) and control hydrogen (bottom curve) recorded at 1 Torr with a 
normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. No hydrogen emission 
was observed in this region, and no instrument artifacts were observed. 
Reproducible novel emission lines were observed at 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 
13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm with energies of q 13.6 eV where 
<? = 2,3,7,9, or 11 and at 37.4nm, 20.5 nm, and 14.15nm with energies of 
q-\3.6eV where <? = 4,6, or% that were inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He (is 2 ) to 
He(\s ] 2p l ) as proposed in Eq. (8). 

Figure 3. The 656.2 nm Balmer a line width recorded with a high 
resolution (±0.006 nm) visible spectrometer on a helium-hydrogen 
(90/10%) and a hydrogen microwave discharge plasma. Significant 
broadening was observed corresponding to an average hydrogen atom 
temperature of 180- 210 eV . 

Figure 4. The plasma gas temperature rise as a function of time for 
helium alone and the helium-hydrogen mixture (90/10%) with 
microwave input power set at 40 W. The maximum temperature of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture and the helium alone plasma was 1200°C and 
185°C, respectively. The thermal output power of the helium-hydrogen 
plasma was estimated to be 400 W. 
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ABSTRACT 

Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was recorded on microwave discharges of 
helium with 2% hydrogen. Novel emission lines were observed with energies of q- 13.6 eV 
where q - 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 1 1 or these lines inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 
2\.2eV was absorbed in the excitation of He (Is 2 ) to He {ls l 2p l ). These lines can be 
explained as fractional Rydberg states of atomic hydrogen. Such transitions would be extremely 
energetic; so, the width of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from glow discharge plasmas and 
the electron temperature T e and the gas temperature of microwave plasmas were measured. The 

average hydrogen atom temperature of the helium-hydrogen plasma was 33-38eV versus 
- 3 eV for pure hydrogen. Similarly, T e for helium-hydrogen was 28,000 K compared to 6800 
K for pure helium. With a microwave input power of 40 W, the thermal output power was 
estimated to be 238 ± 8 W based the rise of the plasma gas temperature from room temperature to 
1240 °C within 60 seconds compared to 186°C for helium alone. The corresponding power 
density was 24MW/m\ and the energy balance of at least -3X 10 5 kJ/mole H 2 was high 
compared to the enthalpy of combustion of hydrogen of -241.8 kJ I mole H 2 . 

Key Words: hydrogen catalysis, fractional hydrogen Rydberg states, Balmer a line broadening, 
electron temperature 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

J. J. Balmer showed in 1885 that the frequencies for some of the 
lines observed in the emission spectrum of atomic hydrogen could be 
expressed with a completely empirical relationship. This approach was 
later extended by J. R. Rydberg, who showed that all of the spectral lines 
of atomic hydrogen were given by the equation: 



(i) 



where R = 109,677 cm" 1 , n f = 1,2,3,..., n. = 2,3,4,..., andn t >n r 

Niels Bohr, in 1913, developed a theory for atomic hydrogen that 
gave the energy levels in agreement with Rydberg's equation. An 
identical equation, based on a totally different theory for the hydrogen 
atom, was developed by E. Schrodinger, and independently by W. 
Heisenberg, in 1926. 

r g 2 13-598 eV 

E n - — z = z (2a) 

n 2 %K£ 0 a H n 2 

/i = l,2,3,... (2b) 

where a H is the Bohr radius for the hydrogen atom (52.947 pm), e is the 

magnitude of the charge of the electron, and e 0 is the vacuum 

permittivity. 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are given by Eq. (2a) 
for n>\ in Eq. (2b). The n = l state is the "ground" state for "pure" photon 
transitions (the n-\ state can absorb a photon and go to an excited 
electronic state, but it cannot release a photon and go to a lower-energy 
electronic state). However, an electron transition from the ground state 
to a lower-energy state may be possible by a nonradiative energy 
transfer such as multipole coupling or a resonant collision mechanism. 

Processes that occur without photons and that require collisions are 
common. For example, the exothermic chemical reaction of H + H to form 
H 2 does not occur with the emission of a photon. Rather, the reaction 
requires a collision with a third body, M, to remove the bond energy- 
H + H + M -> H 2 +M* [1]. The third body distributes the energy from the 
exothermic reaction, and the end result is the H 2 molecule and an 
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increase in the temperature of the system. Some commercial phosphors 
are based on nonradiative energy transfer involving multipole coupling. 
For example, the strong absorption strength of Sb* + ions along with the 
efficient nonradiative transfer of excitation from Sb?* to Mn 2 * y are 
responsible for the strong manganese luminescence from phosphors 
containing these ions [2]. 

We propose that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction 
with certain atomized elements and ions which singly or multiply ionize 
at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, m-ll.leV 
wherein m is an integer. The theory was given previously [3-8]. The 
reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen 
atom that is lower in energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen that 

corresponds to a fractional principal quantum number. That is 

11-11... . 

n = -,-,-,...,—; p is an integer (2c) 
2 3 4 p 

replaces the well known parameter n = integer in the Rydberg equation for 

hydrogen excited states. The n~\ state of hydrogen and the n = — 5 — 

integer 

states of hydrogen are nonradiative, but a transition between two 
nonradiative states is possible via a nonradiative energy transfer, say 
n-\ to n-H2. In these cases, during the transition the electron couples 
to another electron transition, electron transfer reaction, or inelastic 
scattering reaction which can absorb the exact amount of energy that 
must be removed from the hydrogen atom to cause the transition. Thus, 
a catalyst provides a net positive enthalpy of reaction of m llleV (i.e. it 
absorbs m-Zl.leV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or ions serve as 
catalysts which resonantly accept the nonradiative energy transfer from 
hydrogen atoms and release the energy to the surroundings to affect 
electronic transitions to fractional quantum energy levels. As a 
consequence of the nonradiative energy transfer, the hydrogen atom 
becomes unstable and emits further energy until it achieves a lower- 
energy nonradiative state having a principal energy level given by Eqs. 
(2a) and (2c). 

A number of independent experimental observations lead to the 
conclusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional quantum states 
that are at lower energies than the traditional "ground" (n = l) state. Prior 
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related studies that support the possibility of a novel reaction of atomic 
hydrogen which produces a chemically generated or assisted plasma and 
produces novel hydride compounds include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) 
spectroscopy [9-14, 17-21], characteristic emission from catalysis and the 
hydride ion products [11-12], lower-energy hydrogen emission [7, 9-10], 
plasma formation [11-14, 17-18, 20-21], Balmer a line broadening [15], 
anomalous plasma afterglow duration [20-21], power generation [13-17, 
28], and analysis of chemical compounds [22-28]. We report that 
microwave and glow discharges of helium-hydrogen mixtures were 
studied by extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy to search for line 
emission from transitions to fractional Rydberg states of atomic 
hydrogen. Since the electronic transitions are very energetic, Balmer a 
line broadening and an elevated electron temperature were anticipated 
and were measured. Since the second ionization energy of He + is an exact 
multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and microwave 
plasmas may have significant concentrations of He* as well as atomic 
hydrogen, fast kinetics observable as heat may be possible. Thus, power 
balances of microwave plasmas of helium-hydrogen mixtures were also 
measured. 

II. EXPERIMENTAL 

A. EUV Spectroscopy 

EUV spectroscopy was recorded on hydrogen, helium, and helium- 
hydrogen (98/2%) microwave and glow discharge plasmas according to 
the methods given previously [9]. The glow discharge experimental set 
up was given previously [9]. The experimental set up comprising a 
microwave discharge gas cell light source and an EUV spectrometer which 
was differentially pumped is shown in Figure 1. Helium-hydrogen 
(98/2%) gas mixture was flowed through a half inch diameter quartz tube 
at 1 torr, 20 torr, or 760 torr. The gas pressure inside the cell was 
maintained by flowing the mixture while monitoring the pressure with a 
10 torr and 1000 torr MKS Baratron absolute pressure gauge. By the 
same method, the hydrogen alone and helium alone plasmas were run at 
20 torr. The tube was fitted with an Opthos coaxial microwave cavity 
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(Rvenson cavity). The microwave generator was an Opthos model MPG- 
4M generator (Frequency: 2450 MHz). The input power to the plasma 
was set at 85 watts with forced air cooling of the cell. 

The spectrometer was a normal incidence McPherson 0.2 meter 
monochromator (Model 302, Seya-Namioka type) equipped with a 1200 
lines/mm holographic grating with a platinum coating. The wavelength 
region covered by the monochromator was 5-560/im. The EUV spectrum 
was recorded with a channel electron multiplier (CEM) at 2500-3000 V. 
The wavelength resolution was about 0.02 nm (FWHM) with an entrance 
and exit slit width of 50 //m. The increment was 0.2 nm and the dwell time 
was 500 ms. Novel peak positions were based on a calibration against the 
known He I and He II lines. 

To achieve higher sensitivity at the shorter EUV wavelengths, the 
light emission from a helium microwave plasma and a glow discharge 
plasma of a helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) maintained according to 
the methods given previously [9] were recorded with a McPherson 4° 
grazing incidence EUV spectrometer (Model 248/3 10G) equipped with a 
grating having 600 G/mm with a radius of curvature of =lm. The angle 
of incidence was 87°. The wavelength region covered by the 
monochromator was 5-65 nm. The wavelength resolution was about 
0.04 nm (FWHM) with an entrance and exit slit width of 300 fim. A channel 
electron multiplier (CEM) at 2400 V was used to detect the EUV light. The 
increment was 0.1 nm and the dwell time was Is. 

B. Line broadening and T e measurements 

The width of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from glow 
discharge plasmas having atomized hydrogen from pure hydrogen alone 
or with a mixture of 10% hydrogen and helium at 2 torr total pressure 
was measured according to the methods given previously [13]. The 
plasmas were maintained in a cylindrical stainless steel gas cell (9.21 cm 
in diameter and 14.5 cm in height) with an axial hollow cathode glow 
discharge electrode assembly comprised a stainless steel plate (4.2 cm 
diameter, 0.9 mm thick) anode and a circumferential stainless steel 
cylindrical frame (5.1 cm OD, 7.2 cm long) perforated with evenly spaced 
1 cm diameter holes. The emission was viewed normal to the cell axis 
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through a 1.6 mm thick UV-grade sapphire window with a 1.5 cm view 
diameter. The discharge was carried out under static gas conditions with 
a DC voltage of about 275 V which produced about 0.2 A of current The 
plasma emission from the glow discharges was fiber-optically coupled 
through a 220F matching fiber adapter to a high resolution visible 
spectrometer with a resolution of ±0.025 nm over the spectral range 
190- 860 nm. The entrance and exit slits were set to 20 fm. The 
spectrometer was scanned between 656- 657 nm using a 0.01 nm step size 
The signal was recorded by a PMT with a stand alone high voltage power 
supply (950 V) and an acquisition controller. The data was obtained in a 
single accumulation with a 1 second integration time. 

T e was measured on microwave plasmas of helium alone and 
helium-hydrogen mixtures (90/10%) from the ratio of the intensity of the 
He 501.6 nm (upper quantum level n=3) line to that of the He 492 2 nm 
(n=4) line as described by Griem [29]. In each case, the microwave 
plasma cell was run under the conditions given in section A, except that 
the total pressure was 0.1 torr. The visible spectrum was recorded with 
the normal incidence EUV spectrometer as described section A except 
that visible spectrum (400 - 560 nm) of the cell emission was recorded with 
a photomultiplier tube (PMT) and a sodium salicylate scintillator The 
PMT (Model R1527P, Hamamatsu) used has a spectral response in the 
range of 185 - 680™, with a peak efficiency at about 400™. The scan 
interval was 0.4 nm. The inlet and outlet slit were 300 fim with a 
corresponding wavelength resolution of 2nm. The spectra were repeated 
five times per experiment and were found to be reproducible within less 
than 5%. 

C. Power balance measurements 

The power balances of microwave plasmas of helium, krypton, and 
xenon alone and each noble gas with 5% hydrogen were determined by 
heat loss calorimetry [30] in the cell described in section A. A K-type 
thermocouple (±0.1 °C) housed in a stainless steel tube was placed axially 
inside the center of the 10 cm 1 plasma volume of the quartz microwave 
cell. The thermocouple was read at 0.2 second intervals with a 
multichannel computer data acquisition system. The gas in each case was 
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ultrahigh purity grade or higher. Each noble gas-hydrogen mixture 
(95/5%) was premixed. The gas pressure inside the cell was maintained 
at about 300 mtorr with a gas flow rate of 9.4 seem that was controlled 
by a 0-20 seem range mass flow controller (MKS 1 179A21CS1BB) with a 
readout (MKS type 246). The cell pressure was monitored by a 0-10 torr 
MKS Baratron absolute pressure gauge. 

No increase in temperature was observed when the mixture 
containing 5% hydrogen replaced pure krypton or xenon plasmas. In 
contrast, with the switch from a pure helium plasma to the mixture with 
5% hydrogen at 40 W input and with forced air cooling, the quartz wall 
was observed to begin to melt after about 90 seconds. Whereas, the 
helium alone plasma run under identical conditions had a maximum 
temperature rise to 186 °C at 90 seconds. Thus, to achieve a higher 
control temperature to give greater analytical accuracy, the temperature 
rise of the inside of the cell was measured for 90 seconds with helium at 
40 W input. The input power was stopped, and a cooling curve was 
measured. Then the experiment was repeated with the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (95/5%) run at 40 W for only 60 seconds to prevent the cell from 
melting. In additional controls, noncatalysts krypton or xenon replaced 
helium. 

III. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
A. EUV Spectroscopy 

The EUV emission was recorded from microwave and glow 
discharge plasmas of hydrogen, helium, and helium with 2% hydrogen 
over the wavelength range 5- 125 nm. In the case of hydrogen, no peaks 
were observed below 78 nm, and no spurious peaks or artifacts due to the 
grating or the spectrometer were observed. Only known He I and He II 
peaks were observed in the EUV spectra of the control helium microwave 
or glow discharge cell emission. 

The EUV spectra (15-50 nm) of the microwave cell emission of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) that was recorded at 1, 24, and 72 
hours and the helium control (dotted curve) is shown in Figure 2. 
Ordinary hydrogen has no emission in these regions. Novel peaks were 
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observed at 45.6 nm, 37.4 nm, and 20.5 nm which do not correspond to 
helium and increased with time. The pressure was increased from 20 
torr to 760 torr. The peaks appeared slightly more intense at the lower 
pressure; so, the pressure was decreased to 1 torr and spectra were 
recorded. 

At the 1 torr condition, additional novel peaks were observed in the 
short wavelength region. The short wavelength EUV spectrum (5-50 nm) 
of the control hydrogen microwave cell emission (bottom curve) is shown 
in Figure 3. No spectrometer artifacts were observed at the short 
wavelengths. The short wavelength EUV spectrum (5-50 nm) of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission with a 
pressure of 1 torr (top curve) is also shown in Figure 3. Novel peaks 
were observed at 14.15 nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm which do not 
correspond to helium. It is also proposed that the 30.4 nm peak shown in 
Figures 2 and 3 was not entirely due to the He II transition. In the case 
of helium-hydrogen mixture, conspicuously absent was the 
25.6 nm (48.3 eV) line of He II shown in Figure 2 which implies only a minor 
He II transition contribution to the 30.4 nm peak. 

A novel 63.3 nm peak was observed in the EUV spectrum (50-65 nm) 
of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) glow discharge cell emission 
shown in Figure 4. As shown in Figures 5 and 6, the ratio of the Lfi peak 
to the 91.2 nm peak of the helium-hydrogen microwave plasma was 2; 
whereas, the ratio of the Lp peak to the 91.2 nm peak of the control 
hydrogen microwave plasma was 8 which indicates that the majority of 
the 91.2 nm peak was due to a transition other than the binding of an 
electron by a proton. Based on the intensity, it is proposed that the 
majority of the 91.2 nm peak was due to a novel peak. 

The novel peaks fit two empirical relationships. In order of energy, 
the set comprising the peaks at 91.2 nm, 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, 
and 8.29nm correspond to energies of ?13.6eV where ^ = 1,2,3,7,9, or 11. In 
order of energy, the set comprising the peaks at 63.3 nm, 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, 
and 14.15nm correspond to energies of ^13.6-21.21 eV where ? = 3,4,6, or%. 
These lines can be explained as electronic transitions to fractional 
Rydberg states of atomic hydrogen given by Eqs. (2a) and (2c) wherein 
the catalytic system involves helium ions because the second ionization 
energy of helium is 54.417 eK, which is equivalent to 2-27.2 eV. In this 
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case, the catalysis reaction is 

54.4 1 7 e V + He* + H[a H ] -» He 2 * + e~ + H^j- j + 1 08.8 e V ( 3 ) 

tfe 2+ + e -> tfe + +54.417 (4) 
And, the overall reaction is 

H[a w ]^ + 54.4 + 54.4 eV (5) 

Since the products of the catalysis reaction have binding energies of 

m-27.2eV, they may further serve as catalysts. Thus, further catalytic 

1111, 
transitions may occur: n = — » — , - — and so on. 

3 4 4 5 

Electronic transitions to Rydberg states given by Eqs. (2a) and (2c) 
catalyzed by the resonant nonradiative transfer of m -27.2 eV would give 
rise to a series of emission lines of energies <7-13.6eV where q is an 
integer. It is further proposed that the photons that arise from hydrogen 
transitions may undergo inelastic helium scattering. That is, the catalytic 
reaction 

H[a H ] He * ) #[y]+ 54 4 eV + 54 - 4 gV < 6) 

yields two 54.4 eV photons (22.8 nm). When each of these photons strikes 
He (Is 2 ), 21.2 eV is absorbed in the excitation to He (Ij'2/7 1 ). This leaves a 
33.19 eV (37.4 nm) photon peak and a 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) photon from 
He(\s l 2p } ). Thus, for helium the inelastic scattered peak of 54.4 eV 
photons from Eq. (3) is given by 

£ = 54.4eV-21.21eV = 33.19eV (37.4 nm) (7) 
A novel peak shown in Figures 2 and 3 was observed at 37.4 nm. 
Furthermore, the intensity of the 58.4 nm shown in Figure 4 was off-scale 
with 56,771 photons/sec. Thus, the transition He (ls 2 )-> He (\s*2p y ) 
dominated the inelastic scattering of EUV peaks. The general reaction is 
photon (hv)+He (\s 2 )->He {\s l 2 p') + photon (/iv-21.21 eV) (8) 
With Eq. (8), the two empirical series may be combined. The 
energies for the novel lines in order of energy are 13.6 eV, 27.2 eV, 40.8 eV r 
54.4 eV, 81.6 eV, 95.2 eV, 108.8 eV y 122.4 eV and 149.6 eV. The corresponding 
peaks are 91.2 nm, 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm with 63.3 nm, 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, 13.03 nm, 
14.15 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm, respectively. Thus, the identified novel 
lines correspond to energies of ?-13.6eV where q- 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 11 or 
these lines inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV was 
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absorbed in the excitation of He (\s 2 ) to He{\s l 2p*). There is remarkable 
agreement between the data and the proposed transitions to fractional 
Rydberg states and these lines inelastically scattered by helium according 
to Eq. (8). All other peaks could be assigned to He I, He II, second order 
lines, or atomic or molecular hydrogen emission. No known lines of 
helium or hydrogen explain the q\3.6eV related set of peaks. Given that 
these spectra are readily repeatable, these peaks may have been 
overlooked in the past without considering the role of the helium 
scattering. It is also remarkable that the novel lines are moderately 
intense based on the low grating efficiency at these short wavelengths. 

B. Line broadening and T e measurements 

The results of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line width measured with a 
high resolution (±0.025 nm) visible spectrometer on glow discharge 
plasmas having atomized hydrogen from pure hydrogen alone and 
helium-hydrogen (90/10%) is given in Figure 7. Using the method of 
Kuraica and Konjevic [31] and Videnocic et al. [32], the energetic 
hydrogen atom densities and energies were calculated. It was found that 
helium-hydrogen showed significant broadening corresponding to an 
average hydrogen atom temperature of 33-38eV* and an atom density of 
3 X 10 13 atoms/ cm 3 ; whereas, pure hydrogen showed no excessive 
broadening corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 
«3eV and an atom density of only 5 X 10 13 atoms/ cm 3 even though 10 times 
more hydrogen was present. Similarly, the average electron temperature 
for helium-hydrogen microwave plasma was 28,000 K; whereas, the 
corresponding temperature of helium alone was only 6800 K. 

C. Power balance measurements 

Since a significant increase in ion and electron temperature was 
observed with helium-hydrogen discharge and microwave plasmas, 
respectively, and energetic hydrino lines were observed at short 
wavelengths in the corresponding microwave plasmas that required a 
very significant reaction rate due to low photon detection efficiency in 
this region, the power balance was measured on the helium-hydrogen 
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microwave plasmas by heat loss calorimetry [30]. No increase in 
temperature with the addition of hydrogen to krypton or xenon was 
observed. In contrast, a remarkable temperature increase was observed 
when hydrogen was added to the helium microwave plasma. The 
temperature rise as a function of time for helium alone and the helium- 
hydrogen mixture (95/5%) is shown in Figure 8. The microwave input 
power to the helium alone and the helium-hydrogen mixture was set at 
40 W. The constant microwave input was maintained for 60 seconds and 
90 seconds, respectively, and then terminated. The cooling curves were 
then recorded. 

The power balance was determined by modeling the heat flow from 
the quartz reactor wherein the parameters of the model were taken from 
the Newton cooling curves. Consider a small heat increment 

da = P ou1 dt = dQ m + dQ = CdT h -CdT c ( 9 ) 

where Q, is the total heat, Q m is the measured heat, Q is the lost heat, P Qut 
is the power output, Ms time, C is the system heat capacity, dT h is the 
temperature rise due to heating, and dT c is the temperature drop due to 
cooling (dT c is negative). The system heat capacity is a function of 
temperature, and at a given temperature, the power output can be 
expressed by the following equation, 

The slopes dTJdt and dTJdt can be calculated from the heating and 
cooling curves, respectively. Assuming that, at a given temperature, the 
heat capacities of the two systems (system 1: helium alone; system 2: 
helium-hydrogen) are the same, C t =C 2t then the power ratio can be 
calculated by 

(JT h2 dT c A 

n _ Pq„,2 A dt dt ) 
V dt dt ) 

The slopes of the heating and cooling curves were calculated using the 
experimental data presented in Figure 8. The power ratios were 
calculated by Eq. (11) in the temperature range Ar = 50-150°C, where A7: 
was the difference between the plasma temperature and the room 
temperature, 24 °C. The following power balance existed in the 
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microwave plasma systems, 

= K + (12) 
where P in was the input power and P a was the excess power. For the 
helium plasma, there was no excess power, =0, ^,=^,=401^. 

The calculated results are given in Table 1. The average power 
ratio is /? = 5.94 with a standard deviation of 0.21. Since the temperature 
was recorded at 200 millisecond intervals, the data in Figure 8 shows 
that the temperature rise as a function of time was variable over the 60 
second reaction time and significantly accelerated at temperatures above 
those used in the power balance determination based on Eq. (11). Thus, 
the analysis shown in Table 1 is conservative. 

The reactor volume was 10 cm 3 , and the hydrogen flow rate was 0.5 
seem. Therefore, with a microwave input power of 40 W, the thermal 
output power was measured to be 238 + 8 W corresponding to a plasma gas 
temperature rise from room temperature to 1240 °C within 60 seconds, 
an unoptimized gain of about 6 times the input power, an excess power 
of 198±8W, a power density of 24MtV/m 3 , and an energy balance of at 
least -3 X \0 S kJ / mole H 2 compared to the enthalpy of combustion of 
hydrogen of -24\.& Uf mole H 2 . 

IV. CONCLUSION 

We report that extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was 
recorded on microwave and glow discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen. 
Novel emission lines were observed with energies of q 13.6 eV where 
q = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 11 or these lines inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He(\s 2 ) to 
He{\s x 2p x ). These lines were identified as transitions to fractional 
Rydberg states of atomic hydrogen. In glow discharge plasmas, an 
average hydrogen atom temperature of 33-38 eV was observed by line 
broadening with the presence of helium ion catalyst with hydrogen; 
whereas, pure hydrogen plasmas showed no excessive broadening 
corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of =3eV. 
Similarly, the average electron temperature for helium-hydrogen 
microwave plasmas was 28,000 K; whereas, the corresponding 
temperature of helium alone was only 6800 K. 
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Excess thermal power of about 240 W and a gain of 6 was observed 
from helium-hydrogen microwave plasmas. The power from the catalytic 
reaction of helium ions with atomic hydrogen corresponded to a 
volumetric power density of over 24 M/m 3 which is about 100 times that 
of many coal fired electric power plants, and rivals some internal 
combustion engines. In addition, the presently observed and previously 
reported energy balances [15-16] were over {QOeV/Hatom which matched 
the present and previously reported EUV emission that corresponded to 
over lOOeV/Hatom [9-11, 19]. Since the net enthalpy released is at least 
100 times that of combustion, the catalysis of atomic hydrogen 
represents a new source of energy with H 2 0 as the source of hydrogen 
fuel. Moreover, rather that air pollutants or radioactive waste, novel 
hydride compounds with potential commercial applications are the 
products [21-28]. Since the power is in the form of a plasma that may 
form at room temperature, high-efficiency, low cost direct energy 
conversion may be possible, thus, avoiding heat engines such as turbines 
and the severe limitations of fuel cells [33-35]. Significantly lower capital 
costs and lower commercial operating costs than that of any known 
competing energy source are anticipated. 
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Table 1. Calculation of Power Ratios between Helium-Hydrogen and 
Helium Plasmas. 





dT hA /dt 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. The experimental set up comprising a microwave 
discharge gas cell light source and an EUV spectrometer which was 
differentially pumped. 

Figure 2. The EUV spectra ( 15 - 50 nm) of the microwave cell 
emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) recorded at 1, 24, and 
72 hours with a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM, and 
control helium (dotted curve) recorded with a 4° grazing incidence EUV 
spectrometer and a CEM. The pressure was maintained at 20 torr. Only 
known He I and He II peaks were observed with the helium control. 
Reproducible novel emission lines that increased with time were 
observed at 45.6 nm and 30.4 nm with energies of <?-13.6eV where q-2or3 
and at 37.4 nm and 20.5 nm with energies of q*\3.6eV where q = 4 or 6 that 
were inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) 
was absorbed in the excitation of He(\s 2 ). 

Figure 3. The short wavelength EUV spectra (5-50 nm) of the 
microwave cell emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top 
curve) and the control hydrogen (bottom curve) recorded with a normal 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. No hydrogen emission was 
observed in this region, and no instrument artifacts were observed. 
Reproducible novel emission lines were observed at 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 
13.03/im, 10.13nm, and 8.29 nm with energies of <7*13.6eV where 
q = 2,3,7,9, or 11 and at 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, and 14.15 nm with energies of 
q \1deV where <? = 4,6, orS that were inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) was absorbed in the excitation of He (Is 2 ). 

Figure 4. The EUV spectrum (50-65 nm) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) glow discharge cell emission recorded with a 4° grazing 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. The pressure was maintained at 
400 mtorr. A novel line was observed at 63.3 nm corresponding to the 
30.4 nm fractional Rydberg state transition shown in Figures 2 and 3 that 
was inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) was 
absorbed in the excitation of He (Is 2 ). 

Figure 5. The EUV spectrum (88-125 nm) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission recorded with a normal 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. The pressure was maintained at 
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,T W A " emiSSi0n Iine was obse ™<* at 91.2 nm with an energy of 
g \3.6eV where q = l which was identified as a fractional Rydberg state 
transit.cn based on the 91.2 nm line intensity relative , 0 Lp compared to 
that of the control hydrogen plasma. 

Figure 6. The EUV spectnim (80-108™) of the control hydrogen 
rmcrowave discharge cell emission recorded with a normal incidence EUV 
spectrometer and a CEM. 

Figure 7. The 656.2 nm Balmer a line width recorded with a high 

Z!^°"i ±0025nm) ViSiblC S P ectrome,er on * heHum-hydrogen mixture 
(90/10%) discharge plasma. Significant broadening was observed 
corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 33-38 eV. 

Figure 8. The temperature rise as a function of time for helium 
alone and the helium-hydrogen mixture (95/5%) with microwave input 
power set at 40 W. The constant microwave input was maintained for 90 
seconds and 60 seconds, respectively, and then terminated. The cooling 
curves were then recorded. The maximum temperature of the helium- 
hydrogen mixture plasma and helium alone plasma was 1240°C and 
186°C, respectively. The thermal output power of the helium-hydrogen 
plasma was determined to be 240 W. 
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ABSTRACT 

Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was recorded on microwave discharges of 
helium with 2% hydrogen. Novel emission lines were observed with energies of q \3.6 eV 
where q = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 11 or these lines inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 
21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He (is 2 ) to He(\s x 2p). These lines were 
identified as hydrogen transitions to electronic energy levels below the "ground" state 
corresponding to fractional quantum numbers. Significant line broadening corresponding to an 
average hydrogen atom temperature of 33 - 38 eV was observed for helium-hydrogen discharge 
plasmas; whereas, pure hydrogen showed no excessive broadening corresponding to an average 
hydrogen atom temperature of =3eV. Since a significant increase in ion temperature was 
observed with helium-hydrogen discharge plasmas, and energetic hydrino lines were observed 
at short wavelengths in the corresponding microwave plasmas that required a very significant 
reaction rate due to low photon detection efficiency in this region, the power balance was 
measured on the helium-hydrogen microwave plasmas. With a microwave input power of 
30 W, the thermal output power was measured to be at least 300 W corresponding to a reactor 
temperature rise from room temperature to 900 °C within 90 seconds, a power density of 
30 AfW/m 3 , and an energy balance of about -4 X10 5 kJImole H 2 compared to the enthalpy 
of combustion of hydrogen of -241 .8 kJ I mole H 2 . 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

From a solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation with a 
nonradiative boundary condition based on Maxwell's equations, Mills 
predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction with 
certain atomized elements and ions which singly or multiply ionize at 
integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, m-ll.leV 
wherein m is an integer [1, 6-28]. The reaction involves a nonradiative 
energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is lower in energy than 
unreacted atomic hydrogen that corresponds to a fractional principal 

quantum number (n = — = replaces the well known parameter 

p integer 

n- integer in the Rydberg equation for hydrogen excited states). One such 
atomic catalytic system involves helium ions because the second 
ionization energy of helium is 54.417 eV, which is equivalent to m-2. In 
this case, the catalysis reaction is 

54.417 eV + He* + H[a H ] -> He 2 * + e~ + ] + 108.8 eV ( 1 ) 

He 2 * + e~ -» He* + 54.417 eV (2) 
And, the overall reaction is 

H[a H ) 54.4 eV + 54.4 eV (3) 

Since the products of the catalysis reaction have binding energies of 
m-27.2eV\ they may further serve as catalysts. Thus, further catalytic 

transitions may occur: « = — ->— , and so on. In this process called 

3 4 4 5 

disproportionation, lower-energy hydrogen atoms, hydrinos, can act as 
catalysts because each of the metastable excitation, resonance excitation, 
and ionization energy of a hydrino atom is m-27.2eV. The transition 
reaction mechanism of a first hydrino atom affected by a second hydrino 
atom involves the resonant coupling between the atoms of m degenerate 
multipoles each having 27.21 eV of potential energy [1, 6-28]. The energy 
transfer of m • 27.2 eV from the first hydrino atom to the second hydrino 
atom causes the central field of the first atom to increase by m and its 

electron to drop m levels lower from a radius of ^ to a radius of — —• 
r p p + m 

The second interacting lower-energy hydrogen is either excited to a 
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metastable state, excited to a resonance state, or ionized by the resonant 
energy transfer. 

The resonant transfer may occur in multiple stages. For example, a 
nonradiative transfer by multipole coupling may occur wherein the 
central field of the first increases by m, then the electron of the first 

drops m levels lower from a radius of ^ to a radius of a " with 

p p + m 

further resonant energy transfer. The energy transferred by multipole 

coupling may occur by a mechanism that is analogous to photon 

absorption involving an excitation to a virtual level. Or, the energy 

transferred by multipole coupling during the electron transition of the 

first hydrino atom may occur by a mechanism that is analogous to two 

photon absorption involving a first excitation to a virtual level and a 

second excitation to a resonant or continuum level [29-31]. The 

transition energy greater than the energy transferred to the second 

hydrino atom may appear as a photon in a vacuum medium. 



The transition of H\ 




induced by a multipole 



resonance transfer of m-212\eV and a transfer of 
[(p , ) 2 -(p'-m') 2 }X13.6eV-m-27.2eV with a resonance state of H 

excited in ^j^rj is represented by 

(4) 

where p, p\ m, and m' are integers. 

Hydrinos may be ionized during a disproportionate reaction by 
the resonant energy transfer. A hydrino atom with the initial lower- 
energy state quantum number p and radius ^ may undergo a transition 
to the state with lower-energy state quantum number (p + m) and radius 

a » by reaction with a hydrino atom with the initial lower-energy 
(p + m) 

state quantum number m\ initial radius ~ y and final radius a H that 
provides a net enthalpy of m^ll.leV. Thus, reaction of hydrogen-type 



p -m 
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atom, w * tn ^ e hydrogen-type atom, ^~rj» tn a* is ionized by the 

resonant energy transfer to cause a transition reaction is represented by 

m X 27. 2 1 e V + h\^-] + H P*- -> H* + e~ + H a " + [(p + mf - p 2 - (m 1 2 -2m)]Xl 3. 6 e V 
Lot' J L/?J L(P + m )J 

(5) 

tf + +e" ->//^j+l3.6eK (6) 
And, the overall reaction is 

H ]^JL j + //jftt. J -> /f ^ j + #|_2h_ j + [2 pm + m 2 - m' 2 ]X\ 3. 6 e V + 1 3. 6 e V ( 7 ) 

It is further proposed that the photons that arise from hydrogen 
catalysis may undergo inelastic helium scattering. That is, the catalytic 
reaction 

"KH ^tf[^J + 54.4 eV + 54.4 eV (8) 

yields two 54.4 eV photons ( 22.8 mn). When each of these photons strikes 
He(ls 2 ) y 21.2 eV is absorbed in the excitation to He (\s l 2p l ). This leaves a 
33.19eV (37.4 Aim) photon peak shown in Table 1. Thus, for helium the 
inelastic scattered peak of 54.4 eV photons from Eq. (3) is given by 

E = 54.4*V-21.21 eV = 33.19eV (37.4 nm) (9) 
The general reaction is 

photon {hv) + He {\s 2 )^>He (l5 1 2p l ) + photon {hv- 21.21 eV) (10) 
A number of independent experimental observations lead to the 
conclusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional quantum states 
that are at lower energies than the traditional "ground" (n = \) state. Prior 
related studies that support the possibility of a novel reaction of atomic 
hydrogen which produces a chemically generated or assisted plasma and 
produces novel hydride compounds include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) 
spectroscopy [7-12, 15-19], characteristic emission from catalysis and the 
hydride ion products [9-10], lower-energy hydrogen emission [5, 7-8], 
plasma formation [9-12, 15-16, 18-19], Balmer a line broadening [13], 
anomalous plasma afterglow duration [18-19], power generation [11-15, 
26], and analysis of chemical compounds [20-26]. We report that 
microwave and glow discharges of helium-hydrogen mixtures were 
studied by extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy to search for hydrino 
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lines. Since the corresponding electronic transitions are very energetic, 
Balmer a line broadening was anticipated and was measured. Since the 
second ionization energy of He* is an exact multiple of the potential 
energy of atomic hydrogen and microwave plasmas may have significant 
concentrations of He* as well as atomic hydrogen, fast kinetics observable 
as heat may be possible. Thus, power balances of microwave plasmas of 
helium-hydrogen mixtures were also measured. 

II. EXPERIMENTAL 

A. EUV Spectroscopy 

EUV spectroscopy was recorded on hydrogen, helium, and helium- 
hydrogen (98/2%) microwave and glow discharge plasmas according to 
the methods given previously [7]. The glow discharge experimental set 
up was given previously [7]. The microwave experimental set up 
comprising a microwave discharge gas cell light source and an EUV 
spectrometer which was differentially pumped is shown in Figure 1. 
Helium-hydrogen (98/2%) gas mixture was flowed through a half inch 
diameter quartz tube at 1 torr, 20 torr, or 760 torr. The gas pressure 
inside the cell was maintained by flowing the mixture while monitoring 
the pressure with a 10 torr and 1000 torr MKS Baratron absolute 
pressure gauge. By the same method, the hydrogen alone and helium > 
alone plasmas were run at 20 torr. The tube was fitted with an Opthos 
coaxial microwave cavity (Evenson cavity). The microwave generator 
was a Opthos model MPG-4M generator (Frequency: 2450 MHz). The 
input power to the plasma was set at 85 watts with air cooling of the cell. 

The spectrometer was a normal incidence McPherson 0.2 meter 
monochromator (Model 302, Seya-Namioka type) equipped with a 1200 
lines/mm holographic grating with a platinum coating. The wavelength 
region covered by the monochromator was 5-560nm. The EUV spectrum 
was recorded with a channel electron multiplier (CEM) at 2500-3000 V. 
The wavelength resolution was about 0.02 nm (FWHM) with an entrance 
and exit slit width of 50 jim. The increment was 0.2 nm and the dwell time 
was 500 ms. Novel peak positions were based on a calibration against the 
known He I and He II lines. 
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To ach.eve higher sensitivity at the shorter EUV wavelengths the 
light emission from a helium microwave plasma and a glow discharge 
plasma of a helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) maintained according to 
the methods given previously [7] were recorded with a McPherson 4° 
grazing incidence EUV spectrometer (Model 248/3 10G) equipped with a 
grating having 600 G/mm with a radius of curvature of -l*. The angle 
of mc.dence was 87°. The wavelength region covered by the 
monochromator was 5-65„m. The wavelength resolution was about 
0.04 nm (FWHM) with an entrance and exit slit width of 300 pn. A channel 
electron multiplier (CEM) at 2400 V was used to detect the EUV light. The 
increment was 0.1 nm and the dwell time was Is. 

B. Line broadening measurements 

The width of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from gas glow 
discharge plasmas having atomized hydrogen from pure hydrogen alone 
or with a mixture of 10% hydrogen and helium at 2 torr total pressure 
was measured according to the methods given previously [11]. The 
plasmas were maintained in a cylindrical stainless steel gas cell (9 21 cm 
in diameter and 14.5 cm in height) with an axial hollow cathode glow 
discharge electrode assembly comprised a stainless steel plate (4.2 cm 
diameter, 0.9 mm thick) anode and a circumferential stainless steel 
cylindrical frame (5.1 cm OD, 7.2 cm long) perforated with evenly spaced 
1 cm diameter holes. The emission was viewed normal to the cell axis 
through a 1.6 mm thick UV-grade sapphire window with a 1.5 cm view 
diameter. The discharge was carried out under static gas conditions with 
a DC voltage of about 275 V which produced about 0.2 A of current. The 
plasma emission from the glow discharges was fiber-optically coupled 
through a 220F matching fiber adapter to a high resolution visible 
spectrometer with a resolution of ±0.025 nm over the spectral range 
190-860 nm. The entrance and exit slits were set to 20 ym. The 
spectrometer was scanned between 656- 657 nm using a 0.01 nm step size. 
The signal was recorded by a PMT with a stand alone high voltage power 
supply (950 V) and an acquisition controller. The data was obtained in a 
single accumulation with a 1 second integration time. 
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C. Power balance measurements 

The power balances of microwave plasmas of helium, krypton, and 
xenon alone and each noble gas with 10% hydrogen were determined by 
heat loss calorimetry [32] in the cell described in section A except that 
the cell was not air cooled. A K-type thermocouple (±0.1 °C) housed in a 
stainless steel tube was placed axially inside the center of the 10 cm 3 
plasma volume of the quartz microwave cell. The thermocouple was read 
with a multichannel computer data acquisition system. The gas in each 
case was ultrahigh purity grade or higher. The gas pressure inside the 
cell was maintained at about 300 mtorr with a noble gas flow rate of 93 
seem or an noble gas flow rate of 8.3 seem and a hydrogen flow rate of 1 
seem. Each gas flow was controlled by a 0-20 seem range mass flow 
controller (MKS 1 179A21CS1BB) with a readout (MKS type 246). The cell 
pressure was monitored by a 0-10 torr MKS Baratron absolute pressure 
gauge. 

No increase in temperature was observed when 10% hydrogen was 
added to krypton or xenon plasmas. In contrast, with the addition of 10% 
hydrogen to a helium plasma, the quartz wall was observed to melt in 
about 90 seconds unless the power was 30 W or less. Whereas, the 
helium alone plasma at 60 W input had a maximum temperature rise 
above room temperature, AT, of 178 °C at 90 seconds. Thus, to achieve a 
higher control A7 to give greater analytical accuracy, the temperature^ 
rise of the inside of the cell was measured for 90 seconds with helium at 
60 W input. The input power was stopped, and a cooling curve was 
measured. Then the experiment was repeated with the addition of 10% 
hydrogen to the helium run at only 30 W to prevent the cell from 
melting. In additional controls, noncatalysts krypton or xenon replaced 
helium. 

III. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A. EUV Spectroscopy 

The EUV emission was recorded from microwave and glow 
discharge plasmas of hydrogen, helium, and helium with 2% hydrogen 
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over the wavelength range 5-125 nm. In the case of hydrogen, no peaks 
were observed below 78 nm, and no spurious peaks or artifacts due to the 
grating or the spectrometer were observed. Only known He I and He II 
peaks were observed in the EUV spectra of the control helium microwave 
or glow discharge cell emission. 

The EUV spectra (15-50/im) of the microwave cell emission of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) that was recorded at 1, 24, and 72 
hours and the helium control (dotted curve) is shown in Figure 2. 
Ordinary hydrogen has no emission in these regions. Peaks observed at 
45.6 nm, 37.4 nm, and 20.5 which do not correspond to helium and 
increased with time were assigned to lower-energy hydrogen transitions 
in Table 1. The lines that corresponded to hydrogen transitions to lower 
electronic energy levels were not observed in the helium control. The 
pressure was increased from 20 torr to 760 torr. The peaks appeared 
slightly more intense at the lower pressure; so, the pressure was 
decreased to 1 torr and spectra were recorded. 

At the 1 torr condition, additional novel peaks were observed in the 
short wavelength region. The short wavelength EUV spectrum (5-50 nm) 
of the control hydrogen microwave cell emission (bottom curve) is shown 
in Figure 3. No spectrometer artifacts were observed at the short 
wavelengths. The short wavelength EUV spectrum (5-50 nm) of the 
helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission with a 
pressure of 1 torr (top curve) is also shown in Figure 3. Peaks observed 
at 14.15 nm, 13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm which do not correspond to 
helium were assigned to lower-energy hydrogen transitions in Table 1. 
It is also proposed that the 30.4 nm peak shown in Figures 2 and 3 was not 
entirely due to the He II transition. In the case of helium-hydrogen 
mixture, conspicuously absent was the 25.6 nm (48.3 eV) line of He II shown 
in Figure 2 which implies only a minor He II transition contribution to 
the 30.4 nm peak. 

A novel 63.3 nm peak was observed in the EUV spectrum (50-65 nm) 
of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) glow discharge cell emission 
shown in Figure 4. It is proposed that the 63.3 nm peak arises from 
inelastic helium scattering of the 30.4 nm peak. That is, the 

transition yields a 40.8 eV photon (30.4 nm). When this photon strikes 
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He (Is 2 ), 21.2 eV is absorbed in the excitation to He{\s x 2p s ). This leaves a 
19.6 eV (63.3 nm) photon and a 21.2eV (58.4nm) photon from He(\s l 2p l ). 
The intensity of the 58.4 nm shown in Figure 4 was off-scale with 56,771 
photons/sec. Thus, the transition He (l$ 2 )-» He (ls^p 1 ) dominated the 
inelastic scattering of EUV peaks. For the first nine peaks assigned as 
lower-energy hydrogen transitions or such transitions inelastically 
scattered by helium, the agreement between the predicted values and 
the experimental values shown in Table 1 is remarkable. It is also 
remarkable that the hydrino lines are moderately intense based on the 
low grating efficiency at these short wavelengths. 

As shown in Figures 5 and 6, the ratio of the L/J peak to the 91.2 nm 
peak of the helium-hydrogen microwave plasma was 2; whereas, the 
ratio of the Lp peak to the 91.2 nm peak of the control hydrogen 
microwave plasma was 8 which indicates that the majority of the 91.2 nm 
peak was due to a transition other than the binding of an electron by a 
proton. Based on the intensity, it is proposed that the majority of the 

91 2 nm peak was due to the transition given in Table 1. 

2 4 

The energies for the hydrogen transitions given in Table 1 in order 
of energy are 13.6 eV, 27.2 eV, 40.8 eV t 54.4 eV, 81.6 eV, 95.2 eV y 108.8 eV\ 
122.4 eV and 149.6 eV. The corresponding peaks are 91.2 nm f 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm 
with 63.3 nm, 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, 13.03 nm, 14.15 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm, 
respectively. Thus, the lines identified as hydrogen transitions to 
electronic energy levels below the "ground" state corresponding to 
fractional quantum numbers correspond to energies of q \3.6eV where 
q = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 11 or these lines inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He (\s 2 ) to 
He(\s*2p l ). All other peaks besides those assigned to lower-energy 
hydrogen transitions could be assigned to He I, He II, second order lines, 
or atomic or molecular hydrogen emission. No known lines of helium or 
hydrogen explain the q\3.6eV related set of peaks. Given that these 
spectra are readily repeatable, these peaks may have been overlooked in 
the past without considering the role of the helium scattering. 

B. Line broadening measurements 
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The results of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line width measured with a 
high resolution (±0.025 nm) visible spectrometer on glow discharge 
plasmas having atomized hydrogen from pure hydrogen alone and 
helium-hydrogen (90/10%) is given in Figure 7. Using the method of 
Kuraica and Konjevic [33] and Videnocic et al. [34], the energetic 
hydrogen atom densities and energies were calculated. It was found that 
helium-hydrogen showed significant broadening corresponding to an 
average hydrogen atom temperature of 33-38 eV and an atom density of 
3X 10 13 atoms f cm 3 ; whereas, pure hydrogen showed no excessive 
broadening corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 
= 3eV and an atom density of only 5 X 10 13 atoms I cm* ever though 10 times 
more hydrogen was present. 

C. Power balance measurements 

Since a significant increase in ion temperature was observed with 
helium-hydrogen discharge plasmas, and energetic hydrino lines were 
observed at short wavelengths in the corresponding microwave plasmas 
that required a very significant reaction rate due to low photon detection 
efficiency in this region, the power balance was measured on the helium- 
hydrogen microwave plasmas by heat loss calorimetry [32]. No increase 
in temperature with the addition of hydrogen to xenon was observed. In 
contrast, a remarkable temperature increase was observed when 
hydrogen was added to the helium microwave plasma. The temperature 
rise as a function of time for helium alone and the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (90/10%) is shown in Figure 8. The microwave input power to 
the helium alone was set at 60 W, and the input power to the helium- 
hydrogen mixture was 30 W. In both cases, the constant microwave 
input was maintained for 90 seconds and then terminated. The cooling 
curves were then recorded. 

A conservative measure of the total output power was determined 
by taking the ratio of the areas of the helium-hydrogen temperature- 
rise-above-ambient-versus-time curve compared to that of helium only 
normalized by the ratio of the input powers. The ratio of the areas was 
determined to be about a factor of 10. The reactor volume was 10 cm 3 and 
the hydrogen flow rate was 1 seem. Thus, with a microwave input power 
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of 30 W, the thermal output power was measured to be at least 300 W 
corresponding to a reactor temperature rise from room temperature to 
900 °C within 90 seconds, a power density of over 30 MW/m\ and an 
energy balance of over -4 X 10 5 k] I mole H 2 compared to the enthalpy of 
combustion of hydrogen of -241.8 kJfmole H 2 . 

A more accurate measure was determined by modeling the heat 
flow from the quartz reactor wherein the parameters of the model were 
taken from the Newton cooling curves. Consider a small heat increment 

da = PoJt = dQ m + <tQ, = CdT h -CdT c (11) 
where Q, is the total heat, Q m is the measured heat, Q is the lost heat, P oul 
is the power output, / is time, C is the system heat capacity, dT h is the 
temperature rise due to heating, and dT c is the temperature drop due to 
cooling {dT c is negative). The system heat capacity is a function of 
temperature, and at a given temperature, the power output can be 
expressed by the following equation, 

The slopes dTJdt and dTJdt can be calculated from the heating and 
cooling curves, respectively. Assuming that, at a given temperature, the 
heat capacities of the two systems (system 1: helium alone; system 2: 
helium-hydrogen) are the same, C, = C 2 , then the power ratio can be 
calculated by 

(dT K2 dT c2 \ 



(dT hA dT c A 
{ dt dt ) 



The slopes of the heating and cooling curves were calculated using the 
experimental data presented in Figure 8. The power ratios were 
calculated by Eq. (13) in the temperature range Ar = 50-150°C, where AT 
was the difference between the plasma temperature and the room 
temperature, 24 °C. The calculated results are given in Table 2. The 
average power ratio is /? = 5.35 with a standard deviation of 0.23. The 
following power balance existed in the microwave plasma systems, 

p =P +P (14) 
where P in was the input power and P a was the excess power. For the 
helium plasma, there was no excess power, P nl =0, P oul 60 W. 
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Therefore, at microwave input power of 30 W, the thermal output power 
was measured to be P out 2 = 32 1± 14 W corresponding to an excess power of 

291 + 14 W and an unoptimized gain of about 11 times the input power. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

We report that extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was 
recorded on microwave and glow discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen. 
Novel emission lines were observed with energies of g \3.6eV where 
(7 = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 11 or these lines inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He {is 2 ) to 
He{\s x 2p*). These lines were identified as hydrogen transitions to 
electronic energy levels below the "ground" state corresponding to 
fractional quantum numbers. In glow discharge plasmas, an average 
hydrogen atom temperature of 33-38<rV was observed by line broadening 
with the presence of helium ion catalyst with hydrogen; whereas, pure 
hydrogen plasmas showed no excessive broadening corresponding to an 
average hydrogen atom temperature of = 3eV. 

Excess thermal power of about 300 W and a gain of over an order of 
magnitude was observed from helium-hydrogen microwave plasmas. 
The power from the catalytic reaction of helium ions with atomic 
hydrogen corresponded to a volumetric power density of over 30 MW/m* 
which is about 100 times that of many coal fired electric power plants, 
and rivals some internal combustion engines. In addition, the presently 
observed and previously reported energy balances [13-14] were over 
\0OeV/Hatom which matched the present and previously reported EUV 
emission that corresponded to over XQOeV/Hatom [7-9, 17]. Since the net 
enthalpy released is at least 100 times that of combustion, the catalysis 
of atomic hydrogen represents a new source of energy with H 2 0 as the 
source of hydrogen fuel. Moreover, rather that air pollutants or 
radioactive waste, novel hydride compounds with potential commercial 
applications are the products [20-26]. Since the power is in the form of a 
plasma that may form at room temperature, high-efficiency, low cost 
direct energy conversion may be possible, thus, avoiding heat engines 
such as turbines and the severe limitations of fuel cells [27-28]. 
Significantly lower capital costs and lower commercial operating costs 
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than that of any known competing energy source are anticipated. 
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Table I. Observed line emission from helium-hydrogen plasmas assigned 
to the dominant disproportionation reactions given by Eqs. (4-7) and 
helium inelastic scattered peaks of hydrogen transitions, wherein the 
photon strikes He(\s 2 ) and 21.2 eV is absorbed in the excitation to 
He(lj'2/?'). 

Observed Predicted Assignment Figure 

Line (Mills) (Mills) # 

(nm) (nm) 



8.29 8.29 



10.13 10.13 



13 03 a 13.03 



14.15 14.15 



H ^M. J + H ^M. J _ + + ,49 6 e V 

H ^M.y „Jf*J _ + H [a H ]+ 122.4 eV 

„ J^L J + w^SlJ -4 //J^] + tf + + *" + 95.2 eV 

4^"]"* w+ + e + 1088 ev 

108.8 eV + He (Is 2 ) -> He {U l 2p l ) -> +87.59 



20.5 20.5 ^] + ^]_ w [^j +w [ aw ] + 8i .6,V 2 ' 3 

81.6 eV + He {\s 2 )-> He {\s l 2p) -> +60.39 eV 

30.4 30.4 H ^] +H ^J^ w ^j + w . +< - +40g<v 2.3 

30.4 30.4 We + (n = 2HWe +( n = l) + 40.8,V»> 2 ' 3 

37 4 37 4 H[a H ]— H ^H^y 54.4 eV + 544 eV ' ** 3 

54.4 eV + H< (lj 2 ) -> He (li^p 1 ) -» +33.19 fV 

58.4 58.4 //edj^p 1 )-* He (\s 2 ) + 2\2 eV c - 4 



63.3 63.3 



63.3 63.3 



91.2 91.2 



H W\ + "[^1 ~* h [t\ +H++€ ' + 40 8 eV 

40.8 eV +He{\s 2 )-> He {\s 2/? 1 ) -> +19.59 eV 

He + (n = 2) -» He*{n = l) + 40.8 eV b 

40.8 eV + We (Is 2 ) -» He (Ij 1 2p' ) -* +19.59 eV 



91.2 91.2 H++e-->H{a H ]+\3.<>eV d 6 

a Weak shoulder on the 14.15 nm peak. 

b In Figures 2 and 3, the peak corresponding to He + (n - 3) //e + (n = l) + 48.35 eV 
(25.6nm)was absent which makes this assignment difficult. 

c The intensity was 56,771 photons/sec in Figure 4; thus, the transition 
He (\s 2 ) -> He {U^p 1 ) dominated the inelastic scattering of EUV peaks. 

^ The ratio of the Lp peak to the 91.2 nm peak of the helium-hydrogen plasma 
shown in Figure 5 was 2; whereas, the ratio of the L/J peak to the 91.2 nm peak of 
the control hydrogen plasma shown in Figure 6, was 8 which makes this 
assignment difficult. 




Table 2. Calculation of Power Ratios between Helium- Hydrogen and 
Helium Plasmas. 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. The experimental set up comprising a microwave 
discharge gas cell light source and an EUV spectrometer which was 
differentially pumped. 

Figure 2. The EUV spectra ( 15 - 50 nm) of the microwave cell 
emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) recorded at 1, 24, and 
72 hours with a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM, and 
control helium (dotted curve) recorded with a 4° grazing incidence EUV 
spectrometer and a CEM. The pressure was maintained at 20 ton*. Only 
known He I and He II peaks were observed with the helium control. 
Reproducible novel emission lines that increased with time were 
observed at 45.6 nm and 30.4 nm with energies of ?-13.6 eV where q-2 or 3 
and at 37.4 and 20.5 nm with energies of q\3.6eV where q = 4 or 6 that 
were inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) 
was absorbed in the excitation of He {Is 2 ). These lines were identified in 
Table 1 as hydrogen transitions to electronic energy levels below the 
"ground" state corresponding to fractional quantum numbers. 

Figure 3. The short wavelength EUV spectra (5-50nm) of the 
microwave cell emission of the helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) (top 
curve) and control hydrogen (bottom curve) recorded with a normal 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. No hydrogen emission was 
observed in this region, and no. instrument artifacts were observed. 
Reproducible novel emission lines were observed at 45.6 nm, 30.4 nm, 

13.03 nm, 10.13 nm, and 8.29 nm with energies of q\3.6eV where 

q = 2,3,7,9, or 11 and at 37.4 nm, 20.5 nm, and 14.15 nm with energies of 
q \3.6eV where <? = 4,6, or 8 that were inelastically scattered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV (58.4 nm) was absorbed in the excitation of He{\s 2 ). 
These lines were identified in Table 1 as hydrogen transitions to 
electronic energy levels below the "ground" state corresponding to 
fractional quantum numbers. 

Figure 4. The EUV spectrum (50-65 nm) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) glow discharge cell emission recorded with a 4° grazing 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. The pressure was maintained at 
400 mtorr. A novel line was observed at 63.3 nm corresponding to the 

30.4 nm lower-energy hydrogen transition line shown in Figures 2 and 3 
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and Table 1 that was inelastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 
21.2 eV (58.4 nm) was absorbed in the excitation of He {is 2 ). 

Figure 5. The EUV spectrum (88-125nm) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission recorded with a normal 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. The pressure was maintained at 
20 torr. An emission line was observed at 91.2 nm with an energy of 
q \3.6eV where q = 1 which was identified in Table 1 as hydrogen 
transitions to electronic energy levels below the "ground" state 
corresponding to fractional quantum numbers based on the 91.2 nm line 
intensity relative to compared to that of the control hydrogen plasma. 

Figure 6. The EUV spectrum (80-105 nm) of the control hydrogen 
microwave discharge cell emission recorded with a normal incidence EUV 
spectrometer and a CEM. 

Figure 7. The 656.2 nm Balmer or line width recorded with a high 
resolution (±0.025 nm) visible spectrometer on a helium-hydrogen mixture 
(90/10%) discharge plasma. Significant broadening was observed 
corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 33-38 eV. 

Figure 8. The temperature rise as a function of time for helium 
alone and the helium-hydrogen mixture (90/10%) with microwave input 
power set at 60 W and 30 W, respectively. In both cases, the constant 
microwave input was maintained for 90 seconds and then terminated. 
The cooling curves were then recorded. The maximum AT for helium- 
hydrogen mixture and helium alone was 873 °C and 178 °C, respectively. 
The thermal output power of the helium-hydrogen plasma was 
determined to be at least 300 W. 
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Spectroscopic Identification of a Novel Catalytic Reaction of 
Rubidium with Atomic Hydrogen and the Hydride Ion Product 



From a solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation with a 
nonradiative boundary condition based on Maxwell's equations, Mills 
predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction with 
certain atomized elements and ions which singly or multiply ionize at 
integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV. The 
reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen 
atom that is lower in energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen with the 
release of energy. One such atomic catalytic system involves Rb+ from 
RbN0 3 . Since the second ionization energy of rubidium is 27.28 eV, the 
reaction Rb* to Rb 2+ has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.28 eV . Intense 
extreme ultraviolet (EUV) emission was observed from incandescently 
heated atomic hydrogen and the atomized Rb + catalyst that generated an 
anomalous plasma at low temperatures (e.g. =10 3 /O and an extraordinary 
low field strength of about 1-2 V/cm. No emission was observed with 
RbNO^ or hydrogen alone or when noncatalysts, Mg(NO y \ or Al(NOj y 
replaced RbN0 3 with hydrogen. Emission was observed from Rb u that 
confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 27.2 eV from 
atomic hydrogen to atomic Rb* . The catalysis product, a lower-energy 
hydrogen atom, was predicted to be a highly reactive intermediate which 
further reacts to form a novel hydride ion. The predicted hydride ion of 
hydrogen catalysis by Rb+ is the hydride ion /T(l/2). This ion was 
observed spectroscopically at 407 nm corresponding to its predicted 
binding energy of 3.05 eV. 



R. L. Mills 
P. Ray 



BlackLight Power, Inc. 
493 Old Trenton Road 
Cranbury, NJ 08512 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Based on the solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation with a 
nonradiative boundary condition based on Maxwell's equations, Mills [1- 
35] predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction with 
certain atomized elements or certain gaseous ions which singly or 
multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic 
hydrogen, 27.2 eV. For example, cesium atoms ionize at an integer 
multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, m*27.2eV\ The 
enthalpy of ionization of Cs to Cs 2+ has a net enthalpy of reaction of 
27.05135 eV, which is equivalent to m = i [36]. And, the reaction Ar* to Ar u 
has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.63 eV, which is equivalent \o m = \ [36]. 
In each case, the reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form 
a hydrogen atom that is lower in energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen. 
The product hydrogen atom has an energy state that corresponds to a 
fractional principal quantum number. Recent analysis of mobility and 
spectroscopy data of individual electrons in liquid helium show direct 
experimental confirmation that electrons may have fractional principal 
quantum energy levels [5]. 

Emission was observed previously from a continuum state of Cs 2 * 
and Ar 2+ at 53.3 nm and 45.6 /im, respectively [13]. The single emission 
feature with the absence of the other corresponding Rydberg series of 
lines from these species confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy 
transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic cesium or Ar\ The 
catalysis product, a lower-energy hydrogen atom, was predicted to be a 
highly reactive intermediate which further reacts to form a novel 
hydride ion. The predicted hydride ion of hydrogen catalysis by either 
cesium atom or Ar* catalyst is the hydride ion tf"(l/2). This ion was 
observed spectroscopically at 407 nm corresponding to its predicted 
binding energy of 3.05 eV. 

The catalyst mechanism of potassium was also confirmed 
spectroscopically [12]. The first, second, and third ionization energies of 
potassium are 4.34066 eV, 31.63 eV, and 45.806 eV, respectively. The triple 
ionization (f = 3) reaction of K to K*\ then, has a net enthalpy of reaction 
of 81.7766 eV, which is equivalent to 3-27.2 eV . Characteristic emission was 
observed from K i+ which confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy 
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transfer of 3-272 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic potassium. The 
predicted H~(\/4) hydride ion of hydrogen catalysis by potassium catalyst 
was observed at 1 10 nm corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 
11 2 eV. The catalytic reactions with the formation of the hydride ions are 
given in the Appendix. 

Additional prior related studies that support the possibility of a 
novel reaction of atomic hydrogen which produces a chemically 
generated or assisted plasma (rt-plasma) and produces novel hydride 
compounds include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy [6-9, 11-18, 
21-23], characteristic emission from catalysis and the hydride ion 
products [9-13], lower-energy hydrogen emission [4, 6, 7-8, 17], plasma 
formation [9, 11-15, 21-22, 24-25], Balmer a line broadening [7, 9, 11, 
14-15, 17-19], elevated electron temperature [7, 17], anomalous plasma 
afterglow duration [24-25], power generation [7, 9, 14-17, 19-21, 32], 
and analysis of chemical compounds [26-32]. 

Typically the emission of vacuum ultraviolet light from hydrogen 
gas is achieved using discharges at high voltage, synchrotron devices, 
high power inductively coupled plasma generators, or a plasma is created 
and heated to extreme temperatures by RF coupling (e.g. >10 6 *O with 
confinement provided by a toroidal magnetic field. Observation of 
intense EUV emission at low temperatures (e.g. «10 3 £) from atomic 
hydrogen and certain atomized elements or certain gaseous ions [9, 11- 
15, 21-22, 24-25] has been reported previously. The only pure elements 
that were observed to emit EUV were those wherein the ionization of t 
electrons from an atom to a continuum energy level is such that the sum 
of the ionization energies of the t electrons is approximately m-27.2eV 
where t and m are each an integer. K f Cs, and Sr atoms and Rb* ion 
ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and 
caused emission. Whereas, the chemically similar atoms, Na f Mg, and Ba, 
do not ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic 
hydrogen and caused no emission. 

The observed EUV emission could not be explained by conventional 
chemistry; rather, it must have been due to a novel chemical reaction 
between catalyst and atomic hydrogen. The catalysis of hydrogen 
involves the nonradiative transfer of energy from atomic hydrogen to a 
catalyst which may then release the transferred energy by radiative and 




nonradiative mechanisms. As a consequence of the nonradiative energy 
transfer, the hydrogen atom becomes unstable and emits further energy 
until it achieves a lower-energy nonradiative state having a principal 
energy level given by Eqs. (1-2) of the Appendix. 

The energy released during catalysis may undergo internal 
conversion and ionize or excite molecular and atomic hydrogen resulting 
in hydrogen emission which includes well characterized ultraviolet lines 
such as- the Lyman series. A search for the predicted Lyman series 
emission due to the catalyst mechanism comprising the nonradiative 
transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to Rb* to form Rb 2 \ and 
emission of the hydride ion product /T(l/2) was performed using EUV 
and visible (VIS) spectroscopy. (The catalytic reaction of Rb* and binding 
energy of the product hydride H~(\/2) are given in the Appendix.) 

IL EXPERIMENTAL 

A. EUV and Visible Spectroscopy 

Due to the extremely short wavelength of this radiation, 
"transparent" optics do not exist for EUV spectroscopy. Therefore, a 
windowless arrangement was used wherein the source was connected to 
the same vacuum vessel as the grating and detectors of the EUV 
spectrometer. Differential pumping permitted a high pressure in the cell 
as compared to that in the spectrometer. This was achieved by pumping 
on the cell outlet and pumping on the grating side of the collimator that 
served as a pin-hole inlet to the optics. The spectrometer was 
continuously evacuated to lO^-lO"* Torr by a turbomolecular pump with 
the pressure read by a cold cathode pressure gauge. The EUV 
spectrometer was connected to the cell light source with a 1.5 mm X 5 
mm collimator which provided a light path to the slits of the EUV 
spectrometer. The collimator also served as a flow constrictor of gas from 
the cell. Valves were between the cell and the mechanical pump, the cell 
and the monochromator, and the monochromator and its turbo pump. 
The cell was operated under gas flow conditions while maintaining a 
constant gas pressure in the cell with a mass flow controller. 
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EUV and VIS spectra were recorded on light emitted from plasmas 
of hydrogen with RbNO^ The experimental set up shown in Figure 1 
comprised a quartz cell which was 500 mm in length and 50 mm in 
diameter. The entire quartz cell was enclosed in an Alumina insulation 
package. Several K-type thermocouples were located in the insulation. 
The thermocouples were monitored with a multichannel computer data 
acquisition system. A Pyrex cap sealed to the quartz cell with a Viton O 
ring and a C-clamp incorporated ports for gas inlet, outlet, and photon 
detection. A tungsten filament (0.508 mm in diameter arid 800 cm in 
length, total resistance -2.5 Q) heater and hydrogen dissociator were in 
the quartz tube as well as a cylindrical titanium screen (300 mm long and 
40 mm in diameter) that served as a second hydrogen dissociator. The 
filament was coiled on a grooved ceramic tube support to maintain its 
shape when heated. The return lead passed through the inside of the 
ceramic tube. The filament leads were covered by a Alumina sheath. 

The light emission phenomena was studied for 1.) H 2 alone, 2.) 
Mg(NO,) 2 alone, 3.) Al(N0 3 \ alone, 4.) RbNO, alone, 5.) Mg{NO l ) 2 with 
flowing hydrogen, 6.) Al{NO y \ with flowing hydrogen, and 7.) RbN0 3 with 
flowing hydrogen. The inorganic test materials were coated on the " 
titanium screen dissociator by the method of wet impregnation. The 
screen was coated by dipping it in a 0.6 M RbNO 3 /\0% H 2 0 2 , 0.6 M 
Mg(NO 3 ) 2 /\0% W 2 £? 2 , or 0.6 M Al{N0 3 )J\Q% H 2 0 2 aqueous solution, and the 
crystalline material was dried on the surface by heating for 12 hours in a 
drying oven at 130 °C. A new dissociator was used for each experiment. 
The test materials were volatilized by the filament heater. 

The titanium screen was electrically floated. Power was applied to 
the filament by a DC power supply which was controlled by a constant 
power controller. The cell was operated with 300 W or less input power 
which corresponded to a cell wall temperature of about 700 °C. The 
temperature of the tungsten filament was estimated to be in the range 
1100 to 1500 °C. 

The cell was operated under gas flow conditions while maintaining 
a constant gas pressure in the cell. The hydrogen was ultrahigh purity. 
The gas pressure inside the cell was maintained at about 300 mTorr with 
a hydrogen flow rate of 5.5 seem controlled by a 0-20 seem range mass 
flow controller (MKS 1 179A21CS1BB) with a readout (MKS type 246). 
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The cell pressure was monitored by a 0-10 Torr MKS Baratron absolute 
pressure gauge. 

The light emission was introduced to an EUV spectrometer for 
spectral measurement. The spectrometer was a McPherson 0 2 meter 
monochromator (Model 302, Seya-Namioka type) equipped with a 1200 
lines/mm holographic grating with a platinum coating. The wavelength 
region covered by the monochromator was 30 - 560nm. A channel 
electron multiplier (CEM) was used to detect the EUV light. The 
wavelength resolution was about lnm (FWHM) with an entrance and exit 
slit width of 300 nm. The vacuum inside the monochromator was 
maintained below 5X10- Torr by a turbo pump. The Lyman « emission 
was recorded as a function of time after the filament was turned on The 
EUV spectra (50 - 90 nm) and (40-160 nm) of the RbNOJ H t cell emission 
were recorded at about the point of the maximum Lyman a emission. 

The EUV/UV/VIS spectrum (40 - 560™) of the cell emission with 
hydrogen alone was recorded with a photomultiplier tube (PMT) and a 
sodium salicylate scintillator. The PMT (Model R1527P, Hamamatsu) 
used has a spectral response in the range of 185-680 nm with a peak 
efficiency at about 400 nm. The scan interval was 0.4 nm. The inlet and 
outlet slit were 500 m with a corresponding wavelength resolution of 
1 .5 nm . 

The VIS spectrum (380 - 500 nm) of the cell emission was according 
to the method of the EUV/UV/VIS spectrum (40-560*m) except that the 
inlet and outlet slit were 300 m with a corresponding wavelength 
resolution of 1 nm. The spectrum was recorded two hours after a plasma 
formed. 

B. Standard Rubidium and Hydrogen Emission Spectra 

The standard EUV emission spectrum of rubidium was obtained 
with a gas discharge cell comprising a five-way stainless steel cross that 
served as the anode with a hollow stainless steel cathode that was coated 
with RbNO, by the same procedure used to coat the titanium dissociator. 
The five-way cross was pressurized with 1 Torr of hydrogen to initiate 
the discharge. The hydrogen was then evacuated so that only rubidium 
lines were observed. The DC voltage at the time the EUV spectrum was 
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recorded was 300 V. The standard EUV emission spectrum of hydrogen 
was obtained in the same manner as the standard rubidium spectrum, 
except that the cathode was not coated. 

III. RESULTS 

A. EUV Spectroscopy 

The intensity of the Lyman a emission as a function of time was 
recorded for four hours from the gas cell at a cell temperature of 700 °C 
comprising a tungsten filament, a titanium dissociator, and each of the 
controls Mg(NOj 2 alone and Al(N0 3 \ alone, as well as the catalyst RbN0 3 

alone. No Lyman a emission was observed. Similarly, a plasma did not 
form, and no EUV emission was observed with hydrogen alone at 300 
mtorr with a flow rate of 5.5 seem or with the control materials and the 
flowing hydrogen. The typical UV/VIS spectrum (40-560 nm) of a control 
is shown in Figure 2. No emission was observed except for the blackbody 
filament radiation at the longer wavelengths. 

The intensity of the Lyman a emission as a function of time with 
vaporized Rb + from RbNO^ with flowing hydrogen was recorded. Strong 
EUV emission was observed from vaporized catalyst only when hydrogen 
was present. The EUV spectrum (40-160 nm) of the cell emission recorded 
at about the point of the maximum Lyman a emission is shown in Figure 
3. 

B. EUV Emission of Rb + Catalyst 

The EUV spectrum (50-90 nm) of the emission of the RbNOJ H 2 gas 
cell (top curve) and the standard rubidium discharge plasma according to 
Sec. IIB (bottom curve) are shown in Figure 4. Line emission 
corresponding to Rb 2 * was observed at 81.59 nm, 59.1 nm, 58.1 nm, 55.6 nm, 
and 53.3 nm. Rb* was observed at 74.15 nm, 71.1 nm, 69.7 nm, and 64.38 nm. 
The assignments of the Rb 2 * and Rb* lines were confirmed by the NIST 
tables [37]. 
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C. 407 nm Emission with Rb + Catalyst 



The VIS spectra ( 380- 500 /im) of the cell emission of the RbNOJ H 2 
gas cell (top curve) and of standard hydrogen (bottom curve) are shown 
in Figure 5. From the comparison, a novel broad peak was observed at 
407 nm which was not due to rubidium emission. The known Rb I peaks 
are indicated in Figure 5. Molecular hydrogen has emission at 407 nm, but 
the assignment to molecular hydrogen was eliminated since the other 
peaks of hydrogen were not observed at comparable intensity. The novel 
broad 407 nm peak was observed only with Rb* and atomic hydrogen 
present over an extended reaction time. These results are consistent 
with the formation of H~(\/2) from the catalysis of atomic hydrogen by 

IV. DISCUSSION 

A plasma that emitted intense EUV formed at low temperatures 
(e.g. =10 3 *O from atomic hydrogen and Rb* catalyst which was vaporized 
by heating. No possible chemical reactions of the tungsten filament, the 
dissociator, the vaporized test material, and 300 mTorr hydrogen at a cell 
temperature of 700 °C could be found which accounted for the hydrogen 
Lyman a line emission. In fact, no known possible chemical reaction 
releases enough energy to form a hydrogen plasma and excite Lyman a 
emission from hydrogen. The emission was not observed with catalyst or 
hydrogen alone. Intense emission was observed for catalyst with 
hydrogen gas, but no emission was observed when magnesium or 
aluminum nitrate replaced rubidium nitrate catalyst with hydrogen. This 
result indicates that the emission was due to a reaction of the catalyst 
with hydrogen. 

Rubidium ions ionize at an integer multiple of the potential energy 
of atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV, m-27.2eV wherein m is an integer. The 
reaction Rb* to Rb 2 * has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.28 eV , which is 
equivalent to m = l. Characteristic emission was observed from Rb 2 * 
which confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 27.2 eV 
from atomic hydrogen to Rb* (Eq. (5). With a highly conductive plasma, 
the voltage of the cell was about 20 V, and the field strength was about 
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1-2 V/cm which was too low to ionize Rb + to Rb 2 \ The Rb u lines 
generated in the incandescently heated cell and due to the catalyst 
reaction of atomic hydrogen were confirmed by a high voltage discharge 
and NIST tables [37]. 

Similar low-voltage hydrogen catalysis plasmas formed with 
hydrogen-potassium mixtures have been reported previously [24-25] 
wherein the plasma decayed with a two second half-life when the electric 
field was actually set to zero. This was the thermal decay time of the 
filament which dissociated molecular hydrogen to atomic hydrogen. This 
experiment showed that hydrogen line emission was occurring even 
though the voltage between the heater wires was set to and measured to 
be zero and indicated that the emission was due to a reaction of 
potassium atoms with atomic hydrogen. Potassium atoms ionize at an 
integer multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, m-212eV. 
The enthalpy of ionization of K to K 3+ has a net enthalpy of reaction of 
81.7426 eV, which is equivalent to m = 3. 

An excessive plasma afterglow duration was also previously 
reported for RbN0 3 and other catalysts [25]. A catalytic plasma of 
hydrogen and certain alkali ions formed at low temperatures (<\0 3 K) as 
recorded via EUV spectroscopy and the hydrogen Balmer and alkali line 
emissions in the visible range. The observed plasma formed from atomic 
hydrogen generated at a tungsten filament that heated a titanium 
dissociator and one of potassium, rubidium, cesium, and their carbonates 
and nitrates. These atoms and ions ionize to provide a net enthalpy of 
reaction of an integer multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen 
(m-27.2eV, m- integer) to within 0.17 eV and comprise only a single 
ionization in the case of a potassium or rubidium ion. Whereas, the 
chemically similar atoms of sodium and sodium and lithium carbonates 
and nitrates which do not ionize with these constraints caused no 
emission. To test the electric dependence of the emission, the weak 
electric field of about 1 V/cm was set and measured to be zero in 
< 0.5X10^ sec. An afterglow duration of about one to two seconds was 
recorded in the case of potassium, rubidium, cesium, K 2 C0 3 , RbNO^ and 
CsNO). Hydrogen line or alkali line emission was occurring even though 
the voltage between the heater wires was set to and measured to be zero. 
These atoms and ions ionize to provide a net enthalpy of reaction of an 



integer multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen to within less 
than the thermal energies at ~ 10 3 K and comprise only a single ionization 
in the case of a potassium or rubidium ion. Since the thermal decay time 
of the filament for dissociation of molecular hydrogen to atomic hydrogen 
was similar to the plasma afterglow duration, the emission was 
determined to be due to a reaction of atomic hydrogen with each of the 
atoms or ions that did not require the presence of an electric field to be 
functional. 



with an electron to form /T(l/2). The predicted H~(\I2) hydride ion of 
hydrogen catalysis by Rb* was observed spectroscopically at 407 nm 
corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 3.05 eV. The hydride 
reaction product formed over time. 

In a recently submitted paper [11], /T(l/2), the hydride ion catalyst 
product of K+ fK* or Rb*, was reported to have been observed by high 
resolution visible spectroscopy as a broad peak at 407.00 nm with a FWHM 
of 0.14 nm corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 3.0468 eV. 
From the electron g factor, bound-free hyperfine structure lines of 
/T(l/2) were predicted with energies E HF given by 

E HF =j 2 3.0056 X 10" 5 + 3.0575 eV (j is an integer) as an inverse Rydberg-type 
series that converges at increasing wavelengths and terminates at 
3.0575 eV — the hydride spin-pairing energy plus the binding energy. The 
high resolution visible plasma emission spectra in the region of 400.0 nm 
to 406.0 nm matched the predicted emission lines for j = \ to ; = 37 to 

within a 1 part per 10 5 . 

The formation of compounds having novel hydride ions H~{\l p) 

would be substantial evidence supporting catalysis of hydrogen as the 
mechanism of observed rt-plasmas and further support the spectroscopic 
identification of H~{\l p) (p is an integer). Compounds containing novel 
hydride ions have been isolated as products of the reaction of atomic 
hydrogen with atoms and ions identified as catalysts in previously 
reported EUV studies [26-32]. The novel hydride compounds were 
identified analytically by techniques such as time of flight secondary ion 
mass spectroscopy, X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy, and X H nuclear 
magnetic resonance spectroscopy. For example, the time of flight 



Rb* is predicted to catalyze hydrogen 




reacts 
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secondary ion mass spectroscopy showed a large hydride peak in the 
negative spectrum. The X-ray photoelectron spectrum showed large 

metal core level shifts due to binding with the hydride as well as novel 

hydride peaks. The ] H nuclear magnetic resonance spectrum showed 

significantly upfield shifted peaks which corresponded to and identified 
novel hydride ions. 

V. CONCLUSION 

Characteristic emission was observed from Rb 2 * which confirmed 
the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic 
hydrogen to Rb+ (Eq. (5). The predicted H'{\/2) hydride ion of hydrogen 
catalysis by Rb+ catalyst given by Eqs. (5-7) and Eq. (18) was observed 
spectroscopically at 407 nm corresponding to its predicted binding energy 
of 3.05 eV. 
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APPENDIX 



A. Catalysts 

The mechanism of EUV emission and formation of a novel hydride 
ion can not be explained by the conventional chemistry of hydrogen; 
rather, it must have been due to a novel chemical reaction between 
catalyst and atomic hydrogen. Mills [1-35] predicts that certain atoms or 
ions serve as catalysts to release energy from hydrogen to produce an 
increased binding energy hydrogen atom called a hydrino atom having a 
binding energy of 

j. r. 13.6 eV /t , 

Binding Energy = 5 — ( 1 ) 

n 

where 

n-Kkk^ (2) 
2 3 4 p 



and p is an integer greater than 1, designated as f/j^-j where a H is the 

radius of the hydrogen atom. Hydrinos are predicted to form by reacting 
an ordinary hydrogen atom with a catalyst having a net enthalpy of 
reaction of about 

m-21.2eV (3) 
where m is an integer. This catalysis releases energy from the hydrogen 
atom with a commensurate decrease in size of the hydrogen atom, r n =na H . 
For example, the catalysis of H(n = \) to H(n = U2) releases 40.8 eV, and the 
hydrogen radius decreases from a H to 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are also given by Eq. 
(1) except that 

n = 1,2,3,... (4) 
The n = \ state is the "ground" state for "pure" photon transitions (the n = l 
state can absorb a photon and go to an excited electronic state, but it 
cannot release a photon and go to a lower-energy electronic state). 
However, an electron transition from the ground state to a lower-energy 
state is possible by a nonradiative energy transfer such as multipole 
coupling or a resonant collision mechanism. These lower-energy states 
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have fractional quantum numbers, n = — ^— . Processes that occur 

integer 

without photons and that require collisions are common. For example, 
the exothermic chemical reaction of H + H to form H 2 does not occur with 
the emission of a photon. Rather, the reaction requires a collision with a 
third body, M, to remove the bond energy- H + H + M^>H 2 +M* [38]. The 
third body distributes the energy from the exothermic reaction, and the 
end result is the H 2 molecule and an increase in the temperature of the 
system. Some commercial phosphors are based on nonradiative energy 
transfer involving multipole coupling. For example, the strong absorption 
strength of Sb 3 * ions along with the efficient nonradiative transfer of 
excitation from Sfc 3+ to M/i 2+ , are responsible for the strong manganese 
luminescence from phosphors containing these ions [39]. 

Similarly, the n~\ state of hydrogen and the n = — 5 — states of 
J integer 

hydrogen are nonradiative, but a transition between two nonradiative 
states, say n = \ to n = l/2, is possible via a nonradiative energy transfer. 
In these cases, during the transition the electron couples to another 
electron transition, electron transfer reaction, or inelastic scattering 
reaction which can absorb the exact amount of energy that must be 
removed from the hydrogen atom to cause the transition. Thus, a 
catalyst provides a net positive enthalpy of reaction of m*212eV (i.e. it 
absorbs mll.leV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or ions serve as 
catalysts by accepting energy from hydrogen atoms through a 
nonradiative resonant transfer. The catalyst may then release the 
transferred energy by radiative and nonradiative mechanisms.. As a 
consequence of the nonradiative energy transfer, the hydrogen atom 
becomes unstable and emits further energy until it achieves a lower- 
energy nonradiative state having a principal energy level given by Eqs. 
(1-2). 

Rubidium Ion 

Rubidium ions can provide a net enthalpy of a multiple of that of 
the potential energy of the hydrogen atom. The second ionization energy 
of rubidium is 27.28 eV. The reaction Rb* to Rb 2+ has a net enthalpy of 
reaction of 27.28 eV , which is equivalent to m = l in Eq. (3). 
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27.28 eV+Rb 



> + + //j^-J -> Rb 2+ +e~ + //J-3t_J + [( p+ 1) 2 - ^]X1X6 *V (5) 



Rb 2+ + e" -> + 27.28 eV (6) 
The overall reaction is 



Alkali metal nitrates are extraordinarily volatile and can be distilled at 
350-500 °C [40]. RbNO) is the favored candidate for providing gaseous 

Rb* ions. Rb* ion emission was observed in the EUV and VIS spectrum. 



Cesium 

A catalytic system is provided by the ionization of two electrons 
from a cesium atom each to a continuum energy level such that the sum 
of the ionization energies of the two electrons is approximately 27,2 eV. 
The first and second ionization energies of cesium are 3.89390 eV and 
23.15745 eV, respectively [36]. The double ionization (r = 2) reaction of Cs 
to O 2 *, then, has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.05135 eV, which is 
equivalent to m = l in Eq. (3). 



27.05135 eV + a(m) + //|^j-> Cs 2 * +2e~ + //J-^-J + [( p +l) 2 - p 2 ]X\3.6 eV 



(8) 



Cs 2 * + 2e~ -» Cs(m) + 27.05 1 35 e V ( 9 ) 

And, the overall reaction is 

//M*-| + [(P + D 2 -p 2 ]X\3.6 eV (10) 
LP j L(P + 1 >J 



Argon Ion 

Argon ions can provide a net enthalpy of a multiple of that of the 
potential energy of the hydrogen atom. The second ionization energy of 
argon is 27.63 eV. The reaction Ar + to Ar 2 * has a net enthalpy of reaction 
of 27.63 eV, which is equivalent to m = l in Eq. (3). 
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27.63 eV + Ar+ + H P*- -» 4r 2+ + e~ + + + 1) 2 - p 2 ]X\3.6 eV 



(11) 



Ar 2+ +e~ ->Ar++ 27.63 eV (12) 
And, the overall reaction is 

"fch 1)2 ~ pl 1X13,6 ^ ( 1 3) 

Potassium 

An additional catalytic system involves potassium atoms. The first, 
second, and third ionization energies of potassium are 4.34066 eV, 31.63 eV\ 
45.806 eV, respectively [36]. The triple ionization (/ = 3) reaction of K to 
K i+ , then, has a net enthalpy of reaction of 81.7766 eV, which is equivalent 
to m = 3 in Eq. (3). 

8 1 .7766 e V + K(m) + J -> AT 3+ + 3e~ + # [^f^] + KP + 3) 2 - p 2 ]X13.6 e V (14) 

A° + + 3<T -» /C(m) + 8 1 .7766 e V (15) 
And, the overall reaction is 

tf|^^] + [(/> + 3) 2 -p 2 ]X\3 .6 eV (16) 

B. Hydride Ion 

A novel hydride ion having extraordinary chemical properties 
given by Mills [1] is predicted to form by the reaction of an electron with 
a hydrino (Eq. (17)). The resulting hydride ion is referred to as a hydrino 
hydride ion, designated as H~(\lp). 

//^j + e-^f/-(l/p) (17) 

The hydrino hydride ion is distinguished from an ordinary hydride 
ion having a binding energy of 0.8 eV. The hydrino hydride ion is 
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predicted [1] to comprise a hydrogen nucleus and two indistinguishable 
electrons at a binding energy according to the following formula: 



Binding Energy = - 



m e a 0 



1 + F , 

1 + Vj(5 + 1) 

, L p . 



(18) 



where p is an integer greater than one, *=l/2, h is Planck's constant bar, 
\i 0 is the permeability of vacuum, m e is the mass of the electron, \i e is the 
reduced electron mass, a 0 is the Bohr radius, and e is the elementary 
charge. The ionic radius is 

r^^l + ^T)\s = \ (19) 
p * ' 2 

From Eq. (19), the radius of the hydrino hydride ion H~(\lp)\p- integer is 

- that of ordinary hydride ion, AT(1/1). 
P 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. The experimental set up comprising a gas cell light source 
and an EUV spectrometer which was differentially pumped. 

Figure 2. The EUV/UV/VIS spectrum (40-560 nm) of the cell 
emission from the gas cell at a cell temperature of 700 °C comprising a 
tungsten filament, a titanium dissociator, and 300 mTorr hydrogen that 
was recorded with a photomultiplier tube (PMT) and a sodium salicylate 
scintillator with an entrance and exit slit width of 500 jjm. No emission 
was observed except for the blackbody filament radiation at the longer 
wavelengths. 

Figure 3. The EUV spectrum (40- 160 nm) of the cell emission 
recorded at about the point of the maximum Lyman a emission from the 
gas cell at a cell temperature of 700 °C comprising a tungsten filament, a 
titanium dissociator, 300 mTorr hydrogen, and vaporized Rb* from RbN0 3 
that was recorded with a CEM. Strong Lyman series emission was 
observed. 

Figure 4. The EUV spectrum ( 50 - 90 nm) of the emission of the 
RbN0 2 / H 2 gas cell (top curve) and the standard discharge rubidium 
plasma (bottom curve). Line emission corresponding to Rb 1 * was 
observed at 81.59nm, 59.1 nm, 58.1 nm, 55.6nm, and 53.3nm. Rb + was 
observed at 74.15 nm, 71.1 nm, 69.7 nm, and 64.38 nm. 

Figure 5. The VIS spectra (380-500 nm) of the cell emission of the 
RbNOj H 2 gas cell (top curve) and of standard hydrogen (bottom curve). 
A novel broad peak was observed at 407 nm which was not due to 
rubidium or hydrogen emission. The peak was assigned to H~(\/2) 
emission. 
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Measurement of Energy Balances of Noble Gas-Hydrogen 
Discharge Plasmas Using Calvet Calorimetry 

R. Mills, J. Dong, W. Good, P. Ray, J. He, B. Dhandapani 

BlackLight Power, Inc. 
493 Old Trenton Road 
Cranbury, NJ 08512 

From a solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation with a 
nonradiative boundary condition based on Maxwell's equations, Mills 
predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction with 
certain gaseous ions such as Ar + which ionize at integer multiples of the 
potential energy of atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV. The reaction involves a 
nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is lower in 
energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen with the release of energy. Upon 
the addition of 5% argon catalyst to a hydrogen plasma, the Lyman a 
emission was observed to increase by about an order of magnitude which 
indicated an increase in the plasma temperature; whereas, xenon control 
had no effect. Thus, the energy balances of argon-hydrogen glow 
discharge plasmas were measured using Calvet calorimetry. The steady 
state Calvet voltage significantly increased upon the addition of 3% 
hydrogen to an argon plasma, and the output signal was integrated until 
the signal returned to baseline. An energy balance of over 
-151,000 kJ/moleH 2 was measured compared to the enthalpy of combustion 
of hydrogen of -241.8 kJ/moleH 2 . Whereas, under identical conditions no 
change in the Calvet voltage was observed when hydrogen was added to 
a plasma of xenon which does not provide a reaction with a net enthalpy 
of a multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen under these 
conditions. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Background 



J. J. Balmer showed in 1885 that the frequencies for some of the 
lines observed in the emission spectrum of atomic hydrogen could be 
expressed with a completely empirical relationship. This approach was 
later extended by J. R. Rydberg, who showed that all of the spectral lines 
of atomic hydrogen were given by the equation: 



(1) 



where /? = 109,677 cm~\ n f = 1,2,3 n. = 2,3,4,..., andn. t >n f . 

Niels Bohr, in 1913, developed a theory for atomic hydrogen that 
gave energy levels in agreement with Rydberg's equation. An identical 
equation, based on a totally different theory for the hydrogen atom, was 
developed by E. Schrbdinger, and independently by W. Heisenberg, in 
1926. 

F e 1 13.598 eV 

b "- ~n^^ n> < 2a > 

n = l f 2,3,... (2 b) 

where a H is the Bohr radius for the hydrogen atom ( 52.947 pm) t e is the 
magnitude of the charge of the electron, and e 9 is the vacuum 
permittivity. Based on the solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation 
with a nonradiative boundary condition based on Maxwell's equations, 
Mills [1-35] predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic 
reaction with certain atomized elements or certain gaseous ions which 
singly or multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of 
atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV. The reaction involves a nonradiative energy 
transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is lower in energy than unreacted 
atomic hydrogen that corresponds to a fractional principal quantum 
number where Eq. (2b) should be replaced by Eq. (2c). 

/i = 1,2,3,..., fln rf in = III ( ... ( 2c ) 
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A number of independent experimental observations lead to the 
conclusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional quantum states 
that are at lower energies than the traditional "ground" (n = \) state. 

B. Lower-Energy Hydrogen Experimental Data 

Prior related studies that support the possibility of a novel reaction 
of atomic hydrogen which produces a chemically generated or assisted 
plasma (rt-plasma) and produces novel hydride compounds include 
extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy [6-9, 11-18, 21-23], characteristic 
emission from catalysis and the hydride ion products [9-14], lower- 
energy hydrogen emission [4, 6, 7-8, 17], plasma formation [9, 11-16, 21- 
22, 24-25], Balmer a line broadening [7, 9, 11, 15-19], elevated electron 
temperature [7, 17], anomalous plasma afterglow duration [24-25], power 
generation [7, 9, 15-17, 19-21, 32], and analysis of chemical compounds 
[26-32]. Exemplary studies include: 

1. ) the observation of intense extreme ultraviolet (EUV) emission at 
low temperatures (e.g. -10 3 tf) from atomic hydrogen and only those 
atomized elements or gaseous ions which provide a net enthalpy of 
reaction of approximately m-27.2eV via the ionization of t electrons to a 
continuum energy level where t and m are each an integer (e.g. K, Cs, 
and Sr atoms and Rb + ion ionize at integer multiples of the potential 
energy of atomic hydrogen and caused emission; whereas, the chemically 
similar atoms, Na, Mg y and Ba, do not ionize at integer multiples of the 
potential energy of atomic hydrogen and caused no emission) [9, 11-16, 
21-22, 24-25], 

2. ) the observation of novel EUV emission lines from microwave 
and glow discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen with energies of 

q \3.6eV where <? = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,1 1,12 or these lines inelastically scattered 
by helium atoms in the excitation of He(\s 2 ) to He(\s'2p x ) that were 
identified as hydrogen transitions to electronic energy levels below the 
"ground" state corresponding to fractional quantum numbers [6, 7, 17], 

3. ) the observation of novel EUV emission lines from microwave 
and glow discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen at 44.2 nm and 40.5 nm 

with energies of <?13.6 + -V-^r |X13.6 eV where q = 2 and n,=2,4 



f-v-4 
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that corresponded to multipole coupling to give two photon emission 
from a continuum excited state atom and an atom undergoing fractional 
Rydberg state transition [7], 

4. ) the identification of transitions of atomic hydrogen to lower 
energy levels corresponding to lower-energy hydrogen atoms in the 
extreme ultraviolet emission spectrum from interstellar medium and the 
sun [1, 4, 6, 8], 

5. ) the EUV spectroscopic observation of lines by the Institut fur 
Niedertemperatur-Plasmaphysik e.V. that could be assigned to transitions 
of atomic hydrogen to lower energy levels corresponding to fractional 
principal quantum numbers and the emission from the excitation of the 
corresponding hydride ions [23], 

6. ) the recent analysis of mobility and spectroscopy data of 
individual electrons in liquid helium which shows direct experimental 
confirmation that electrons may have fractional principal quantum 
energy levels [5], 

7. ) the observation of novel EUV emission lines from microwave 
discharges of argon or helium with 10% hydrogen that matched those 
predicted for vibrational transitions of H' 7 [n = \/4;n* = 2]* with energies of 
v \A$5eV y u = 17to38 that terminated at the predicted dissociation limit, 
E D9 of // 2 [n = l/4] + , E D = 42.88 eV (28.92 nm) [8], 

8. ) the observation of continuum state emission of Cs 2+ and Ar 2 * at 

53.3 nm and 45.6 nm, respectively, with the absence of the other /* 
corresponding Rydberg series of lines from these species which 
confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 27.2 eV from 
atomic hydrogen to the catalysts atomic Cs or Ar + [14], 

9. ) the spectroscopic observation of the predicted hydride ion 
H~{\/2) of hydrogen catalysis by either Cs atom or Ar+ catalyst at 401 nm 
corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 3.05 eV [14], 

10. ) the observation of /T(l/2), the hydride ion catalyst product of 
K*/K + or Rb*, by high resolution visible spectroscopy as a broad peak at 
407.00 nm with a FWHM of 0.14 nm corresponding to its predicted binding 
energy of 3.0468 eV- [11], 

11. ) the observation that the high resolution visible plasma 
emission spectra in the region of 400.0 nm to 406.0 nm matched the 
predicted bound-free hyperfine structure lines E HF of H~(\I2) calculated 
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from the electron g factor as E HF = /3.0056 X 1(T 5 + 3.0575 eV (j is an integer) 
for j = l to ; = 37 [16] to within a 1 part per 10 5 [11], 

12. ) the observation of characteristic emission from A° + which 
confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 3*27.2 eV from 
atomic hydrogen to atomic K [13], 

13. ) the spectroscopic observation of the predicted H~(U4) ion of 
hydrogen catalysis by K catalyst at 1 10 nm corresponding to its predicted 
binding energy of \\2eV [11, 13], 

14. ) the observation of characteristic emission from Rb 2 * which 
confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 27.2 eV from 
atomic hydrogen to Rb* [12], 

15. ) the spectroscopic observation of the predicted /T(l/2) ion of 
hydrogen catalysis by Rb+ catalyst at 407 nm corresponding to its 
predicted binding energy of 3.05 eV [12], 

16. ) the observation by the Institut fur Niedertemperatur- 
Plasmaphysik e.V. of an anomalous plasma and plasma afterglow 
duration formed with hydrogen-potassium mixtures [24], 

17. ) the observation of anomalous afterglow durations of plasmas 
formed by catalysts providing a net enthalpy of reaction within thermal 
energies of m- 27.28 eV [24-25], 

18. ) the observation of Lyman series in the EUV that represents an 
energy release about 10 times that of hydrogen combustion which is 
greater than that of any possible known chemical reaction [9, 11-16, 21- 
22, 24-25], 

19. ) the observation of line emission by the Institut fur 
Niedertemperatur-Plasmaphysik e.V. with a 4° grazing incidence EUV 
spectrometer that was 100 times more energetic than the combustion of 
hydrogen [23], 

20. ) the observation of anomalous plasmas formed with Sr and Ar+ 
catalysts at 1% of the theoretical or prior known voltage requirement 
with a light output per unit power input up to 8600 times that of the 
control standard light source [15-16, 20-21], 

21. ) the observation that the optically measured output power of 
gas cells for power supplied to the glow discharge increased by over two 
orders of magnitude depending on the presence of less than 1% partial 
pressure of certain catalysts in hydrogen gas or argon-hydrogen gas 
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mixtures, and an excess thermal balance of 42 W was measured for the 
97% argon and 3% hydrogen mixture versus argon plasma alone [20], 

22. ) the observation that glow discharge plasmas of the catalyst- 
hydrogen mixtures of strontium-hydrogen, helium-hydrogen, argon- 
hydrogen, strontium-helium-hydrogen, and strontium-argon-hydrogen 
showed significant Balmer a line broadening corresponding to an average 
hydrogen atom temperature of 25-45 eV; whereas, plasmas of the 
noncatalyst-hydrogen mixtures of pure hydrogen, krypton-hydrogen, 
xenon-hydrogen, and magnesium-hydrogen showed no excessive 
broadening corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 

= 3eV [17-19], 

23. ) the observation that microwave helium-hydrogen and argon- 
hydrogen plasmas having catalyst Ar* or He 2 * showed extraordinary 
Balmer a line broadening due to hydrogen catalysis corresponding to an 
average hydrogen atom temperature of 110- 130 eV and 180- 210 eV y 
respectively; whereas, plasmas of pure hydrogen, neon-hydrogen, 
krypton-hydrogen, and xenon-hydrogen showed no excessive broadening 
corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of ~3eV [7, 18], 

24. ) the observation that microwave helium-hydrogen and argon- 
hydrogen plasmas showed average electron temperatures that were high, 
28,000 K and 11,600 K, respectively; whereas, the corresponding 
temperatures of helium and argon alone were only 6800 K and 4800 K, 
respectively [7, 18], 

25. ) the observation of significant Balmer a line broadening of 

17, 9, 11, 14, and 24 eV from rt-piasmas of incandescently heated hydrogen 
with K* IK*, Rb* y cesium, strontium, and strontium with Ar* catalysts, 
respectively, wherein the results could not be explained by Stark or 
thermal broadening or electric field acceleration of charged species since 
the measured field of the incandescent heater was extremely weak, 1 
V/cm, corresponding to a broadening of much less than 1 eV [9], 

26. ) calorimetric measurement of excess power of 20 mW/cc on rt- 
plasmas formed by heating hydrogen with K* IK* and Ar* as catalysts [9], 

27. ) the high resolution visible spectroscopic observation from rt- 
plasmas and plasma electrolysis cells of the predicted /T(l/2) ion of 
hydrogen catalysis by each of K*!K*\ Rb* , Cs, and Ar* at 407 nm 
corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 3.05 eV [9-11], 
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28. ) the isolation of novel inorganic hydride compounds such as 
KHKHCO) and KH following each of the electrolysis and plasma 
electrolysis of a K 2 CO^ electrolyte which comprised high binding energy 
hydride ions that were stable in water with their identification by 
methods such as (i) ToF-SIMS on KH KHCO^ which showed inorganic 
hydride clusters K[KH KHCO^ and a negative ToF-SIMS dominated by 
hydride ion, (ii) X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy which showed novel 
peaks corresponding to high binding energy hydride ions, and (iii) proton 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy which showed upfield shifted 
peaks corresponding to more diamagnetic, high-binding-energy hydride 
ions [10, 28-29, 31], 

29. ) the observation that the power output exceeded the power 
supplied to a hydrogen glow discharge plasmas by 35-184 W depending 
on the presence of catalysts from helium or argon and less than 1% 
partial pressure of strontium metal in noble gas-hydrogen mixtures; 
whereas, the chemically similar noncatalyst krypton had no effect on the 
power balance [19], 

30. ) the observation that upon the addition of 10% hydrogen to a 
helium microwave plasma maintained with a constant microwave input 
power of 40 W, the thermal output power was measured to be at least 
400 W corresponding to a reactor temperature rise from room 
temperature to 1200 °C within 150 seconds, a power density of 40 MW / m\ 
and an energy balance of at least -5 X 10 5 U/moleH 2 compared to the 
enthalpy of combustion of hydrogen of -241.8 kJlmoleH 2 [17], 

31. ) the differential scanning calorimetry (DSC) measurement of 
minimum heats of formation of KHl by the catalytic reaction of K with 
atomic hydrogen and Kl that were over -2000 kJ I mole H 2 compared to the 
enthalpy of combustion of hydrogen of -241.8 kJ I mole H 2 [32], 

32. ) the isolation of novel hydrogen compounds as products of the 
reaction of atomic hydrogen with atoms and ions which formed an 
anomalous plasma as reported in the EUV studies [26-32], 

33. ) the identification of novel hydride compounds by a number of 
analytic methods as such as (i) time of flight secondary ion mass 
spectroscopy which showed a dominant hydride ion in the negative ion 
spectrum, (ii) X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy which showed novel 
hydride peaks and significant shifts of the core levels of the primary 
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elements bound to the novel hydride ions, (iii) '« nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectroscopy (NMR) which showed extraordinary upfield 
chem.cal shifts compared to the NMR of the corresponding ordinary 
hydrides, and iv.) thermal decomposition with analysis by gas 
chromatography, and mass spectroscopy which identified the compounds 
as hydrides [26-32], 

34. ) the NMR identification of novel hydride compounds MH*X 
wherein M is the alkali or alkaline earth metal, X, is a halide and H* 
comprises a novel high binding energy hydride ion identified by a large 
distinct upfield resonance [26-31], 

35. ) the replication of the NMR results of the identification of novel 
hydride compounds by large distinct upfield resonances at Spectral Data 
Services, University of Massachusetts Amherst, University of Delaware 
Grace Davison, and National Research Council of Canada [26], 

^ 36.) the NMR identification of novel hydride compounds MH* and 
MH 2 wherein M is the alkali or alkaline earth metal and H* comprises a 
novel high binding energy hydride ion identified by a large distinct 
upfield resonance that proves the hydride ion is different from the 
hydride ion of the corresponding known compound of the same 
composition [26]. 

C. Mechanism of the Formation of Lower-Energy Atomic 

Hydrogen 

The mechanism of the EUV emission, the formation of novel 
hydrides, and the observation of certain EUV lines from interstellar 
medium and the sun can not be explained by the conventional energy 
levels of hydrogen, but it is predicted by a solution of the Schrodinger 
equation with a nonradiative boundary constraint put forward by Mills 
[1]. Mills predicts that certain atoms or ions serve as catalysts to release 
energy from hydrogen to produce an increased binding energy hydrogen 
atom called a hydrino atom having a binding energy given by Eq. (2a) 
where 

_ I 1 1 l 
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and p is an integer greater than 1, designated as Hi 




where a H is the 



radius of the hydrogen atom. Hydrinos are predicted to form by reacting 
an ordinary hydrogen atom with a catalyst having a net enthalpy of 
reaction of about 



where m is an integer. This catalysis releases energy from the hydrogen 
atom with a commensurate decrease in size of the hydrogen atom, r n =na H . 
For example, the catalysis of //(n = l) to H(n = \/2) releases 40.8 eV, and the 
hydrogen radius decreases from a H to ~a H . 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are also given by Eq. 
(2a) except with Eq. (2b). The n = l state is the "ground" state for "pure" 
photon transitions (the n = \ state can absorb a photon and go to an 
excited electronic state, but it cannot release a photon and go to a lower- 
energy electronic state). However, an electron transition from the ground 
state to a lower-energy state is possible by a nonradiative energy 
transfer such as multipole coupling or a resonant collision mechanism. 
These lower-energy states have fractional quantum numbers, n = . fl gr • 

Processes that occur without photons and that require collisions are 
common. For example, the exothermic chemical reaction of H + H to form 
H 2 does not occur with the emission of a photon. Rather, the reaction 
requires a collision with a third body, A/, to remove the bond energy- 
H + H + M -> H 2 + M* [36]. The third body distributes the energy from the 
exothermic reaction, and the end result is the H 2 molecule and an 
increase in the temperature of the system. Some commercial phosphors 
are based on nonradiative energy transfer involving multipole coupling. 
For example, the strong absorption strength of Sb u ions along with the 
efficient nonradiative transfer of excitation from Sb 3+ to A/n 2+ are 
responsible for the strong manganese luminescence from phosphors 
containing these ions [37]. 

Similarly, the n = l state of hydrogen and the n = states of 

hydrogen are nonradiative, but a transition between two nonradiative 
states, say n = \ to n = l/2, is possible via a nonradiative energy transfer. 
In these cases, during the transition the electron couples to another 



m-212eV 



(4) 
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electron transition, electron transfer reaction, or inelastic scattering 
reaction which can absorb the exact amount of energy that must be 
removed from the hydrogen atom to cause the transition. Thus, a 
catalyst provides a net positive enthalpy of reaction of m-21.2eV (i.e. it 
absorbs m-21.2eV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or ions serve as 
catalysts by accepting energy from hydrogen atoms through a 
nonradiative resonant transfer. The catalyst may then release the 
transferred energy by radiative and nonradiative mechanisms. As a 
consequence of the nonradiative energy transfer, the hydrogen atom 
becomes unstable and emits further energy until it achieves a lower- 
energy nonradiative state having a principal energy level given by Eqs. 
(2a) and (3). 



D. Catalysts 



Argon ions can provide a net enthalpy of a multiple of that of the 
potential energy of the hydrogen atom. The second ionization energy of 
argon is 27.63 eV [38]. The reaction Ar + to Ar 2 * has a net enthalpy of 
reaction of 27.63 eV, which is equivalent to m = l in Eq. (4). 

27. 63 e V + Ar* + j -> Ar 2 + + e + J + t(P+ *) 2 ~ p 2 1*1 3. 6 e V ( 5 ) 

Ar 2 ++e~^>Ar+ +27.63 eV (6) 
And, the overall reaction is 

h [^p ] ~* i(p + 1)2 " p2]xx3 ' 6 ev {l) 

The energy given off during catalysis is much greater than the 
energy lost to the catalyst. The energy released is large compared to 
conventional chemical reactions. For example, when hydrogen and 
oxygen gases undergo combustion to form water 

the known enthalpy of formation of water is AH f = -241 .8 kJ I mole or 1.25 

eV per hydrogen atom. By contrast, each (n=l) ordinary hydrogen atom 

undergoing catalysis releases a net of 40.8 eV. Moreover, further catalytic 

transitions may occur: /? = --»-, , — and so on. Once catalysis 

2 3 3 4 4 5 
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begins, hydrinos autocatalyze further in a process called 
disproportionation. This mechanism is similar to that of an inorganic ion 
catalysis. But, hydrino catalysis should have a higher reaction rate than 
that of the inorganic ion catalyst due to the better match of the enthalpy 

to m ll.leV. 

II. EXPERIMENTAL 
A, EUV Spectroscopy 

Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was recorded on a 
hydrogen microwave plasma alone and with 5% argon or 5% xenon. Due 
to the extremely short wavelength of this radiation, "transparent" optics 
do not exist. Therefore, a windowless arrangement was used wherein the 
microwave discharge cell was connected to the same vacuum vessel as 
the grating and detectors of the EUV spectrometer. Differential pumping 
permitted a high pressure in the cell as compared to that in the 
spectrometer. This was achieved by pumping on the cell outlet and 
pumping on the grating side of the collimator that served as a pin-hole 
inlet to the optics. The spectrometer was continuously evacuated to 
10" 4 — lO^ 6 Torr by a turbomolecular pump with the pressure read by a 
cold cathode pressure gauge. The EUV spectrometer was connected to the 
cell light source with a 1.5 mm X 5 mm collimator which provided a light 
path to the slits of the EUV spectrometer. The collimator also served as a 
flow constrictor of gas from the cell. The cell was operated under gas 
flow conditions while maintaining a constant gas pressure in the cell. 

For spectral measurement, the light emission from microwave 
plasmas of hydrogen alone, hydrogen-argon (95/5%), and hydrogen- 
xenon (95/5%) were introduced to a normal incidence McPherson 0.2 
meter monochromator (Model 302, Seya-Namioka type) equipped with a 
1200 lines/mm holographic grating with a platinum coating. The 
wavelength region covered by the monochromator was 5-560 nm. The UV 
spectrum (90-165*m) of the cell emission was recorded with a 
photomultiplier tube (PMT) and a sodium salicylate scintillator. The PMT 
(Model R1527P, Hamamatsu) used has a spectral response in the range of 
185-680 nm with a peak efficiency at about 400 nm. The wavelength 

1 1 



resolution was about 1 nm (FWHM) with an entrance and exit slit width of 
300 \un. The increment was 0.1 and the dwell time was 500 ms. 

B. Microwave Emission Spectra 

The experimental set up comprising a microwave discharge gas cell 
light source and an EUV spectrometer which was differentially pumped is 
shown in Figure 1. Extreme ultraviolet emission spectra were obtained 
on plasmas of hydrogen alone, hydrogen-argon mixture (95/5%), and 
hydrogen-xenon mixture (95/5%). Hydrogen or the hydrogen-noble gas 
mixture was flowed through a half inch diameter quartz tube at 1 Torr 
that was maintained by flowing hydrogen or the gas mixture while 
monitoring the pressure with a 10 Torr and 1000 Torr MKS Baratron 
absolute pressure gauge. The tube was fitted with an Opthos coaxial 
microwave cavity (Evenson cavity). The microwave generator was a 
Opthos model MPG-4M generator (Frequency: 2450 MHz). The input 
power to the plasma was set at 85 watts. The EUV spectrometer was a 
normal incidence monochromator. (See EUV-Spectroscopy Section). 

C. Calvet Calorimeter Methods 

The instrument used to measure the heat of reaction was a 
cylindrical heat flux calorimeter (International Thermal Instrument Co., 
Model CA- 100-1). The cylindrical calorimeter walls contained a 
thermopile structure composed of two sets of thermoelectric junctions. 
One set of junctions was in thermal contact with the internal calorimeter 
wall, at temperature T jf and the second set of thermal junctions was in 
thermal contact with the external calorimeter wall at T e which was held 
constant by a forced convection oven. When heat was generated in the 
calorimeter cell, the calorimeter radially transferred a constant fraction 
of this heat into the surrounding heat sink. As heat flowed a 
temperature gradient, (7,-T,), was established between the two sets of 
thermopile junctions. This temperature gradient generated a voltage 
which was compared to the linear voltage versus power calibration curve 
to give the power of reaction. The calorimeter was calibrated with a 
precision resistor and a fixed current source at power levels 
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representative of the power of reaction of the catalyst runs. At constant 
total pressure, the calibration constant of the Calvet calorimeter was not 
sensitive to the flow of test gas over the range of conditions of the tests. 
To avoid corrosion, a cylindrical reactor, machined from 304 stainless 
steel to fit inside the calorimeter, was used to contain the reaction. To 
maintain an isothermal reaction system and improve baseline stability, 
the calorimeter was placed inside a commercial forced convection oven 
(Precision Scientific 625 S) that was operated at room temperature to 
475 K. A more complete description of a similar instrument and methods 
are given by Bradford, Phillips, and Klanchar [39]. The general system 
design of the Calvet calorimeter is shown in Figure 2. 

D. Gas Cell for Calvet Calorimeter 

The cylindrical stainless steel gas discharge cell and Calvet 
instrument for plasma energy balance studies with argon with 3% 
hydrogen addition compared to xenon with 3% hydrogen addition is 
shown in Figure 3. The cell comprised a 800 cm 3 stainless steel vessel ■„ 
capable of containing a vacuum or a pressure above atmospheric. The 
cell was maintained at an elevated isothermal temperature by a forced 
convection oven. The operating temperature of the gas cell was 475 K. 
The cell was used in the vertical position and was inserted into a 
thermopile. The flange was sealed with a silver plated copper gasket. 
The flange had a centered high voltage feedthrough which transmitted 
the power, supplied through a power connector, to a hollow cathode 
inside the cell. The axial hollow cathode glow discharge electrode 
assembly shown in Figure 3 comprised a stainless steel plate (4.2 cm 
diameter, 0.9 mm thick) anode and a circumferential stainless steel 
cylindrical frame (5.1 cm OD, 7.2 cm long) perforated with evenly spaced 
1 cm diameter holes. The cathode was wound with several layers of 
nickel screen and was attached to the cell body by a stainless steel wire 
covered with ceramic beads for electrical insulation, and the cell body 
was grounded. The flange also had a 1/4" vacuum port through which a 
1/8" inlet for argon, krypton, xenon, or hydrogen passed. The 1/8" inlet 
was connected to a 1/4" stainless steel tube which connected to a Tee, a 
needle valve, a pressure gauge, and noble gas and hydrogen supplies. 
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The elbow port of the Tee was attached to a vacuum gauge, a needle 
valve, and then a vacuum pump. 

The gas in each experiment was ultrahigh pure grade or higher 
(Praxair). Test gases comprised hydrogen alone, krypton alone, xenon 
alone, xenon with the initial addition of 3% hydrogen, argon alone, and 
argon with the initial addition of 3% hydrogen. In the case of calibration 
experiments, the steady state Calvet voltage output was recorded as the 
power was varied over the power range of 10 W to 100 W for plasmas of 
pure hydrogen, krypton, or xenon at 3 Torr. 

In the case of energy balance measurements, the noble gas 
pressure inside the cell was maintained at 3 Torr under static discharge 
conditions. After the calorimeter reached a steady state with 20 W of 
input power to the plasma, the total pressure was reduced by pumping, 
and hydrogen was added until the total pressure was 3 Torr for an initial 
noble gas-hydrogen mixture of 97/3%. Each gas flow was controlled by a 
0-20 seem range mass flow controller (MKS 1 179A21CS1BB) with a 
readout (MKS type 246). The cell pressure was monitored by a 0-10 Torr 
MKS Baratron absolute pressure gauge. After achieving the desired gas 
mixture, the cell was run static with the input power unchanged. The 
Calvet output voltage was recorded as the hydrogen was consumed as 
indicated by a 3% drop in pressure as the elevated signal returned to 
baseline. No exotherm or pressure drop was observed in the case of 
xenon-hydrogen; so, the experiment was recorded for the same period of 
time as the argon-hydrogen experiment. The data was recorded with a 
PC based computer data acquisition system (National Instruments). 

E. Energy balance measurements 

Since the ambient temperature was held constant, the general form 
of the energy balance equation for the cell in steady state is: 

where P iH is the input power to the discharge, P a is the excess power 
generated from the hydrogen catalysis reaction, and P loss is the thermal 
power loss from the cell. The Calvet voltage response to input power for 
hydrogen, krypton, or xenon alone was determined over the constant 
input power range of 10 W to 100 W. The data was recorded after the 
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cell had reached a thermal steady state with each increase in the input 
power to the glow discharge which typically occurred in 20 hours. At 
this point, the power lost from the cell P ha was equal to the total power 
P T supplied to the cell P in plus any excess power P ex . 

Since the heat transfer was dominated by conduction, the output voltage 
of the cell V was modeled by a linear curve 

V = aP T + C (1 1) 

where a and C are constants for the least square curve fit of the Calvet 
voltage response to power input for the control experiments {P ex ~0). V 
was recorded as a function of input power P in for noncatalyst controls as 
the input power was varied. The higher voltage produced by the catalyst 
gas with hydrogen compared with the control gases was representative of 
the excess power. In the case of the catalyst run, the total output power 
P T was determined by solving Eq. (11) using the measured V. The excess 
power P a was determined from Eq. (10). The integral of the excess 
power P ex over time gave the excess energy E ex . 

III. RESULTS 

A. Argon-hydrogen microwave emission spectrum 

The EUV spectrum (90-165/im) of the cell emission from the 
hydrogen plasma (dotted line) and the hydrogen plasma to which 5% 
argon was added (solid line) is shown in Figure 4. Upon the addition of 
5% argon, the hydrogen Lyman a emission intensity was observed to 
increase by about an order of magnitude which is indicative of a higher 
plasma temperature. Essentially no effect was observed for the addition 
of 5% xenon to the hydrogen plasma. 

B. Power balance measurements 

The Calvet voltage as a function of the power applied to each of the 
control gases at 3 Torr total pressure was plotted for the input power 
range of 10 W to 100 W as shown in Figure 5. The least squares fit of the 
V response to unit input power calculated from the control plasmas, 
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hydrogen, krypton, or xenon alone, (Eq. (11)) was determined to be 



An argon plasma was maintained at a constant 20 W input power 
until steady state. The Calvet voltage significantly increased upon the 
addition of 3% hydrogen, and the output signal was recorded until the 
signal returned to baseline as shown in Figure 6. Due to the long 
response time of the Calvet calorimeter (20 hours), the result shown in 
Figure 6 was essentially the Calvet impulse response. The excess power 
was determine from Eq. (12) and Eq. (10). The integral of the power over 
the exotherm gave an energy balance of -151,000 kJfmoleH 2 . The 
experiment was repeated for xenon. The addition of hydrogen did not 
produce an exotherm as shown in Figure 7. 



Upon the addition of 5% argon to a hydrogen plasma, the Lyman 
alpha emission was observed to increase by about an order of magnitude 
which indicated an increase in the plasma temperature; whereas, no 
effect was observed with xenon. Thus, the energy balances of argon- 
hydrogen glow discharge plasmas were measured using Calvet 
calorimetry. The steady state Calvet voltage significantly increased upon 
the addition of 3% hydrogen, and the output signal was integrated until 
the signal returned to baseline. Energy balances of over 
-\5hOOOkJ/moleH 2 were measured compared to the enthalpy of 
combustion of hydrogen of -241.8 kJ/moleH 2 . Whereas, under identical 
conditions no change in the Calvet voltage was observed when hydrogen 
was added to a plasma of xenon. 

Argon is a source of the catalyst, Ar*\ whereas, xenon does not 
provide a reaction with a net enthalpy of a multiple of the potential 
energy of atomic hydrogen under these conditions. The presently 
observed energy balances were about 785 eV/H atom . The results indicate 
that once a hydrino atom is formed by a catalyst (Eqs. (5-7)) further 

catalytic transitions: « = — -»-, --» — , — ->-, and so on occur to a 

2 3 3 4 4 5 

substantial extent. This is consistent with the previously reported series 

of lower-energy hydrogen lines with energies of q \3.6eV where 



V = 7.93 + 2.25 xP T 



(12) 



IV. DISCUSSION 
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<7= 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,11,12 [6-7, 17] and the studies given in Section B of the 
Introduction which show very large energy balances. 

Since the net enthalpy released may be over several hundred times 
that of combustion, the catalysis of atomic hydrogen represents a new 
source of energy with H 2 0 as the source of hydrogen fuel. Moreover, 
rather than air pollutants or radioactive waste, novel hydride compounds 
with potential commercial applications are the products [26-32]. Since 
the power is in the form of a plasma, direct high-efficiency, low cost 
energy conversion may be possible [33-35], thus, avoiding a heat engine 
such as a turbine or a reformer-fuel cell system. Significantly lower 
capital costs and lower commercial operating costs than that of any 
known competing energy source are anticipated. 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. The experimental set up comprising a microwave 
discharge gas cell light source and an EUV spectrometer which was 
differentially pumped. 

Figure 2. The general system design of the Calvet calorimeter. 

Figure 3. Cylindrical stainless steel gas discharge cell and Calvet 
instrument for plasma energy balance studies of argon with the addition 
of 3% hydrogen compared to xenon with the addition of 3% hydrogen. 

Figure 4. The EUV spectrum (90-165 nm) of the cell emission from 
the hydrogen plasma (dotted line) and the hydrogen plasma to which 5% 
argon was added (solid line). 

Figure 5. The Calvet voltage of as a function of the input power 
applied to each of the control gases, hydrogen, krypton, and xenon alone, 
at 3 Torr total pressure was plotted for the input power range of 10 W to 
100 W. 

Figure 6. At constant input power, the Calvet signal response upon 
the switch of a 3 Torr argon plasma to plasma with 0.08 Torr of hydrogen 
and 2.92 Torr of argon. The integral of the power over the exotherm 
gave an energy balance of -151,000 kJlmoleH t . 

Figure 7. At constant input power, the Calvet signal response upon 
the switch of a 3 Torr xenon plasma to plasma with 0.08 Torr of 
hydrogen and 2.92 Torr of xenon where no exotherm was observed. 
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Abstract 

Line broadening of (he hydrogen Balmer lines provides a sensitive measure of the number and energy of excited hydrogen 
atoms in a glow discharge plasma. The width of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line emitted from glow discharge plasmas having 
atomized hydrogen from pure hydrogen alone, hydrogen with magnesium or strontium, a mixture of 10% hydrogen and 
helium, argon, krypton, or xenon, and a mixture of 10% hydrogen and helium or argort with strontium was measured 
with a high resolution (±0.025 nm) visible spectrometer. It was found that strontiumjhydrogei^ helium-hydrogen, argon- 
hydrogen, strontium-helium-hydrogen, and strontium-argon-hydrogen plasmas showed significant broadening corresponding 
to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 25-45 eV; whereas, pure hydrogen, krypton-hydrogen, xenon-hydrogen, and 
magnesium-hydrogen showed no excessive broadening corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of =s 3 eV. 
Since line broadening is a measure of the plasma temperature, and a significant^ difference was observed between these noble 
gases, the power balances of glow discharge plasmas of ( 1 ) pure kryptdn alone; .£2) a mixture of hydrogen with argon or 
krypton and (3) a mixture of hydrogen and helium or argon with vaporized strontium were measured. The power emitted 
for power supplied to the glow discharge increased by 35-83 W dqwndffig^uSe presence of helium or argon and less than 
1% partial pressure of strontium metal in noble gas-hydrogen mixtures. Whereas, the chemically similar noble gas krypton 
alone or with hydrogen had no effect on the power balance: Catalyst afoms or ions which ionize at integer multiples of the 
potential energy of atomic hydrogen (Sr t He + , or Ar + ) caused an increase in power; whereas, no excess power was observed 
in the case of krypton which does not provide a reaction with a net enthalpy of a multiple of the potential energy of atomic 
hydrogen under these conditions. For a power input to the glow discharge of 1 10 W, the excess output power of mixtures of 
strontium with argon-hydrogen ( y%), strontium with hydrogen, strontium with helium-hydrogen ( and argon-hydrogen 
( "%) was 75, 58, 50, and 28 W, respectively^ based^a comparison of the temperature rise of the cell with krypton-hydrogen 
mixture (t%) ^ krypton alone. The ingjit pb,W«r was varied to find conditions that resulted in the optimal output for the 
strontium-hydrogen plasma. At 136 \te mp^^tm%excess power significantly increased to 184 W. These studies provide a 
useful comparison of catalysts for the optajniiatkm of a catalytic reaction of atomic hydrogen which represents an important 
new power source. © 2001 PublisBe<t^ ilfcvier Science Ltd on behalf of the International Association for Hydrogen Energy. 



1. Introduction 

31 !.!. Background 

Balmer showed in 1885 that the frequencies for some 
33 of the lines observed in the emission spectrum of atomic 
hydrogen could be expressed with a completely empirical 
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relationship. This approach was later extended by Rydberg, 35 
who showed that all of the spectral lines of atomic hydrogen 
were given by the equation: 37 

"(H) 

where R= 109,677 cm" 1 , n, = 1,2,3,. n, = 2,3,4 

and rii > n/. 39 

Niels Bohr, in 1913, developed a theory for atomic hy- 
drogen that gave energy levels in agreement with Ryd- 41 
berg's equation. An identical equation, based on a totally 43 

behalf of the International Association for Hydrogen Energy. 
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different theory for the hydrogen atom, was developed by 
Schrodinger, and independently by Hetsenberg, in 1926. 

e 2 13.598 eV 



n= 1,2,3,... 
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(2a) 
(2b) 



where a» is the Bohr radius for the hydrogen atom 
(52.947 pm), e is the magnitude of the charge of the elec- 
tron, and c is the vacuum permittivity. Based on the solution 
of a Schrodinger- rype wave equation with a nonradiative 
boundary condition from Maxwell's equations, Mills [1- 
27] predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic 
reaction with certain atomized elements or certain gaseous 
ions which singly or multiply ionize at integer multiples 
of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV. The 
reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a 
hydrogen atom that is lower in energy than unreacted atomic 
hydrogen that corresponds to a fractional principal quantum 
number where Eq. (2b) should be replaced by Eq. (2c). 

«= 1.2.3...., and, (2c) 
2 3 4 

A number of independent experimental observations lead to 
the conclusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional 
quantum states that are at lower energies than the traditional 
"ground" ( n = I ) state. 

1.2. Lower-energy hydrogen experimental data 

Prior studies that support the possibility of a novel re- 
action of atomic hydrogen which produces a chemically 
generated or assisted plasma and produces novel hydride^ 
compounds include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy;: 
[6-11,14-18], characteristic emission from catalysis;; and* 
the hydride ion products [8,9], lower-eneTgy hydrogen 
emission [4,6,7], plasma formation (8-1 1,]4,l5,l?;i8k; 
anomalous plasma afterglow duration [I7,18]f-pwma^gei£' 
eration [10-14,25], and analysis of cheniKaf't^poimds 
[19-25]. Typically the emission of vacuaStT^traVioJct light 
from hydrogen gas is achieved using1fdi|fen^g*s at high 
voltage, synchrotron devices, hijgtfpl^eWBductivery cou- 
pled plasma generators, or a plasma is coated and heated to 
extreme temperatures by R^oou^liag^e.g. > 10 6 K) with 
confinement provided b^toroidafmagnetic field. Obser- 
vation of intense exa»rn%yltraJlolet (EUV) emission at 
low temperatures (e.g. ;%JL0*1^from atomic hydrogen and 
certain atomized elementiti* certain gaseous ions [6-11,14 
- 1 8] has been reported previously. The only pure elements 
that were observed to emit EUV were those wherein the 
ionization of f electrons from an atom to a continuum en- 
ergy level is such that the sum of the ionization energies of 
the / electrons is approximately m • 27.2 eV where / and m 
are each an integer. K, Cs, and Sr atoms and Rb + ion ionize 
at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydro- 
gen and caused emission. Whereas, the chemically similar 
atoms, Na, Mg, and Ba, do not ionize at integer multiples 



of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and caused no 
emission. Additional prior studies that support the possibil- 
ity of a novel reaction of atomic hydrogen which produces 
a plasma and lower-energy-hydrogen atoms, molecules, 
hydride ions, and novel hydride compounds include: 

( 1 ) the observation of novel EUV emission lines from mi- 
crowave and glow discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen 
with energies of q- 1 3.6 eV where q=\, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
or 11 or these tines inelastically scattered by helium atoms 
in the excitation of He (Is 2 ) to He (ls'2p') that were iden- 
tified as hydrogen transitions to electronic energy levels be- 
low the "ground" state corresponding to fractional quantum 
numbers [6], 

(2) the identification of transitions of atomic hydrogen to 
lower energy levels corresponding to lower energy hydrogen 
atoms in the extreme ultraviolet emissions spee^Kra* . from 
interstellar medium and the sun [1,4,6], ^{ 

(3) the EUV spectroscopic observation of lines by the In- 
stitut fur Niedertemperatur-Plasmapfiysik e.V. that could be 
assigned to transitions of atomic hydrogens to lower energy 
levels corresponding to fractional principal quantum num- 
bers and the emission from the excitation of the correspond- 
ing hydride ions [16]^-^ ^>-, 

(4) the recent analysis. of mobility and spectroscopy data 
of individual electrons' h> liquid helium which shows direct 
experimental cdnfirrnatior) that electrons may have fractional 
principal quantum toergy levels [5], 

(5) . the obseayafiion of novel EUV emission lines from 
micTt^a^eT discharges of argon or helium with 10% hydro- 
gen tKa^mattmed those predicted for vibrational transitions 

•£'bng[»^ n* = 2} + with energies of o • 1 . 1 85 eV, o = 17- 
^ 38 imk terminated at the predicted dissociation limit, £ D , of 
Hi[n = }] + , £ 0 = 42.88 eV (28.92 nm) [7], 

(6) the observation of continuum state emission of Cs 2 * 
' ; and Ar 2 * at 53.3 and 45.6 nm, respectively, with the absence 

r of the other corresponding Rydberg series of lines from these 
species which confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy 
transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to the catalysts 
atomic Cs or Ar + [9], 

(7) the spectroscopic observation of the predicted hydride 
ion H~( } ) of hydrogen catalysis by either Cs atom or Ar + 
catalyst at 407 nm corresponding to its predicted binding 
energy of 3.05 eV [9], 

(8) the observation of characteristic emission from K 3+ 
which confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer 
of 3 ■ 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic K [9], 

(9) the spectroscopic observation of the predicted H~( J ) 
ion of hydrogen catalysis by K catalyst at HOnm corre- 
sponding to its predicted binding energy of 1 1.2 eV [9], 

(10) the observation by the Instirut fur Niedertemperatur- 
Plasmaphysik e.V. of an anomalous plasma and plasma af- 
terglow duration formed with hydrogen-potassium mixtures 

( 11 ) the observation of anomalous afterglow durations 
of plasmas formed by catalysts providing a net enthalpy of 
reaction within thermal energies of m • 27.28 eV [17.18], 
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(12) the observation of Lyman series in the EUV that 
represents an energy release about 10 times that of hydrogen 
combustion which is greater than that of any possible known 
chemical reaction [6-1 1,14-18], 

(13) the observation of line emission by the Institut fur 
NiedertemperaruT-Plasmaphysik e.V. with a 4 grazing inci- 
dence EUV spectrometer that was 100 times more energetic 
than the combustion of hydrogen [16], 

(14) the observation of anomalous plasmas formed with 
Sr and Ar + catalysts at 1% of the theoretical or prior known 
voltage requirement with a light output per unit power input 
up to 8600 times that of the control standard light source 
[10,11,13,14], 

(15) the observation that the optically measured output 
power of gas cells for power supplied to the glow discharge 
increased by over two orders of magnitude depending on the 
presence of less than 1% partial pressure of certain catalysts 
in hydrogen gas or argon-hydrogen gas mixtures [13], 

( 1 6) the differential scanning calorimetry (DSC) measure- 
ment of minimum heats of formation of KH1 by the catalytic 
reaction of K with atomic hydrogen and KI that were over 
-2000 kJ/mole H 2 compared to the enthalpy of combustion 
of hydrogen of -241.8 kJ/mole H 2 [25], 

( 1 7) the isolation of novel hydrogen compounds as prod- 
ucts of the reaction of atomic hydrogen with atoms and ions 
which formed an anomalous plasma as reported in the EUV 
studies [19-25], 

(18) the identification of novel hydride compounds by 
(i) time of flight secondary ion mass spectroscopy which 
showed a dominant hydride ion in the negative ion spec- 
trum, ( ii ) X- ray photoelectron spectroscopy which showed 
novel hydride peaks and significant shifts of the core levels 
of the primary elements bound to the novel hydride ions, (iii £ 

1 H nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy (NMR) wbich%v 
showed extraordinary upfield chemical shifts compared' to 
the NMR of the corresponding ordinary hydrides^and fi v )#' 
thermal decomposition with analysis by gas-ctirorimtogra- 
phy, and mass spectroscopy which identified tfkif compounds 
as hydrides [ 1 9-25], • -V 

( 19) the NMR identification of novef hyiMd^compounds 
MH*X wherein M is the alkali or aftaJ lifi* earth metal, X, 
is a halide, and H" comprises *iovel High binding energy 
hydride ion identified by a, Jarge distinct upfield resonance 
[19-24], 4 : 

(20) the replication of tfte NMR results of the identifica- 
tion of novel hydride compounds by large distinct upfield 
resonances at Sr>ecrxar- Dab Services, University of Mas- 
sachusetts Amherst, University of Delaware, Grace Davi- 
son, and National Research Council of Canada [19], and 

(2 1 ) the NMR identification of novel hydride compounds 
MH* and MH? wherein M is the alkali or alkaline earth 
metal and H* comprises a novel high binding energy hy- 
dride ion identified by a large distinct upfield resonance that 
proves the hydride ion is different from the hydride ion of 
the corresponding known compound of the same composi- 
tion [19]. 



1.3. Mechanism of the formation of lower-energy atomic 
hydrogen 

The mechanism of the EUV emission, the formation of 
novel hydrides, and the observation of certain EUV lines 
from interstellar medium and the sun cannot be explained 
by the conventional energy levels of hydrogen, but it is 
predicted by a solution of the Schrodinger equation with a 
nonradiative boundary constraint put forward by Mills [1]. 
Mills predicts that certain atoms or ions serve as catalysts 
to release energy from hydrogen to produce an increased 
binding energy hydrogen atom called a hydrino atom having 
a binding energy given by Eq. (2a) where ^ 



1 1 1 



(3) 



and p is an integer greater than ), designated as^Hfaif p] 
where aw is the radius of the hydrog^ajtc^Hydrinos are 
predicted to form by reacting ani&dinar^, hydrogen atom 
with a catalyst having a net eothah^Lof reaction of about 



m ■ 27.2 eV 



(4)- 



where m is an integer^TBis catalysis releases energy from 
the hydrogen atom wito a commensurate decrease in size of., 
the hydrogen atom, r„ = na». For example, the catalysis of . 
H(n = 1 ) to H(»l=? \ ) releases 40.8 eV, and the hydrogen' 
radius decreases frBm a h to \a». 

The ; eicit«t; energy states of atomic hydrogen are also 
giveniby>;Bq. (2^) except with Eq. (2b). The n = 1 state is 
th^'gr^dgs'tate for "pure' photon transitions (the n — 1 
' state can absorb a photon and go to an excited electronic 
state; but it cannot release a photon and go to a lower-energy ' 
electronic state). However, an electron transition from the 
ground state to a lower-energy state is possible by a nonra- v 
diative energy transfer such as multipole coupling or a res- 
onant collision mechanism. These lower-energy states have 
fractional quantum numbers, n = (1/integer). 

Processes that occur without photons and that require col- 
lisions are common. For example, the exothermic chemical 
reaction of H+H to form H 2 does not occur with the emission 
of a photon. Rather, the reaction requires a collision with a 
third body, M, to remove the bond energy-H + H + M — 
H 2 + H* [28]. The third body distributes the energy from the 
exothermic reaction, and the end result is the H 2 molecule 
and an increase in the temperature of the system. Some com- 
mercial phosphors are based on nonradiative energy trans- 
fer involving multipole coupling. For example, the strong 
absorption strength of Sb J+ ions along with the efficient 
nonradiative transfer of excitation from Sb 3+ to Mn" + are 
responsible for the strong manganese luminescence from 
phosphors containing these ions [29]. Similarly, the n = I 
state of hydrogen and the n = (I/integer) states of hydro- 
gen are nonradiative, but a transition between two nonradia- 
tive states is possible via a nonradiative energy transfer, say 
n = | to n = i. In these cases, during the transition the elec- 
tron couples to another electron transition, electron transfer 
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reaction, or inelastic scattering reaction which can absorb 
the exact amount of energy that must be removed from the 
hydrogen atom to cause the transition. Thus, a catalyst pro- 
vides a net positive enthalpy of reaction of m- 27.2 eV (i.e. it 
absorbs m • 27.2 eV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or 
ions serve as catalysts which resonantly accept energy from 
hydrogen atoms and release the energy to the surroundings 
to effect electronic transitions to fractional quantum energy 
levels. 

The catalysis of hydrogen involves the nonradiative trans- 
fer of energy from atomic hydrogen to a catalyst which may 
then release the transferred energy by radiative and nonra- 
diative mechanisms. As a consequence of the nonradiative 
energy transfer, the hydrogen atom becomes unstable and 
emits further energy until it achieves a lower-energy nonra- 
diative state having a principal energy level given by Eqs. 
(2a) and (3). 

1.4. Catalysts 

1.4. 1. Argon ion 

Argon ions can provide a net enthalpy of a multiple of that 
of the potential energy of the hydrogen atom. The second 
ionization energy of argon is 27.63 eV. The reaction Ar + to 
Ar + has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.63 eV, which is 
equivalent to m = 1 in Eq. (4). 



— He z+ + e" + H [yj + 108.8 eV, 



He 2+ + e' -> He + + 54.41 7 eV, 

and, the overall reaction is 

HTa H ] — H [y ] + 54.4 eV + 54.4 eV. 



(9) 



(10) 



(11) 



27.63 eV + Ar 



'All 



188.2 eV +:Sf(m>+ 



► Ar" + e~ 



+ h [jj^rj)] + [{p + 1 )2 ~ p2]Xl3 6 eV * (5) 

Ar :+ + e~ - Ar + + 27.63 eV, (6?f 
and, the overall reaction is ; 

H [7]- H [^] +[(p+, ^^ ,3 rt/ 



^ %h[(p + 7) 2 -p 2 K13.6eV, 



, Sr* + + 5e~ Sr(m) + 188.2 eV, 
and, the overall reaction is 



(12) 



03) 



The energy given off during cataJysis b much greater than 
the energy lost to the catalyst. The eneTgyureleased is large 
compared to conventional chemicaf 'peactions. For example, 
when hydrogen and oxygen gases undergo combustion to 
form water 



,-.(7) H [^] ^H[^^j+t(P + 7) 2 -/pri3.6eV. 



H2(g)+^0:(g)-H20(l) 



(8) 



the known enthalpy of^fbrmation of water is A//r - 
-286 kJ/mole or 1.48 eV per hydrogen atom. By contrast, 
each {n = 1) ordinary hydrogen atom undergoing cataly- 
sis releases a net of 40.8 eV. Moreover, further catalytic 
transitions may occur n = \ — » J, } — » j, J — » 5, and 
so on. Once catalysis begins, hydrinos autocatalyze further 
in a process called disproportionation. This mechanism is 
similar to that of an inorganic ion catalysis. But, hydrino 
catalysis should have a higher reaction rate than that of 
the inorganic ion catalyst due to the better match of the 
enthalpy to m • 27.2 eV. 



(14) 

For strontium, the ionization data is only given to two sig- 
nificant figures [31]; whereas, at least three are needed to 
calculate the enthalpy of reaction to determine whether it is 
a catalyst. Since the available data indicates that strontium 
may provide an enthalpy of reaction that is within about 1% 
of m - 27.2 eV, it was anticipated and confirmed to be cata- 
lyst [10,1 1,13-15]. 

Xenon is unlikely a catalyst since the candidate reaction 
involving the ionization of Xe + to Xe 3 * is 53.3328 eV rather 
than 54.4 eV. Krypton may be a catalyst, but is less likely 
since the candidate reaction Kj to Kr 6+ is 271 eV rather 
than 272 eV; however, the available ionization data [30] is 
not known to sufficient accuracy. A neon ion and a proton 
can also provide a net enthalpy of a multiple of that of 
the potential energy of the hydrogen atom; thus, neon may 
be a catalyst in a very intense neon-hydrogen plasma. The 



43 



1.4.2. Helium ion 

Helium ion (He + ) is also such a catalyst because the 
second ionization energy of helium is 54.417 eV, which is 
equivalent to m = 2 in Eq. (4). In this case, the catalysis 45 
reaction is 

54.417 eV + He + + H[a H ] 



1.4.3. Atomic strontium ""3k ^ 

Strontium atoms can provide a r^wth^p^ToTa multiple 49 
of that of the potential energy of^he hytftogen atom. The 
first through the fifth ionizai^%en^g^bf strontium are 51 
5.69484, 11.03013, 42.89* 57 7 L6cV, respectively 
[30]. The ionization reaction b^Sr tcrSV + , (/ = 5), then, has 53 
a net enthalpy of reaction of 189:2 eV, which is equivalent 
tom-7inEq. (4). 0*^ 55 
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I second ionization energy of neon is 40.96 eV, and H + re- 
leases 13 6 eV when »t is reduced to H. The combination of 

3 reactions of Ne* to Ne 2+ and H + to H, then, has a net en- 
thalpy of reaction of 27.36 eV, which is equivalent to m — 1 

5 in Eq. (4). Neon is not covered in this report, but is the 
subject of a report in progress. 

7 The published ionization potentials are a good guide 
to predict catalysts and have been remarkably successful 

9 [8-1 1, 14,) 5, 1 7, 1 8], but in some cases, the ionization data 
is incomplete [30]. Experimental condition-dependent cat* 
] t alytic rates are also a consideration. The absolute means 
to evaluate catalysts are experimental tests. Two methods 
13 are the formation of a plasma by incandescent heating the 
source of catalyst in the presence of atomic hydrogen [15] 
15 and line broadening which was measured in the present 
work. 



17 



7.5. Initial optical and thermal power balance 
measurements 



19 Glow discharge devices have been developed over 
decades as light sources, ionization sources for mass spec- 

21 troscopy, excitation sources for optical spectroscopy, and 
sources of ions for surface etching and chemistry [31-33]. 

23 A Grimm-type glow discharge is a well established exci- 
tation source for the analysis of conducting solid samples 

25 by optical emission spectroscopy [34-36], Despite exten- 
sive performance characterizations, data was lacking on 

27 the plasma parameters of these devices. Kuraica and Kon- 
jevic [37] and Videnocic et al. [38] have characterized 

29 these plasmas by determining the excited hydrogen atom 
concentrations and energies from measurements of the 

3 1 broadening of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line. & 

A new previously reported plasma source [8-1 1.L^IS,^^ 

33 17,18] has been developed that operates by incandescent^ 
heating a hydrogen dissociator and a catalyst to-prpyide^ 

35 atomic hydrogen and gaseous catalyst, respectively^ sucK 
that the catalyst reacts with the atomic hydrogen produce 

37 a plasma. It was extraordinary, that intense IiUV emission 
was observed by Mills et al. [8-1 l,14,15U7;18]fat low tem- 

39 peratures (e.g. a 1 0 3 K ) from atomic hydrogen and certain 
atomized elements or certain gaseous ions which singly or 

41 multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy 
of atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV that comprise catalysts. 

43 Furthermore, Mills et al. [10,11,14] have reported that 
strontium atoms each ionize at an integer multiple of 

45 the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and caused in- 
tense EUV emission. The enthalpy of ionization of Sr to 

47 Sr ,+ has a net enthalpy of reaction of 188.2 eV, which 
is equivalent to m = 7. The emission intensity of the 

49 plasma generated by atomic strontium increased signifi- 
cantly with the introduction of argon gas only when Ar + 

51 emission was observed. Whereas, no emission was ob- 
served when chemically similar atoms that do not ionize at 

53 integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydro- 
gen (sodium, magnesium, or barium) replaced strontium 



with hydrogen, hydrogen-argon mixtures, or strontium 55 
alone. 

The power balance of a gas cell having vaporized 57 
strontium and atomized hydrogen from pure hydrogen or 
argon-hydrogen mixture (^%) was measured by inte- 59 
grating the total light output corrected for spectrometer 
system response and energy over the visible range [II]. 61 
Hydrogen control cell experiments were identical except 
that sodium, magnesium, or barium replaced strontium. In 63 
the case of hydrogen-sodium, hydrogen-magnesium, and 
hydrogen-barium mixtures, 4000, 7000, and 6500 times 65 
the power of the hydrogen-strontium mixture was required, 
respectively, in order to achieve that same optically mea- 67 
sured light output power. With the addition ofcargpn to 
the hydrogen-strontium plasma, the power required to 69 
achieve that same optically measured IjgJ^'duj^u^power 
was reduced by a factor of about two. Thle powelfe required 71 
to maintain a plasma of equivalent^cj^aRbrighmess with 
strontium atoms present was 8600/|nd 6300 limes less than 73 
that required for argon-hydrogen and argojj control, respec- 
tively. A plasma formed ak a^ceH voltage of about 250 V 75 
for hydrogen alone and s^ium-%drogen mixtures, 140 
-150V for hydrogen-magnesium and hydrogen-barium 77 
mixrures, 224 V for an argon-hydrogen mixture, and 190 V 
for argon alone; whereas* a plasma formed for hydrogen- 79 
strontium mixtures and argon-hydrogen-strontium mix- 
tures at extremely; low voltages of about 2 and 6.6 V, 81 
respective ly. : :. 

T1& power balances of gas plasmas having atomized 83 
hydrogciii. from pure hydrogen alone, an argon-hydrogen 
'^mature alone, or pure hydrogen or an argon-hydrogen 85 
mixture with vaporized potassium, rubidium, cesium, stron- 
tium, sodium, or magnesium were previously reported [13]. 87 
Trie power was measured by integrating the total light out- 
put corrected for spectrometer system response and energy 89 
over the visible range as the input power was varied. The 
light emitted per unit power supplied to the glow discharge 91 
increased by over two orders of magnitude depending on 
the presence of less than 1% partial pressure of certain 93 
of the alkali or alkaline earth metals in hydrogen gas or 
argon-hydrogen gas mixtures. Whereas, other chemically 95 
similar metals had no effect on the plasma. The metal vapor 
enhancement of the emission was dramatically greater with 97 
an argon-hydrogen mixture versus pure hydrogen, and a 
97% argon and 3% hydrogen mixture had greater emission 99 
than either gas alone. Only those atoms or ions which ion- 
ize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic 101 
hydrogen, K, Cs, Rb + , Sr, and Ar + caused an anomalous 
increase in emission; whereas, no anomalous behavior was 103 
observed in the case of Mg and Na which do not provide 
a reaction with a net enthalpy of a multiple of the potential 105 
energy of atomic hydrogen. The light intensity versus power 
input of a mixture of these metals with hydrogen, argon, or 107 
argon-hydrogen gas was the same as that of the correspond- 
ing gas alone. At an input power to the glow discharge of 109 
10 W, the optically measured light output power of a mix- 
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I tare of strontium, cesium, potassium, or rubidium with 97% 
argon and 3% hydrogen was 750, 70, 16, and 13 uW/cm 2 , 
3 respectively [13]. Whereas, the optically measured light 
output power of the argon-hydrogen mixture ("%) alone 
5 or with sodium or magnesium was about 1 1 nW/cm 2 , and 
the result for hydrogen or argon alone was 1.5 nW/cnv. 
7 An excess thermal balance of 42 W was measured for 
the 97% argon and 3% hydrogen mixture versus argon 
9 plasma alone. 

To further study the mechanism of the excess optica) 
1 1 power balances, the width of the 656.2 nm Balmer at line 
emitted from glow discharge plasmas having atomized 
1 3 hydrogen from pure hydrogen alone, hydrogen with magne- 
sium or strontium, and noble gas-hydrogen mixtures alone 
15 or with strontium was measured with a high resolution 
(±0.025 nm) visible spectrometer. Since line broadening 
17 is a measure of the plasma temperature, and a significant 
difference was observed between these noble gases and due 
19 to the presence of strontium, the power balances of glow 
discharge plasmas were measured by heat loss calorimerry 
21 (determining the power balance from the temperature at 
steady state relative to that of a control power source) as 
the input power was varied. 
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2. Experimental 

2. i. High resolution visible spectroscopy 25 

The width of the 656.2 nm Balmer ot line emitted from 
glow discharge plasmas having atomized hydrogen from 27 
pure hydrogen alone, hydrogen with magnesium or stron- 
tium, a mixture of 10% hydrogen and helium, argon, kryp- 29 
ton, or xenon, and a mixture of 10% hydrogen and helium or 
argon with strontium was measured with a high resolution 3 1 
visible spectrometer at Jobin Yvon Horiba, Inc, Edison, NJ. 
The plasmas were carried out in the cylindrical stainless steel 33 
gas cell shown in Fig. I and described in Section 2.2. The 
spectrometer was a TR1AX 550 Spectrometer wiuY a.stan- 35 
dard PMT detector that had a resolution of ±0.0^nrn over 
the spectral range 190-860 nm. A UV-grad^sappftinawin- 37 
dow described in Section 2.2 provided a^isible.Ught path 
from inside the cell. The plasma em^ou from/the glow 39 
discharges was fiber-optical ly coupfed toV the spectrometer 
through a 220F matching fiber adapter. The entrance and 41 
exit slits were set to 20 Mm*th^'specirotrieter was scanned 
between 656-657 nm usiriga 0>.GT nm step size. The signal 43 
was recorded by a PMT(HamaiTiaisu R928) with a stand 




ThOffflMraU 
3.2 mm dia. 
Type KTC 



23 



Fig. I. Cylindrical stainless steei glow discharge cell for 6562 nm Balmer a line width and power balance studies. 
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Fig. 2. The experimental setup for generating a glow, discharge plasma and for measuring the power balance. 



I alone high voltage power supply (950 V ) and an acquisition 
controller (SpectrAcq 2). The data was obtained uia single 
3 accumulation with a 1 s integration tinwy£ 

2.2. Power cell apparatus and procedure 

5 Power balances were: measured on plasmas with (1) 
krypton alone, (2) loyptoft-hydrbgen mixture ("%), (3) a 
7 mixture of hydrogen and vaporized strontium, (4) argon- 
hydrogen mixture %), and (5) a helium-hydrogen 
9 mixture ( j%) or an argon-hydrogen mixture ( y%) with 
vaporized strontium. The plasmas were maintained in the 
1 1 cylindrical stainless steel gas cell shown in Fig. 1, and the 
power was measured by heat loss calorimetry as the input 
1 3 power was varied. The experimental setup for generating 
a glow discharge plasma and for measuring the power bal- 
] 5 ance is shown in Fig. 2. All experiments were performed 
in a clean room having a controlled ambient temperature of 
17 ±0.1°C. 



The 304-stainless steel cylindrical cell was 9.21 cm in 
diameter and 14.5 cm in height The base of the cell con- 
tained a welded-in stainless steel thermocouple well ( 1 cm 
OD) which housed a thermocouple in the cell interior ap- 
proximately 2 cm from the discharge and 2 cm from the cell 
axis. The top end of the cell was welded to a high vacuum 
1 1.75 cm diameter conflat flange. A silver plated copper gas- 
ket was placed between a mating flange and the cell flange. 
The two flanges were clamped together with 10 circumfer- 
ential bolts. The mating flange contained four penetrations 
comprising (I) a stainless steel thermocouple well (1 cm 
OD) which also housed a thermocouple in the cell interior 
approximately 2 cm from the discharge and 2 cm from the 
cell axis, (2) a centered high voltage feedthrough which 
transmitted the power, supplied through a power connector, 
to a hollow cathode inside the cell, and (3) two stainless 
steel tubes (0.95 cm diameter and 100 cm in length) with 
one welded flush with the bottom surface of the top flange 
that served as a vacuum line from the cell and the second 



19 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 
33 
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I welded flush with the side of the cell that served as the line 

to supply the test gas. 
3 The axial hollow cathode glow discharge electrode assem- 
bly shown in Fig. I comprised a stainless steel plate (4.2 cm 
5 diameter, 0.9 mm thick) anode and a circumferential stain- 
less steel cylindrical frame (5.1 cm OD, 7.2 cm long) per- 
7 forated with evenly spaced I cm diameter holes. The cath- 
ode was attached to the cell body by a stainless steel wire 
9 covered with ceramic beads for electrical insulation, and the 
cell body was grounded. 

11 A 1.6 mm thick UV-grade sapphire window with 1 .5 cm 
view diameter provided a visible light path from inside the 

13 cell. The viewing direction was normal to the cell axis. 

Strontium (Alfa Aesar 99.95%) metal was loaded into the 

15 cell under a dry argon atmosphere inside a glove box. The 
cell was evacuated with a turbo vacuum pump to a pressure 

17 of JS 0.0001 Ton-. 

The gas in each experiment was ultrahigh purity grade or 

19 higher. Test gases comprised hydrogen, or krypton alone, 
helium-hydrogen mixture ( "%), argon-hydrogen mixture 

21 ( y %), or krypton-hydrogen mixture ( ^%). The gas pres- 
sure inside the cell was maintained at 2 Torr with a hydrogen 

23 Row rate of 30 seem, a noble gas flow rate of 30 seem, or a 
noble gas flow rate of 28 seem and a hydrogen flow rate of 

25 2 seem. Each gas flow was controlled by a 0-20 seem range 
mass flow controller (MKS 1 179A21CS1BB) with a read- 

27 out (MKS type 246). The cell pressure was monitored by 
a 0-10 Torr MKS Baratron absolute pressure gauge. In the 

29 absence of gas flow, the gas supply rube pressure was essen- 
tially the cell pressure. The partial pressure of the strontium 

3 1 metal was determined by its equilibrium vapor pressure at 
the operating temperature of the cell as given in Table 1 . 

33 The discharge was started and maintained by a DC elec- 
tric field in the hollow cathode supplied by a constant volt- 

35 age DC power supply (Xantrex XRF 600-2). The input 
power was calculated as the product of the constant voltage 

37 times the current. The voltage between the cathode and an- 
ode was monitored by a digital multimeter (Digital Instru- 

39 ments 9300GB). A duplicate multimeter Jit series with the 
discharge gap was used to indicate the current- The power 

41 was increased by ramping the coiistairt voltage. 



2.3. Power balance measurements ~ 

43 The temperature response of the cell to input power for 
the test and control gases and metals was determined. The 

45 temperature at the two thermocouples was recorded and av- 
eraged about one hour after the cell had reached a thermal 

47 steady state. The rime to reach a steady stale temperature 
with each increase in the input power to the glow discharge 

49 was typically 3-4 h. At this point the power Pj lost from 
the cell was equal to the power supplied to the cell P m plus 

5 1 any excess power P a ■ 



Table 1 

Vapor pressure of strontium metal versus temperature 



f 


Sr 


\ w 


't \* 




(Torr) 


20 


8.39E-21 


70 


I.27E-I6 


120 


I.62E-13 


170 


4.05E-1 1 


220 


3.26E-09 


270 


U6E-07 


320 


2.23E-06 


370 


2,.69E-05 


420 


.-•f25E-04 


470 


:\l.4iE-03 


500 


3V76E-03 


520 


: %6.&E4>3 


535 


':- vl.08E-02 


540 


** I.24E-02 


560 


■X 2.16E42 


600 


, ' %. 6.06E-02 


620 


' ; ' 9.78E-02 


650 


.- r, I.93E-0I 



•Calculated [39]. ' 

Since the heat transfer was dominated by conduction from 
the outer ceil walls* the temperature rise of the cell above 
ambient AT was modeled by a linear curve 



(16) 



(15) 



where a and C are constants for the least square curve lit of 
the celJ temperature response to power input for the control 
experiments (P a = 0). A 7* was recorded as a function of 
input power Pin for noncatalyst krypton alone and krypton- 
hydrogen mixtures over the input power range of 35-165 W. 
The higher temperature produced by the catalyst gases com- 
pared with the control gases was representative of the ex- 
cess power since the cell temperature rise was found to be 
insensitive to heat transfer mechanisms occurring inside of 
the cell — the transfer to the cell walls being very fast and 
heat loss from the wall to the outside ambient environment 
dominating the cell temperature. In the case of each catalyst 
run, the total output power Pj was determined by solving 
Eq. ( 16) using the measured A7\ The excess power P a was 
determined from Eq. (15). 



3. Results 

3. 1. Line broadening measurements 

The results of the 656.2 nm Balmer a line width measured 
with a high resolution (±0.025 nm) visible spectrometer on 
glow discharge plasmas of a mixture of 10% hydrogen and 
90% xenon, strontium with hydrogen, a mixture of 10% 
hydrogen and 90% helium, or argon, 10% hydrogen with 
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656.8 



Wavelength (nm) 



Fig. 3. The 656.2 nm Batmer ot line width recorded with a high resolution (±0 025 nm) visible spectrometer on a xenon-hydrogen (75%) 
and a hydrogen glow discharge plasma. No line excessive broadening was observed corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature 
of«3eV. 




658.4 656.8 

Wavelength (nm) 



Fig. 4. The 656.2 nm Balmer a line width recorded with a high resolution (±0.025 rtm) visible spectrometer on a strontium-hydrogen and a 
hydrogen glow discharge plasma. Significantbroadening was observed corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature of 23-25 eV. 



helium or argon and strontium each compared to control 
hydrogen alone are grvea in Figs. 3-8, respectively. To 
illustrate the rheubod of displaying each line broadening 
result as an unsmoothed curve, the corresponding raw data 
points are also shown in Fig. 8 that further shows the scatter 
in the data. The BalmeT 1 line width and energetic hydro- 
gen atom densities and energies are given in Table 2. It was 
found that strontium-hydrogen, helium-hydrogen, argon- 
hydrogen, strontium-helium-hydrogen, and strontium- 
argon-hydrogen plasmas showed significant broadening 
corresponding to an average hydrogen atom temperature 



of 25^5 eV; whereas, pure hydrogen, krypton-hydrogen, 
xenon-hydrogen, and magnesium-hydrogen showed no ex- 13 
cessive broadening corresponding to an average hydrogen 
atom temperature of as 3 eV. 15 

3.2. Power balance measurements 

The temperature increase above the ambient temperature 1 7 
of 25 ± 0.1 °C as a function of the power applied to each of 
the gases and metai-gas mixtures at 2 Torr total pressure was 1 9 
plotted for the input power range of 35-160 W as shown 
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in Fig. 9. The "least squares fit of the A7" response to unit 
input power: calculated from the control plasmas, krypton 
and krypton-hydrogen, (Eq. (16)) was determined to be 



A 7/ = 7.25 + 0.687 x P T 



(17) 



where A 7* is in °C and Pj is in watts. At selected in- 
put powers, the total output power and excess power 
were determined using Eqs. (17) and (15), respectively. 



for ( I ) a mixture of hydrogen and vaporized strontium, 
(2) argon-hydrogen mixture (y%), and (3) a helium- 
hydrogen mixture (y%) «" an argon-hydrogen mixture 
(^%) with vaporized strontium as shown Tables 3-6, 
respectively. 

For a power input to the glow discharge of 1 10 W, the 
excess output power of mixtures of strontium with argon- 
hydrogen (y%) t strontium with hydrogen, strontium with 
helium-hydrogen ( y%), and argon-hydrogen (y%) was 
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75, 58, 50^ and respectively, based on a comparison 

of the temperature; rise of the cell with krypton-hydrogen 
mixture and krypton alone. The input power was 

varied to determine conditions that resulted in the optimal 
output for the strontium-hydrogen plasma. As shown in Fig. 
9 and Table 3, at 136 W input, the excess power significantly 
increased to 184 W. The effect was found to be repeatable 
in separate experiments. 



4. Discussion 

The Balmer a line width and energetic hydrogen atom 
density and energies were measured, and it was found 
that plasmas of strontium-hydrogen, argon-hydrogen, 
helium-hydrogen, and strontium with helium-hydrogen or 
argon-hydrogen showed significant broadening. Since line 
broadening is a measure of the plasma temperature, and 
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Table 2 

The 656.5 nm Balmer at line width (full width at half maximum) 
and energetic hydrogen atom densities and energies for catalyst 
and noncatalyst plasmas 



Plasma 
gas 


Balmer <x line 

FWHM 

(nm) 


Hydrogen atom 
density* 

(10 1 2 atoms/cm 3 ) 


Hydrogen atom 

energy 6 

(cV) 




0.14 


50 


3-4 


Mg/Hi 


0.15 


60 


4-5 


K//Hj 


0.13 


10 


2.5-3.5 


Xe/H, 


0.14 


10 


3-4 


Sr/H 2 


0.28 


100 


23-25 


He/Hi 


0.31 


30 


33-38 


At/Hi 


0.30 


30 


30-35 


Sr/He/H 3 


0.35 


40 


40-45 


Sr/Ar/H 2 


0.32 


40 


35-40 



•Approximate calculated [38]. 
Calculated [38]. 



a significant increase was observed with the presence of a 
catalyst, the power balances of glow discharge plasmas were 
measured. 

Power production was observed from discharge plasmas 
having a source of hydrogen and atoms or ions which ionize 
at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hy- 
drogen (Sr, He + , or Ar + ); whereas, no excess power was 
observed in the case of krypton which does not provide a 
reaction with a net enthalpy of a multiple of the potential 
energy of atomic hydrogen under these conditions. Thermal 



power production was measured and observed from mix- II 
rures of strontium with argon-hydrogen <^%), strontium 
with hydrogen, strontium with helium-hydrogen ( and 1 3 
argon-hydrogen (y%). No possible chemical reactions of 
the 2 Torr or less hydrogen at a flow rate of 2 seem, the 1 5 
electrodes, low pressure strontium, or the helium or argon 
gas could be found which accounted for the excess power 1 7 
of up to 184 W. In fact, no known chemical reaction re- 
leases enough energy (over 1 00 eV/H atom) to account for 1 9 
the power. The power was not observed when krypton or 
krypton-hydrogen replaced the argon-hydrogen or helium- 2 1 
hydrogen mixture. The power was commensurate with hy- 
drogen fuel consumption. These results indicate that the 23 
power was due to a reaction of catalyst with hydrogen. The 
results of the power balance measurements are consistent 25 
with the line broadening measurements. 



5. Conclusion 27 

An average hydrogen atom temperature of 25-45 eV was 
observed by line broadening, with the presence of strontium 29 
atoms or argon or helium ion catalysts; whereas, pure hydro- 
gen, krypton-hydrogen, xenon-hydrogen, and magnesium- 3 1 
hydrogen plasmas showed no excessive broadening corre- 
sponding to aft average hydrogen atom temperature of ~ 33 
3 eV. Excess thermal power was observed only with a cat- 
alyst present which demonstrated that line broadening was 35 
an effective method of measuring the catalysis reaction of 
hydrogen. . 37 




Fig. 9. The temperature increase above the ambient temperature of 25 ± 0.1°C as a function of the power applied to each of the gases and 
metal-gas mixtures. Significant excess power was observed m the case of catalyst-hydrogen plasmas {strontium, helium, and argon with 
hydrogen); whereas, no excess power was observed from noncatalyst-hydrogen plasmas. 
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Table 3 



The total output power and excess power at selected input powers for the strontium-hydrogen piasma 



Voltage 


Current 


Input power 


Temp, rise above ambient 


Total output power 


Excess power 


X v } 


(A) 


(W) 


(±0.05°C) 


Pj (±2%) 


P ex (±2%) 


274 


0.130 


35.62 


46.20 


56.7 


21.1 


272 


0.221 


60.11 


72.15 


94.5 


34.4 


265 


0.316 


83.74 


98.90 


133.4 


49.7 


252 


0.435 


109.62 


122.60 


168.0 


58.4 


201 


0.677 


136 08 


226.95 


319.9 


183.8 


Table 4 












The total outpi 


ut power and excess power at selected input powers for the argon-hydrogen ph 


isma 




Voltage 


Current 


Input power 


Temp, rise above ambient 


Total output power 


Excess power 


(V) 


(A) 


(W) 


AT (±0.05°C) 


Pt (±2%) 


P„ (±2%) 


207 


0.171 


35.40 


36.70 


42.9 


is 


215 


0.276 


59.34 


56.60 


71.9 


~- 12.6 


211 


0.405 


85.45 


79.70 


105.5 


20.1 


225 


0.491 


110.48 


102.05 


138.0 


•' : 27.5 


230 


0.588 


135.24 


121.70 


166.6 


31.4 


233 


0.688 


160.30 


141.40 


195.3 


35.0 


Table 5 












The total output power and excess power at selected input powers for the strontium-he Uurn-hydrogen plasma 




Voltage 


Current 


Input power 


Temp, rise above ambient 


Total output power 


Excess power 


(V) 


(A) 


(W) 


AT (±0.05°C) J-:' . 


Pt (±2%) 


/>„ (±2%) 


175 


0.201 


35.18 


40.55 '"v r 


48.5 


13.3 


172 


0.356 


61.23 


72.90 ""' 


95.6 


34.4 


178 


0.478 


85.08 


95.00 ■■>■ 


127.8 


42.7 


176 


0.630 


110.88 


122.50-r ; " 


167.8 


56.9 


18) 


0.747 


135.21 


139.00*. 


191.8 


56.6 


182 


0.886 


161.25 


15&20 


219.8 


58.6 



Tab,e 6 

The total output power and excess power at sel«te4r input pSwers for the strontium-argon-hydrogen plasma 



Voltage 
(V) 



Current 
(A) 



Input pij-wer*^; 



Temp, rise above ambient 
AT (±0.05°C) 



Total output power 
Pt (±2%) 



Excess power 
P« (±2%) 



124 


0.286 


$35.46 % 


62.85 


81.0 


45.5 


151 


0.399 




87.85 


117.4 


57. t 


158 


0.542 


.8164" 


113.05 


154.1 


68.5 


163 


0.677^, 


•> 1 1 0.3 5 


134.50 


185.3 


75.0 


165 


0.821 7 


s/ ; "v0:V 135.47 


158.90 


220.8 


85.3 


167 


0.9*2*-. 


q% 160.65 


174.35 


243.3 


82.7 



Excess power of up to 184 W by the catalytic reaction 
of strontium atoms, argon ions, or helium ions with atomic 
hydrogen corresponded to a volumetric power density of 
greater than 1 W/cm 3 . This is comparable to many coal fired 
electric power plants. The presently observed and previously 
reported energy balances were over 100 eV/H atom [ 1 2, 13 J. 
The results are consistent with additional previously reported 



studies given in Section 1.2 which show very large energy 
balances. 

Since the net enthalpy released may be over several hun- 
dred times that of combustion, the catalysis of atomic hy- 
drogen represents a new source of energy with H^O as the 
source of hydrogen fuel. Moreover, rather than air pollutants 
or radioactive waste, novel hydride compounds with poten- 
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tial commercial applications arc the products [19-25]. Since 
the power is in the form of a plasma, direct high-efficiency, 
low cost energy conversion may be possible, thus, avoiding 
a heat engine such as a turbine [26,27] or a reformer-fuel 
cell system. Significantly lower capital costs and lower com- 
mercial operating costs than that of any known competing 
energy source are anticipated. 
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From a solution of a Schrodinger-rype wave equation with a nonradiative boundary coodjtjL.^. 



i Maxwell's equations, 

nvm a >viuiii/u wi « ia,iuvu.i. 6 ». */!"' 1 — * .■ 

Mills solves the hydrogen atom, the hydrogen molecular ion, the hydrogen molecuh«| prwicts corresponding species 
having fractional principal quantum numbers. Atomic hydrogen may undergo a caTSytiif reaction with certain atomized 
elements and ions which singly or multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential e'rSfgy of atomic hydrogen, mill cV 
wherein m is an integer. The reaction involves a nonradiative energy bwferg?1%g a hydrogen atom H(\/p) that is lower 




system involves argon i 

m= I. Thus, it may serve as a catalyst to form H(\\ Also, the^orttfgnjBtion energy of helium is 54.4 eV; thus, the 
ionization reaction of He + to He i+ has a net enthalpy of rea*1%pf 5W eV which is equivalent to 2 x 27.2 eV. The 
products of the catalysis reaction H<±) may further serve a^ataly%o form H(±) and H(±). H(l//>) may react with a 
proton to form an excited state molecular ion Hl{\fp)*%aA hag a bond energy and vibrational levels that are p 2 times 
those of the molecular ion comprising uncatalyzed atomic %feoJn where p is an integer. Thus, the excited state spectrum 
of Hj[rt= A ;«* = 2] + was predicted to comprise rc^tiosallyjbroadened vibrational transitions at 1.185 eV increments to the 
dissociation* limit of H 2 [n= Ed = 42.88 eV,^$£Wjfoxtreme ultraviolet spectroscopy was recorded on microwave 
discharges of argon or helium with 10% hx#og§fein 7 ^ range 10-65 run. Novel emission lines assigned to vibrational 
transitions of H 2 >= };/T = 2] + were obs^&nf thi&range with energies of ul-185 eV, t?= 17-38 that terminated at about 
28 9 tun In addition, fractional rrwlecujjff^n^pg^rotational transitions were assigned to previously unidentified lines in the 
Solar coronal spectrum that matched SbjrftWpredictions to five figures. © 2001 Published by Elsevier Science Ltd on 
behalf of the International Assc^toj^i^drogen Energy. 



31 

33 



1. Introduction ^ '-^ v .,.,v 
/./. Backgroml^S 

J.J. BalmeW»w/ed in 1885 that the frequencies for some 
of the lines o&Mtifed in the emission spectrum of atomic 
hydrogen could be expressed with a completely empirical 
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relationship. This approach was later extended by J.R- Ry- 
dberg, who showed that all of the spectral lines of atomic 
hydrogen were given by the equation: 



■(H)- 



(1) 



= 2,3,4,... 



where R= 109.677 cm" 1 , n r = l,2,3,. 
and rr, > nr. 

Niels Bohr, in 1913, developed a theory for atomic hy- 
drogen that gave energy levels in agreement with Ryd- 
berg's equation. An identical equation, based on a totally 
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different theory for the hydrogen atom, was developed by E. 
Schrodinger, and independently by W. Heisenberg, in 1926 

v g 2 13.598 eV 

E„ = — = - , n- 1,2,3,..., 

(2a,b) 

where »h is the Bohr radius for the hydrogen atom 
(52.947 pm), e is the magnitude of the charge of the 
electron, and So is the vacuum permittivity. Based on the 
solution of a Schrodinger- type wave equation with a nonra- 
diative boundary condition based on Maxwell's equations, 
Mills [1-27] predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a 
catalytic reaction with certain atomized elements or certain 
gaseous ions which singly or multiply ionize at integer mul- 
tiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV, 
The reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form 
a hydrogen atom that is lower in energy than unreacted 
atomic hydrogen that corresponds to a fractional principal 
quantum number where Eq. (2b), should be replaced by 



n = 1 , 2, 3 and n = 



(2c) 



A number of independent experimental observations lead to 
17 the conclusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional 

quantum states that are at lower energies than the traditional 
1 9 "ground" (n — 1 ) state. 



47 



7.2. Experimental data of lower-energy hydrogen 

Observation of intense extreme ultraviolet (EUV) emis- 
sion at low temperatures (e.g. « I0 3 K) from atomic hydro- 
gen and certain atomized elements or certain gaseous ions 
[8,9,12-14,16-18] has been reported previously. The onry^ r 
pure elements that were observed to emit EUV were thosd^ 
wherein the ionization of t electrons from an atom to a.|&f*-^§p>> ; 
tinuum energy level is such that the sum of the iooxfeueft ^ 
energies of the / electrons is approximately m27^cV^wJtere#' 
/ and m are each an integer. Potassium, cesium! aj^-stro*- 
tium atoms and Rb + ion ionize at integer^ub^fes of the 
potential energy of atomic hydrogen adt^^^ed^ssiisston. 
Whereas, the chemically similar atoni3^>d^mVmagnesium 
and barium, do not ionize at mted&n^ip^s of the poten- 
tial energy of atomic hydrogen |hd cau%d no emission. 

Additional prior related^g^te^^k^ipport the possibil- 
ity of a novel reaction oKtomic^yarogen which produces 
a chemically generate <&a&&ed plasma and produces 
novel hydride c^^QbdT^tnclude EUV spectroscopy 
[7-18], charactartsSPemOTon from catalysis and the hy- 
dride ion Pjodu^kj^M, lower-energy hydrogen emission 
[7-9], plasm, formation [8,9,12-14,16-18], Balmer a line 
broadening [fp^anomalous plasma afterglow duration 
[ 1 6, 1 7], power generation [ 10, 1 1 J 8], and analysis of chem- 
ical compounds [19-25]. Exemplary related studies include: 

( I ) The observation of novel EUV emission lines from 
microwave and glow discharges of helium with 
2% hydrogen with energies of ?13.6eV where 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



" (8) 



(9) 



(10) 



(11) 



(12) 



(13) 



9=1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 11 or these lines inelasti- 
cally scattered by helium atoms in the excitation of 
He{ 1 s : ) to He( 1 s' 2p' ) that were identified as hydrogen 
transitions to electronic energy levels below the 
"ground" state corresponding to fractional quantum 
numbers [7], 

the identification of transitions of atomic hydrogen to 
lower energy levels corresponding to lower energy hy- 
drogen atoms in the extreme ultraviolet emission spec- 
trum from interstellar medium and the Sun [1,5,7], 
the EUV spectroscopic observation of lines by the 
Institut fur Niedertemperatur-Plasmaphysik e.V. that 
could be assigned to transitions of atomic hydrogen to 
lower energy levels corresponding to fractional, prin- 
cipal quantum numbers and the emission fn?^tne ex- 
citation of the corresponding hydride ions C l^jfc> 
the recent analysis of mobility and Spectroscopy data 
of individual electrons in liquid, helrarn. wlirch shows 
direct experimental confirmation that electrons may 
have fractional principal quamUm energy levels [6], 
the observation of cparalu%n 1 stated "emission of Cs 2 * 
and Ar 24 at 53.3 ano%^^nTnt respectively, with the 
absence of the ©die^corresponding Rydberg series of 
lines from lhcs«SspeCtes which confirmed the resonant 
nonradiative energy^transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic 
hydrogeftlb^the catalysts atomic cesium or Ar + [9], 
the spectroscopic observation of the predicted hydride 
ion^ t^ojnydrogen catalysis by either cesium atom 
5>L$* safflyst at 407 nm corresponding to its pre- 
dicW^ding energy of 3.05 eV [9], 
^ the observation of characteristic emission from K 3+ 
%hich confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy 
transfer of 3.27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic 
potassium [8], 

the spectroscopic observation of the predicted H~( \) 
hydride ion of hydrogen catalysis by potassium cata- 
lyst at 1 10 nm corresponding to its predicted binding 
energy of 11.2 eV [8], 

the observation by the Institut fur Niedertemperarur- 
Plasmaphysik e.V. of an anomalous plasma and plasma 
afterglow duration formed with hydrogen-potassium 
mixtures [16], 

the observation of anomalous afterglow durations of 
plasmas formed by catalysts providing a net enthalpy 
of reaction within thermal energies of m27.28 eV 
[16,17], 

the observation of Lyman series in the EUV that rep- 
resents an energy release 10 times hydrogen combus- 
tion which is greater than that of any possible known 
chemical reaction [7,18], 

the observation of line emission by the Institut fur 
Niedertemperatur-Plasmaphysik e.V. with a 4° grazing 
incidence EUV spectrometer that was 100 limes more 
energetic than the combustion of hydrogen [15], 
the observation of anomalous plasmas formed with 
strontium and argon catalysts at 1% of the theoretical 
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or prior known voltage requirement with a light output 
for power input up to 8600 times that of the control 
standard light source [12,13,18], 

(14) the observation that the optically measured output 
power of gas cells for power supplied to the glow 
discharge increased by over two orders of magnitude 
depending on the presence of less than 1% par- 
tial pressure of certain catalysts in hydrogen gas or 
argon-hydrogen gas mixtures, and an excess thermal 
balance of 42 W was measured for the 97% argon 
and 3% hydrogen mixture versus argon plasma alone 
[UK 

(15) the observation that plasmas of the catalyst-hydrogen 
mixtures of strontium-hydrogen, helium-hydrogen, 
argon-hydrogen, strontium-helium-hydrogen, and 
strontium-argon-hydrogen showed significant Balmer 
<x line broadening corresponding to an average hy- 
drogen atom temperature of 25-45 eV; whereas, 
plasmas of the noncatalyst-hydrogen mixtures of pure 
hydrogen, krypton-hydrogen, xenon-hydrogen, and 
magnesium-hydrogen showed no excessive broad- 
ening corresponding to an average hydrogen atom 
temperature of « 3 eV [10], 

(16) the observation that the power emitted for power sup- 
plied to a hydrogen glow discharge plasmas increased 
by 35-184 W depending on the presence of catalysts 
helium or argon and less than 1% partial pressure 
of strontium metal in noble gas-hydrogen mixtures; 
whereas, the chemically similar noncatalyst krypton 
had no effect on the power balance [10], 

(17) the differential scanning caiorimetry (DSC) measure- 
ment of minimum heats of formation of KJ11 by the^ 
catalytic reaction of potassium with atomic hydro<$ 
gen and KI that were over -2000 U/mol Hj .cfem-% 
pared to the enthalpy of combustion of hydrtfgen-pf 
-241.8 kJ/mol Hj [25], J #%^ : l># 

(18) the isolation of novel hydrogen compoundfe^ducts 
of the reaction of atomic hydrogen w^aW^aritfions 
which formed an anomalous V^&^%S^^ m 
EUV studies [ 1 9-25], ^ff^ 

(19) the identification of novel WKftcf^mpounds by (i) 
time of flight secondary ioCmasI&ectroscopy which 
showed a dommantlBftic^tffiafln the negative ion 
spectrum, (ii) X-ra^otoetocHSn spectroscopy which 
showed novel hy^rfifepeaji and significant shifts of 
the core leveiscrt^w^ffliary elements bound to the 
novel hydjio^o^ii£(Ni) 'H nuclear magnetic reso- 
nance sp^os&ogy (NMR) which showed extraordi- 
nary Tb^fieltf^emicaJ shifts compared to the NMR 
of the cOTesjJonding ordinary hydrides, and (iv) ther- 
mal decomposition with analysis by gas chromatogra- 
phy, and mass spectroscopy which identified the com- 
pounds as hydrides [19-25], 

(20) the NMR identification of novel hydride compounds 
MH"X wherein M is the metal, X, is a halide, and 
H* comprises a novel high binding energy hydride 



ton identified by a large distinct upfield resonance 57 
[19,20,23], 

(21 ) the replication of the NMR results of the identification 59 
of novel hydride compounds by large distinct up- 
field resonances at Spectral Data Services, University 61 
of Massachusetts Amherst, University of Delaware, 
Grace Davison, and National Research Council of 63 
Canada [19], and 

(22) the NMR identification of novel hydride compounds 65 
MH* and MHJ wherein M is the metal and H* com- 
prises a novel high binding energy hydride ion iden- 67 
tified by a large distinct upfield resonance that proves 

the hydride ion is different from the hydride ion of the 69 
corresponding known compound of the samy compo- 
sition [19]. 

if* 

1.3. Mechanism of the formation of lowtr-eneA 
atomic hydrogen 

The mechanism of the EU^enMssion^the formation of 
>b^rv^bpri^o^;ertain EUV lines 




i cannot be explained - 
"nereis of hydrogen, but it is .77 



novel hydrides, and the < 
from interstellar medium 
by the conventionaL^Sra 

predicted by a solutlo^g^the Schrodinger equation with a 
nonradiative boundary* e^tastraint put forward by Mills [1]. 
Mills predic^iSSfeceriain atoms or ions serve as catalysts 
to release eaergy ^>m hydrogen to produce an increased 
bindtpg^nergjS^ftgen atom called a hydrino atom having 
a l^jfS^^neggy given by Eq. (2a) where 

f*^|U'* ~P 

and p is an integer greater than I, designated as H[«h/ p] 
„,$fhere <jh is the radius of the hydrogen atom. Hydrinos are 
^predicted to form by reacting an ordinary hydrogen atom 

with a catalyst having a net enthalpy of reaction of about 



(3) 



m27.21 eV, 



79 



87 



(4) 



where m is an integer. This catalysis releases energy from 

the hydrogen atom with a commensurate decrease in size 89 

of the hydrogen atom, r„ = nan. For example, the catalysis 

of H(n = 1 ) to H(/i = \ ) releases 40.8 eV, and the hydrogen 9 1 

radius decreases from oh to | oh. 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are also 93 
given by Eq. (2a) except with Eq. (2b). The n = I state is 
the "ground" state for "pure" photon transitions (the rt = 1 95 
state can absorb a photon and go to an excited electronic 
state, but it cannot release a photon and go to a loweT-energy 97 
electronic state). However, an electron transition from the 
ground state to a lower-energy state is possible by a nonra- 99 
diative energy transfer such as multipole coupling or a res- 
onant collision mechanism. These lower-energy states have 101 
fractional quantum-numbers, n— 1/integer. 

Processes that occur without photons and that require col- 1 03 
lisions are common. For example, the exothermic chemi- 
cal reaction of H + H to form H 2 does not occur with the 1 05 
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emission of a photon. Rather, the reaction requires a colli- 
sion with a third body, M, to remove the bond energy — 
H + H + M — H 2 +M' [28]. The third body distributes the 
energy from the exothermic reaction, and the end result is 
the Hi molecule and an increase in the temperature of the 
system. Some commercial phosphors are based on nonradia- 
tive energy transfer involving multipole coupling. For exam- 
ple, the strong absorption strength of Sb 3+ ions along with 
the efficient nonradiative transfer of excitation from Sb 5 * to 
are responsible for the strong manganese lumines- 
cence from phosphors containing these ions [29 J. Similarly, 
the n= I state of hydrogen and the n = I /integer states of 
hydrogen are nonradiative, but a transition between two non- 
radiative states is possible via a nonradiative energy transfer, 
say ff = In these cases, during the transition the elec- 
tron couples to another electron transition, electron transfer 
reaction, or inelastic scattering reaction which can absorb 
the exact amount of energy that must be removed from the 
hydrogen atom to cause the transition. Thus, a catalyst pro- 
vides a net positive enthalpy of reaction of m27.2 1 eV (i.e. it 
absorbs m27.21 eV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or 
ions serve as catalysts which resonantly accept energy from 
hydrogen atoms and release the energy to the surroundings 
to effect electronic transitions to fractional quantum energy 
levels. Recent analysis of mobility and spectroscopy data 
of individual electrons in liquid helium show direct experi- 
mental evidence that electrons may have fractional principal 
quantum energy levels [6]. 

The catalysis of hydrogen involves the nonradiative trans- 
fer of energy from atomic hydrogen to a catalyst which may 
then release the transferred energy by radiative and nonra- 
diative mechanisms. As a consequence of the nonradiative* 
energy transfer, the hydrogen atom becomes unstable < 
emits further energy until it achieves a lower-energy nonra-? 
diative state having a principal energy level given Eq* 
(2a) and (3). ' 



Ar 2+ +e — Ar + + 27.63 eV. 
And, the overall reaction is 



(6) 



H ft]- H [(7To] +1< " + ,)2 -^ ,36eV (7) 



1.4.2. Helium ion 

Helium ion (He + ) is also such a catalyst because the 
second ionization energy of helium is 54.417 eV, which is 
equivalent to m=2 in Eq. (4). In this case, the catalysis 
reaction is 



54.417eV+He + +H[<7H] 
- He J+ + e~ + H + !08.8eV, 4 

He 2+ + e~ — He + + 54.41 7 eV. 

if % 

And, the overall reaction is M\ i? 
H[fl H J ^ H [y ] + 54.4 9\F+5faffi'' 




(JO) 



37 1.4. Catahsts 



1.4.1. Argon ioi 

Argon tons 
of the potential 




According to Mills flj, a cal 
by the ionization of / electron! 
continuum energy level such 
energies of the / electrons 
m is an integer. 



provided 
or ion to a 
of the ionization 
[y m27.2 eV where 



let enthalpy of a multiple of that 
i the hydrogen atom. The second 
ionization energy ofargon is 27.63 eV. The reaction Ar + to 
Ar J+ has a net enffiatpy of reaction of 27.63 eV, which is 
equivalent to m = 1 in Eq. (4) 

27.63 eV + Ar + + H |^ j - Ar 2+ + e~ 
+ H [(7+7)] + [{p+ 1)2 ~ ^l ,3 - 6eV ' (5) 



The energy given off during Catalysis is much greater than 
the eneTgy lost to the catalyst The energy released is large as 
compared to conventional chemical reactions. For example, 
when hydrogen and oxygen gases undergo combustion to 
form water ^ 

Hr(J^^)^H 2 O(0 (]|) 

Jcnowtf enthalpy of formation of water is A//r = - 
*: 286 ftJ/mol or 1.48 eV per hydrogen atom. By contrast, 
each (n = 1 ) ordinary hydrogen atom undergoing catalysis 
Heases a net of 40.8 eV. Moreover, further catalytic tran- 
sitions may occur B= j -•}.}■♦{, J -* j, and so 
on. Once catalysis begins, hydrinos autocatalyze further m a 
process called disproportionation. This mechanism is sim- 
ilar to that of an inorganic ion catalysis. But, hydrino catal- 
ysts should have a higher reaction rate than that of the in- 
organic ion catalyst due to the better match of the enthalpy 
to m27.2 eV. 

1.4.3. Hydrino catalysts 

In a process called disproportionation, lower-energy hy- 
drogen atoms, hydrinos, can act as catalysts because each 
of the metastable excitation, resonance excitation, and ion- 
ization energy of a hydrino atom is m27.2eV (Eq. (4)). 
The transition reaction mechanism of a first hydrino atom 
affected by a second hydrino atom involves the reso- 
nant coupling between the atoms of m degenerate mul- 
tipoles each having 27.21 eV of potential energy [I J. 
The energy transfer of m27.2 eV from the first hydrino 
atom lo the second hydrino atom causes the central 
field of (he first atom to increase by m and its elec- 
tron to drop m levels lower from a radius of an/p 
to a radius of a»/(p + m). The second interacting 
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lower-energy hydrogen is either excited to a metastable state, 
excited to a resonance state, or ionized by the resonant en- 
ergy transfer. The resonant transfer may occur in multiple 
stages. For example, a nonradiative transfer by multipole 
coupling may occur wherein the central field of the first 
increases by m, then the electron of the first drops m lev- 
els lower from a radius of a»/p to a radius of ^/(p + m) 
with further resonant energy transfer- The energy transferred 
by multipole coupling may occur by a mechanism that is 
analogous to photon absorption involving an excitation to a 
virtual level. Or, the energy transferred by multipole cou- 
pling during the electron transition of the first hydrino atom 
may occur by a mechanism that is analogous to two photon 
absorption involving a first excitation to a virtual level and a 
second excitation to a resonant or continuum level [30-32]. 
The transition energy greater than the energy transferred to 
the second hydrino atom may appear as a photon in a vac- 
uum medium. 

The transition of W[ay\lp\ to H[a»/(p+ m)) induced by 
a multipole resonance transfer of m27.2I eV (Eq. (4)) and 
a transfer of [{p'f - (p' - m'f]\Z.6 eV - m27.2 eV with 
a resonance state of ri[a»/{p' - m')] excited in H[<Jh/p'] is 
represented by 

+[((P + ™> 2 - P 2 ) - iP* - ip' - ™') 2 )]13-6 eV. 

(12) 

where p, p\ m, and m' are integers. 

Hydrinos may be ionized during a disproportionation re| 
action by the resonant energy transfer. A hydrino atoi 
the initial tower-energy state quantum number p 
(Ih/P may undergo a transition to the state with loi 
state quantum number (p + m) and radius aj$tp\ 
reaction with a hydrino atom with the injji 
state quantum number m , initial radjupmrn^f^pd final 
radius oh that provides a net enthal$ftpjpm^2 eV (Eq. 
(4)). Thus, reaction of hydrogeryBffcgK$fc^[<WpJ r with 
the hydrogen-type atom, HfouV], tn%i?Tonized by the 
resonant energy transfer ^ o^ ua^a trfflsition reaction is 
represented by 



mll.lX eV + H 



(13) 



(14) 




-(m' 2 -2/n)]13.6eV, 



37 H + +e~ - H [y] + '3-6 eV. 



And, the overall reaction is 



- H (T] +H [(^)] +12 " m + '" ! -^ 



13.6 eV+ 13.6 eV. 



(15) 



Helium ion catalyzes H[f/H] to H[oh/3] as shown in Eqs. 
(8)-(10). Disproportionation reaction may then proceed to 
give: 



„[s] + „[s]-„[s] + „[s 
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1.5. The nature of the chemicai ^^^afthe hydrogen 
molecular ion, the hydrogen molecule, and hydrogen 
molecular ions and nwlecu fojiavimj fractional principal - - 
quantum numbers 

From the application of the nonradiative boundary condi- 
tion, the instabilify of excited states as well as the stability 5 - 
of the '"grotjfldT state arise naturally in the Mills theory [1] 
descrijKl m Afehdix B. In addition to the known states of 
n ^fenEqfc (2a) and (2b)), the theory predicts the ex* 

^previously unknown form of matter, hydrogen -* 5 1 
t and molecules having electrons of lower energy than. 
' the conventional "ground" state, called hydrinos and dihy' 53 
o — the diatomic hydrino molecule, respectively, where: 
ich energy level corresponds to a fractional quantum nun> » 55 
ber. 

Two hydrogen atoms react to form a diatomic molecule, 57 
the hydrogen molecule 

2H[flh]-H 2 l2c / = ^l (17) 

where 2c 1 is the intemuclear distance. Also, two hydrino 59 
atoms react to form a diatomic molecule, a dihydrino 
molecule 61 



(18) 



where p is an integer. And, a hydrino atom can react with a 
proton to form a dihydrino molecular ion that further reacts 63 
with an electron to form a dihydrino molecule 

H [^] + H' + e -^H,[2c' = ^]. (19) 

The hydrogen-type molecular ion and molecular charge 65 
and current density functions, bond distance, and energies 
are solved in Appendix B from the Laplacian in ellipsoidal 67 
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coordinates with the constraint of nonradiation 



(20) 



In the case that a hydrino atom reacts with a proton to 
form a dihydrino molecular ion, 

h [7] +h+ - h 'H=t]* < 2I > 

a designation for this reaction in terms of quantum numbers 



H[*=I/p] + H + ^H 2 [n=l//>] + . 
The energy released is 

*-*("&])-* 

- -p 2 I3.6 + p 2 16.28 eV = /> 2 2.68eV f 



(22) 



(23) 



7 where £ T is given by Eq. (B.77). The reaction of a 
hydrino atom with a proton may involve an excited elec- 

9 tronic state and a series of corresponding vibrational and 
rotational states. In the reaction designated 

n[?] + H*-H,-[*-a : .--2] + ,24) 

1 1 the hydrino H[n s \] may react with a proton to form the 
first excited electronic state of the molecular ion H 2 [n ~ J] + 
13 wherein the central field in elliptic coordinates in one half . 

(hat of ground state (nonradiative state) of Hj{n » J] + 
1 5 state is analogous to the n — 2 state of atomic I 
and is designated as HJ[n= J;n* = 2] + , except 1 
1 7 tronic relaxation may involve a radiationless j 
a radiative component involving the oscillati 
19 ing nuclei which undergoes transition to the* 

H 3 {rt= The nonradiative energy I 
21 ingtoH[/i=iJ — H[n=i]mayc 
tional state (bond-continuum $tat£ 
23 energy of H 2 [» = is givej 
bond energy of H 2 [« = {]+ 

£(>sjr2.68eV = 4 2 Z6 



25 where p = 4, and the 



£b = p-2.68e¥s=' 





£8eV(28.92nmX 

^ofHi[if=iJ + is 

: IOJ2eV(lI5.70nm), (25) 

where />4|^Du%fo the Franclc-Condon principle, the 
vibrational an^ro^tional energies of H*[n= -2J + 
are equivalent toinose of H 2 [n= ±] 4 given by Eq. (B.122) 
and Eq. (B.255), respectively, 

£v* = (p/ - p 2 0.2962 eV = (o f - 0,)|.I85eV, (26) 
169 



42 



urn (J + 1 



*J\ (27) 



where p-2. Thus, the emission spectrum of W\\n=\\ 
n' = 2] + is predicted to comprise vibrational peaks centered 
at 1.185 eV spacing slit by 42 urn spaced peaks due to ro- 
tational transitions terminating at about Fd(H z [/i = = 
42.88 eV( 28.92 nm). Nonlinearity at highly excited vibra- 
tional levels with translational, vibrational, and rotational 
interactions are anticipated to broaden the terminal peaks. 

1.6. EVV spectroscopy detects lower-energy hydrogen 

It was previously reported that extreme ultraviolet spec- 
troscopy was recorded on microwave and glow discharges 
of helium with 2% hydrogen wherein helium and the 
product hydrinos served as catalysts [7]. Novefe&iission 
lines were observed with energies of ^U.^S^here 
q = 1 , 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 1 1 or these lines^tteftpIS scat- 
tered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV|*as Storied in 
the excitation of HeOs 3 ) to He(ls^2oiAese.|nes were 
identified as hydrogen transitions iTera^mc^nergy lev- 
els below the "ground" state cor|espondfi!g to fractional 
quantum numbers. In addm6%a ' comparison was made 
between the plasma resul£^d/a%)physicaJ data. Similar 
lower-energy-hydrogen transitions were found that matched 
the spectral lines of the extreme 1 ultraviolet background of 
interstellar space and Sotar lines. 

Also, preyiefusJxrnwrted lines observed at the Institut fur 
Niedertemp&tur-Piasmaphysik e.V. by EUV spectroscopy 
couldhj$^ightd£> transitions of atomic hydrogen to lower 
c "g^^^^corresponding to hydrinos and the emission 
JjF" U^&xdfation of the corresponding hydride ions (15]. 
<yPf^ampR, the product of the catalysis of atomic hydrogen 
^ wiuf^&tassium metal, H[<7 H /4] may serve as both a catalyst 
1 a reactant to form H[<m/3] and H(<ni/6]. The transition 
H[(Ih/4] to H[(th/6] induced by a multipole resonance 
fer of 54.4 eV(2.27.2 eV ) and a transfer of 40.8 eV with 
a resonance state of H[a H /3] excited in H[tf H /4] is repre- 
sented by 

h [t] +h [t]- h [t] +h (t]-'^ v - 

(28) 

The predicted 1 76.8 e V{ 7.02 nm) photon is a close match 
with the observed 7.30 nm line. The energy of this line 
emission corresponds to an equivalent tempera hare of 
1,000,000 C and an energy over 100 times the energy of 
combustion of hydrogen. 

Since the Sun and stars contain significant amounts of 
He + and atomic hydrogen, catalysis of atomic hydrogen by 
He + as given by Eqs. (8)-( 10) may occur. Also, the simul- 
taneous ionization of two hydrogen atoms may provide a 
net enthalpy given by Eq. (4) to catalyze hydrino formation. 
Once formed, hydrinos have binding energies given by Eqs. 
(2a ) and ( 3 ); thus, they may serve as reactants which provide 
a net enthalpy of reaction given by Eq. (4). Lower-energy 
atomic hydrogen may react to form the corresponding dihy- 
drino molecules. Characteristic emissions from the Sun may 
identify dihydrino molecules. 
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The detection of atomic hydrogen in fractional quantum 
energy levels below the traditional "ground" state — hydri- 
nos — was previously reported (1,5,7] by the assignment 
of sofl X-ray emissions from the interstellar medium, the 
Sun, and stellar flares, and by assignment of certain lines 
obtained by the far-infrared absolute spectrometer (F1RAS) 
on the Cosmic Background Explorer. The detection of a new 
molecular species — the diatomic hydrino molecule — was 
reported by the assignment of certain infrared line emissions 
from the Sun. The detection of a new hydride species — 
hydrino hydride ion — was reported by the assignment of 
certain soft X-ray, ultraviolet (UV), and visible emissions 
from the Sun. This has implications for several unresolved 
astrophysical problems such as the identity of dark marteT 
and the Solar neutrino paradox { 1 ,7]. 

From Eq. (26), the energy for the v + 1 — v vi- 
brational transition is 1.185 eV. The increment of the 
McPherson 4 grazing incidence EUV spectrometer was 
0.1 run as described in Section 2. The corresponding en- 
ergy in this spectral region is about 0.15eV. The rotational 
levels given by Eq. (27) could not be resolved since the 
J + 1 — J corresponds to 0.03 eV. Thus, the excited state 
spectrum of [n ~ J ; n* = 2] + was predicted to comprise 
rotationally broadened vibrational transitions centered on 
1.185 eV increments. The series of vibrational transitions . 
was predicted to terminate at about the dissociation limit 
of H 3 [/i= }]\ Eo = 42.88 eV( 28.92 nm) given by Eq. 
(25). We report that this spectrum was observed during 
microwave discharges of mixtures of argon or helium 
and 10% hydrogen. Solar astrophysical data was reviewed 
and emission lines from the corona were identified which 
matched dihydrino molecular rotational transitions to five^ 
figures. 



2. Experimental 

2.1. EVV spectroscopy ^ 

EUV spectroscopy was recorded onfa*n^!&^wave cell 
light source. Due to the extreme^sfew'Sfeelcngth of this 
radiation, "transparent" optics |b not^gxist. Therefore, a 
windowless arrangement \^us«VwlLjrein the microwave 
cell was connected to the^amc vacuum vessel as the grating 
and detectors of the EU^pwtr&neter. Differential pump- 
ing permitted a hwhOT^^HV\he cell as compared to that 
in the spectronietCTOnftJww achieved by pumping on the 
cell outlet and p^opH^pn the grating side of the collimator 
that served^ a prtfrhole inlet to the optics. The spectrom- 
eter was conHhwttsiy evacuated to I0" 4 -10~ 6 Torr by a 
rurbomolecular pump with the pressure read by a cold cath- 
ode pressure gauge. The EUV spectrometer was connected 
to the cell light source with a 1.5 mm x 5 mm collimator 
which provided a light path to the slits of the EUV spec- 
trometer. The collimator also served as a flow constrictor 
of gas from the cell. The cell was operated under gas flow 




Fig. 1 . The experimental 
gas cell light source 
entially pumped. 



ig a microwave discharge 
trometer which was differ- 




conditions wnilenttSntaining a constant gas pressure in the 53 

celU*P 'W 

^6UN^wc^)scopy was recorded on argon-hydrogen 55 
$l$$t) anWhelhim-hydrogen (fjj%) plasmas. The plasma 
sourej^was a microwave plasma discharge cell. The micro- 57 
ive EUV spectra were recorded with a grazing incidence 

spectrometer. Control plasmas of neon, krypton, 59 
enon, hydrogen, argon, and helium alone and neon- . 
hydrogen (p%), krypton-hydrogen (fg%) and xenon- 61 
hydrogen ( fg%) were recorded. 

The light emission from a microwave plasma was intro- 63 
duced to an EUV spectrometer for spectral measurement. 
The spectrometer was a McPherson 4° grazing incidence 65 
EUV spectrometer (Model 248/3 1 0G ) equipped with a grat- 
ing having 600 G/mm with a radius of curvature of » I m. 67 
The angle of incidence was 87*. The wavelength region 
covered by the monochromator was 5-65 nm. The wave- 69 
length resolution was about 0.1 run (FWHM) with an en- 
trance and exit slit width of 300 urn. A channel electron 71 
multiplier (CEM) at 2400 V was used to detect the EUV 
light The increment was 0.1 nm and the dwell time was 1 s. 73 

2.2. Microwave emission spectra 

The experimental setup comprising the microwave dis- 75 
charge gas cell light source and the EUV spectrometer which 
was differentially pumped is shown in Fig. I. The extreme 77 
ultraviolet emission spectrum was obtained on plasmas of 
hydrogen alone, noble gases alone, or noble gas-hydrogen 79 
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mixtures ( fjg%) with a microwave discharge system and an 
EUV spectrometer. Gas was flowed through a half-inch di- 
ameter quartz tube. The gas pressure inside the cell was 
maintained at about 300 mTorr under flow conditions where 
ihe flow of each gas was controlled by 0-20 seem range 
mass flow controller (MKS 1 179A21CSIBB) with a read- 
out (MKS type 246). The flow rate for each gas tested 
alone was 1 1 seem, and the flow rates for the neon, kryp- 
ton, xenon, argon, or helium 90% with 10% hydrogen was 
10 and I seem, respectively. The pressure was measured 
with a 10 and lOOOTorr MKS Baratron absolute pressure 
gauge. The rube was fitted with an Opthos coaxial mi- 
crowave cavity (Even son cavity). The microwave gener- 
ator was a Opthos model MPG-4M generator (frequency: 
2450 MHz). The output power was set at 85 W. The EUV 
spectrometer was a McPherson 4° grazing incidence EUV 
spectrometer (Model 248/3 10G). (See EUV-Spectroscopy 
Section). 



3. Results and discussion 

3.1. EUV spectroscopy 

The EUV emission spectra were recorded from micro- 
wave discharge plasmas of pure neon, krypton, xenon, hy- 
drogen, argon, and helium, as well as 10% hydrogen with 
neon, krypton, xenon, argon, and helium over the wave- 
length range 20-60 nm. The short wavelength spectra of 
neon and neon-hydrogen ( fg%) were equivalent to the spec- 
tra reported previously (7J. Only known Ne II peaks were ,u 
observed in this region. The EUV spectra of the control 
krypton and krypton-hydrogen (f§%), xenon and xenonM $ 
hydrogen (fg%), hydrogen, argon, and helium micTo^ve%^ Jp 
discharge cell emission is shown in Figs. 2, 3 4 ScS&fr 

' * -^Jtr' jr. 





Wavetength (nm) 



Fig. 2. The EUV spectra (20-60 nm) of the control krypton and 
krypton-hydrogen microwave discharge cell emission that were 
recorded with a 4° grazing incidence EUV spectrometer and a 
CEM. No emission was observed in this region with or without 
hydrogen. 



Fig. 4. The EUV spectrum (20-«0nm) of the control hydrogen 
microwave discharge cell emission that were recorded with a 4° 
grazing incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. No emission was 
observed in this region. 



respectively. No spurious peaks or artifacts due to the grat- 
ing or the spectrometer were observed. No changes in the 
emission spectra were observed by the addition of hydrogen 
to noncataJysts neon, krypton, or xenon. 

The reaction Ar + to At 2 * has a net enthalpy of reaction 
of 27.63 eV, which is equivalent to m= I. The catalysis 
reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a 
hydrogen atom that is lower in energy than unreacted atomic 
hydrogen. The product hydrogen atom has an energy stale 
that corresponds to a fractional principal quantum number. 
The lower-energy hydrogen atom is a highly reactive inter- 
mediate which further reacts to form a novel hydride ion. 
Emission was observed previously from a continuum stale 
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Wavelength (nm) 

Fig. 5. The EUV spectrum (27-60 nm) of the control argon 
microwave discharge cell emission that was recorded with a 4° 
grazing incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. No emission 
was observed below 45 nm. 
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Ftg. 6. The EUV spectrum (20-62 nm) of the contfoiJ- ,:jSii * L - 
wave discharge cell emission that was recor* 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. 
of He I and He II were observed. 




of At 2 * at 45.6 nm [9]. T^e ;i sjn1^|^fssion feature with 
the absence of the otheEicorresponSing Rydberg series of 
lines from Ar + con flitted: the resonant nonradiative energy 
transfer of 27.2 e Y jrorti 'atorrn^^drogen to Ar + . The catal- 
ysts product, the hydrogen atom H(}), was 
predicted to be a higMjt reactive intermediate which further 
reacts to form the novel hydride ion H~<±). This ion was 
observed spectroscopically at 407 nm corresponding to its 
predicted binding energy of 3.05 eV. The catalytic reaction 
is given in Section 1 .4. 

The EUV spectra ( 10-60 nm) and (10-65 nm) of the 
argon-hydrogen mixture (fj%) microwave ceil emission 
are shown in Figs. 7, and 8, respectively. Ordinary hydrogen 
has no emission in this region as shown in Fig. 4, and no 



Fig. 7. The EUV spectrum (10-60 
mixture (^j) microwave cell 
increment of the McPberson 
meter. A series of 0.5 eV 
observed in the spectral re| 
the t>= 18-38 vibration; 
energies p|.!85eV asggj«|i 



peak at about 28 nm 
dissociation energy, of Hip] 




hydrogen 
with 0.1 nm 
ice EUV spectro- 
ped peaks were 
that were assigned to 
%l«=i; n' = 2]+ with , 
The intense continuum 



inated the series was assigned to the 




Wavelength (nm) 

Fig. 8. The EUV spectrum (10-65 ran) of the argon-hydrogen 
mixture (^) microwave cell emission recorded with 0.1 nm in- 
crement of the McPberson 4° grazing incidence EUV spectrome- 
ter. With an increased spectral range compared to that of Fig. 7, 
an addition peak was observed at 61.5 nm that was assigned to 
the v~\l vibrational transition of H|[/t = n* =2J + with an 
energy p 1.185 eV as given in Table 1. 

emission below 45 nm was observed with the control argon 1 5 
microwave discharge without hydrogen as shown in 
Fig. 5. A series of 0.5 eV wide Gaussian-shaped peaks 1 7 
was observed in the spectral region 27-65 nm. The 
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Calculate orgies of vibrational transitions of H 3 > = n* =2)+ and 0* observed e 



Vibrational Calculated 
quantum emission (ron) 

number o Eqs. (26) (B.80), 

and (B. 119) 



0 
I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



0 

1047 

523.3 

348.9 

261.7 

209.3 

174.5 

149.5 

130 8 

116.3 

104.7 

95.15 

87.22 

80.51 

74.76 

69.78 

65.42 

61.57 

58 15 

55.09 

52.33 

49.84 

47.58 

45.51 

43.61 

41.87 

40.26 

38.77 

37.38 

36.09 

34.89 

33.76 

32.71 

31 72 

30.78 

29.9! 

29.07 

28.29 

27.54 



Calculated 

emission (eV) 

Eq. (26) and (B.I 19) 



Observed 
lines (nm) 



Observed 
lines (eV) 



Difference between 
experimental and 
predicted (eV) 



0 

1. 185 
2.370 
3.555 
4.740 
5.925 
7.110 
8.295 
9.480 
10.67 
If. 85 
13.04 
14.22 
15.4) 
16.59 
17.78 
18.96 

20.15 

21.33 

22.52 

23.70 

24.89 

26.07 

27.26 

28.44 

29.63 

30.81 

32.00 

33.18 

34.37 

35.55 

}7&' % 
39*fl>#' 1 % 

:f^%,%85 
: % .? 45 03 




peaks centered on 'r^tt^-nKrements in energy of 
1.185 eV terminal^ a^^t 28 nm. H(l/p) may re- 
act w,th +a proteo rorfonn an excited state molecular ion 
H; ( \fp)* jhat hay a bond energy and vibrational lev- 
els that are >? times those of the molecular ion com- 
posing uncatalyzed atomic hydrogen where p is an 
integer. At* may serve as a catalyst to form H(±) which 
may react with a proton to form H 2 *[n= J;n* =2] + . From 
Eqs. (26) and (B.I19), the energy for the r + I — „ 
vibrational transition of H 2 > = =2J + is 1. 185 C V. 
The increment of the McPherson 4° grazing incidence 



EUV spectrometer was 0.1 nm as described in Section 2. 
The corresponding energy in this spectral region 
is about 0.J 5 eV. The rotational levels given by Eq. 
(27) could not be resolved since the 7+ I —* J corresponds 
to 0.03 eV. Thus, the excited state spectrum 
of H;[n=J;/i*=2J + in this region was predicted to 
comprise rotationaJIy broadened vibrational transitions at 
1.185 eV increments (Eq. (26) and Eq. (B.M9)) that 
terminated at about the dissociation limit of H 2 [«= ±] + 
£d = 42.88 eV(28.92 nm) (Eq. (25)). In Table I, the novel 
emission lines were assigned to the v~ 17-38 vibrational 
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Wavelength (nm) 

Fig. 9. The three matching EUV spectra (20-60 nm) of the mi- 
crowave cell emission from argon-hydrogen (7^) plasmas that 
were equivalent to the spectrum shown in Fig. 7. 




Wavelength (nm) 



Fig. 10. The three repeatable EUV spectra (27-60^n)J^^ : mi- 
crowave cell emission from argon-hydrogen ( -s/Q plfiShws shown 
in Fig. 8 with an additional control xenonjriyd: 
discharge cell emission that was recorded '#**■ J 



dence EUV spectrometer and a CEr^;Wkejn 
in this region from the control. ! - f '"'^ 



transitions of rti[n^±;h^ 30v/itii energies p|.185eV 
that terminated al^.abj^^^nm. There is remarkable 
agreement betwct&^ffiiKteA vibrational energies and 
the observed imes. The unique continuum peak at about 
28 nm was? the most intense and terminated the series of 
peaks at the predicted dissociation energy of H 2 [n = 
Thus, this peak was assigned to the dissociation energy of 
H 2 [n= J] + . The zero order was extremely intense which 
corresponded to the observed high intensity of the plasma. 

The spectrum of the argon-hydrogen plasma given in 
Figs. 7 and 8 was found to be very readily reproducible 
as shown in Figs. 9-11. Fig. 10 shows the region of inter- 



Wavetength (nm) , w '~*%|f 
Fig. 1 1 . The three repeatable EUV spectra (2Q&60 nm^bf the mi- 



crowave cell emission from argon-hydrog^^ 



s shown 



in Fig. 8 wherein the vibrational emission doiwaated the electronic 
emission. A fourth repeat spectrum sfi&ws otjrar peaks that were 
assigned to Ar 1 and Ar II as sjfctfw&'in Fig* 5r 

est (27-60 nm) of tft^EU^ spectra of the argon-hydrogen 
plasmas compared to afi&dd it tonal control xenon-hydrogen 
microwave d^ftaxge celF%mission. The series of 1.185 eV 
peaks were^jnot otj|erved from this control or the others 
shown, at Fi^2-Jji? Each argon-hydrogen plasmas exper- 
imen^a^peifdrmed independently on separate days, and 
tb#spe£|aj^e essentially identical. The zero order was 

■ eSttemeFyrmtense which corresponded to the observed high 
inlefl&jy of the plasma. Often the [n = j ; n" - 2) + vibra- 
Upnal emission was so intense that it dominated or absorbed 
ttfe electronic emission as shown in Fig. 9 compared to 

' Fig. 1 1 . Other peaks in the latter case were assigned to Ar 
I and Ar II as shown in Fig. 5. 

The second ionization energy of helium is 54.4 eV; thus, 
the ionization reaction of He + to He 2+ has a nel enthalpy of 
reaction of 54.4 eV which is equivalent to 2.272 eV. It was 
previously reported that EUV spectroscopy was recorded on 
microwave and glow discharges of helium with 2% hydro- 
gen at 1-760 Torr at a flow rate of 5 seem wherein helium 
and the product hydrinos served as catalysts [7]. Novel emis- 
sion lines were observed with energies of ?i3.6 eV where 
q - J , 2, 3 t 4 t 6, 7, 8, 9, or 1 1 or these lines inelastically scat- 
tered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV was absorbed in 
the excitation of He (Is 2 ) to He ( Is 1 2p l ). H( \ ), the prod- 
uct with He + catalyst, may further serve as a catalyst to 
form H( J ) and H({). The catalysis reaction with He + and a 
favored dtsproportionation reaction which gives rise to H( \ ) 



HlflH^H [2*] + 54.4 eV + 54.4 eV, (29) 
H [^] +H [^]^H[^] + H[^] + 27.2eV. (30) 
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Wavelength (nm) 

Fig 12. The EUV spectrum (25-62 nm) of ihe helium-hydrogen 
( Toh) microwave cell emission recorded with 0.1 run increment 
of the Mcpherson 4° grazing incidence EUV spectrometer. A 
series of 0.5 eV wide Gaussian-shaped peaks were observed in the 
spectral region 27-55 ran that were assigned to the r = 19 21-33 
35-38 vibrational transitions of H 2 >= J; „• =2) + with ener- 
gies pl.185 eV as given m Table I. The intense continuum peak 
at 28 nm that terminated the series was assigned to the dissocia- 
tion energy of H,[n = { J+. Other peaks in the helium-hydrogen 
plasma that covered some of the vibrational peaks shown in 
Fig. 7 were assigned to He I and He II as shown in Fig. 6. 

The latter reaction was confirmed by the intense peak ob- 
served at 45.6 nm corresponding to ?I3.6 eV where q = 2 
As in the case of the Ar + catajyst, H(j) may react with a- 
proton to form HJ [» = J ; n* = 2) + . " - 
The series of vibrational peaks from the argon-hydrogen 
plasmas shown in Figs. 7-11 were aJso observed Willi the 
helium ion catalyst. The EUV spectrum (25-62 nm); of ;/ 
the helium-hydrogen microwave cell emissx* wiih 

wavelengths assignments is shown in Fig. IZ^TrW EUV 
spectra (27-64 nm) of the microwave.Gem emission from 
three helium-hydrogen (?§♦/.) plasma^wi^'maddirionai 
control xenon-hydrogen microwrf^disc%ge cell emis- 
sion are shown in Fig. 13. Eacg helnS^rr/drogen exper- 
iment was performed indegeode^. off separate days. In 
each case, the series of O^eV wide Gaussian shaped peaks 
were observed in the^pdetrai region 27-55 nm that were 
assigned to the p = .19:1^33; 35-38 vibrational transitions 
of H 2 *[n= i;nV=2i^ ^energies pi. 185 eV as given in 
Table 1. The irtense^mmuum peak at about 28 nm that 
terminated-' the sertes was assigned to the dissociation en- 
ergy of H 3 f/i=i J]*; The series of 1.185 eV peaks were not 
observed from the xenon-hydrogen control shown in Fig. 
13 or the otheT controls shown in Figs. 2-4. and 6. Hydro- 
gen has no emission in this region as shown in Fig. 4. Other 
peaks in the helium-hydrogen plasma that covered some 
of the vibrational peaks shown in Fig. 7 were assigned to 
known intense He I and He II peaks as shown in Fig. 6. In 



29 



33 



Fig. 13. Three repeatabte EUV spcetr* i2%«*^) 0 f 
rmcrowave cell emission from beliu^ydr^flg- ) phsn 
that were equivalent to the spectrum sfifwn m 12 with an addi- 
tional control xenon-hydrogen fflierwavr«igbnarge cell emission 
that was recorded with a 4° grazing reticence EUV spectrometer 
and a CEM. No emission ^as observed in this region from the 
control. 



each case, therzero order was extremely intense which cor- 
responded to. the observed high intensity of the plasma. 

Excited Jfcte. ^nydrino molecular ions other than 
H3 !^*?^*^ 2 ^ m predicted to emit outside the mea- 
sured ifcSctetf region at shorter wavelengths, and additional 
; vtaionaFfransitions of H : >= };/i* = 2) + are predicted 
at longer wavelengths as given in Table 1. 

...<f i2 - Identification of dihydrino molecules by the 35 
assignment of infrared line emissions from the Sim to 
rotational transitions 

The rotational transition energies of lower-energy mole- 
cular hydrogen match closely certain spectral lines obtained 39 
by Livingston and WaJJace [33] using the 1 -m Fourier Trans- 
form Spectrometer at the McMath telescope on Kite peak for 4 1 
which no other satisfactory assignment exists. Livingston 
and Wallace combined infrared solar spectra at different air 43 
masses to obtain a solar spectrum in the infrared from 1850 
to 9000 cm ~ 1 ( 1 . 1-5.4 um ) corrected for atmospheric ab- 45 
sorption by a point-by-point extrapolation to zero air mass. 
The spectra were obtained at disk center. The observed 47 
region was free of sunspots, and a l-m out-of-focus image 
( ~ 40 arc-sec diameter area ) assured that any surface veloc- 49 
ity and brightness structure was averaged over. The spectra 
band width was set at long wavelengths (~ 5.4 um) by the 5 1 
response of the InSb detectors and at the short wavelength 
end (~ 1.1 nm) by a silicon filter. The infrared lines cor- 53 
rected for atmospheric absorption that match the rotationaj 
transitions of lower-energy molecular hydrogen are given 55 
in Table 2. Similar observations of spectral lines obtained 
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Table 2 

The J + 1 to J rotational energy of Solar dihydrino molecules 



Observed line 


Predicted 




p 


Assignment Mills 


Ref. 


Assignment 




Mills 




Eq. (B-2) 


Transition J + 1 




(other) 


(cm" 1 ) 


(cm- , )Eq.(27) 




to J Eq. (27) 






1898.2 


1898 1 




2 


4-3 


133) 


CO, Av = 1 peak 


J 897.9 


1898 1 




2 


4-3 


134] 


None 


1894.4 














1898.1 






2 


4-3 


(35] 


Solar in origin 
CO 


2846.8 


2847. 1 




2 


6-5 


133] 


None 


2847.7 


2847.1 




2 


6-5 


(34] 


None 


2847.1 


2847.1 




2 


6-5 


135] 


CR, (teUijric) 


3322 


3321.6 




2 


7-6 


133] 




3320.4 


3321.6 




2 


7-6 


[34] 


None^rt^" 


3322 














3321.6 


3321.6 




2 


7-6 


[35] 


^Solar^ongm 


4270.8 


4270.7 




2 


9-8 


(33] 


! %C§£& = 2peak 


4270.7 


4270.7 




2 


9-8 


(34] 


gfione 


4745.3 


4745.2 




2 


10-9 




v None 


1067.7 


1067.7 




3 


1-0 


■ ■ (35£k ' 


"* Oi (telluric) 


2135.3 


2135.3 




3 


2-1 


(33) ^ 


CO, Av=l peak 


2135.5 


2135.3 




3 


2-1 


". [3% 


None 


2135.3 


2135.3 




3 


2-1 


: [35] 


CO (telluric) 


3203.1 


3203.0 




3 


3-2 


[34] 


None 


3203.0 


3203.0 




3 


3-2 


[35] 


Not identified 


4270.8 


4270.7 




3 


4-3 


[33] 


CO, A* = 2 peak 


4270.7 


4270.7 




3 


4-3 . 


134] 


None 


6406.18 


6406.0 




3 


6-Sp ■ 


133] 


Ni, 6406. 1 8 


6406.2 


6406.0 




3 


.6-5%^ 


134] 


None 


7473.7 


7473.7 




3 


,/ . 7-6 H 1 ;^ 


[34] 


None 


8540.9 


8541.4 




3 


f ' 


[34] 


None 


8542.3 














1898 2 


1898.1 




4 : :\ 


1-0 


[33] 


CO, Av= 1 peak 


1897.8 


1898.1 






1-0 


[34] 


None 


1898-4 














5693.8 


5694.2 






3-2 


[33] 


None 


5693.7 


5694.2 






3-2 


[34] 


None 


5694.4 














7592.2 


7592.3 






4-3 


[33] 


None 


7592.6 


7592 3 






4-3 


[34] 


None 


9490.5 


9490.4 




5-4 


[34] 


None 


2967.12 


2965.8 , 


5 


1-0 


133] 


None 


2965.7 


2965.8 * 


5 


1-0 


[34] 


None 


2966 














2965.8 


29^.8 




5 


1-0 


135] 


H 2 0.2v 2 












(telluric) 


5931.3 


... 593 1 i' 7 




5 


2-1 


[33] 


None 


5931.5 


•'•v' 593V.5 




5 


2-1 


[34] 


None 


8896.7 '• I- 


v ' ' 8897^3 




5 


3-2 


[33] 


None 


8897.3 v. r j 


%, 8897.3 




5 


3-2 


[34] 


None 


4270.8 


4270.7 




6 


1-0 


[33] 


CO, Ay = 2 peak 


4270.7 


4270.7 




6 


1-0 


134] 


None 


8540.9 


8541.4 




6 


2-1 


[34] 


None 


8542.3 












Feat 5812.26 


5812.26 


5812.9 




7 


1-0 


133] 


5814,2 












None 
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Table 2 

Continued. 



23 



27 



29 



33 



35 



Observed line 
wave number 
(cm"') 


Predicted 
Mills 

(cm-')Eq. (27) 


Eq. (B.2) 


Assignment Mills 
Transition J + 1 
to J Eq. (27) 


Ref. 


Assignment 

(OthCT) 


5812.7 
7592.2 
7592.6 
60,124 
69,783 
53,362 


5812.9 
7592.3 
7592.3 
60.142 
69,750 
53381 


7 

8 

8 

13 

14 

15 


1-0 
1-0 

1- 0 
3-2 
3-2 

2- 1 


[34] 
[33] 
[34] 
[36] 
[36] 
[36] 


None 
None 
None 
Fc(ll) 
None 

Active region 
unidentified 


80,038 
60,710 


80,071 
60,735 


15 
16 


3-2 
2-1 


[361 
[36) 


None. 

Active region 
tmideatfhed 


68,582 
76,869 


68.564 
76,868 


17 
18 


2-1 
2-1 


[36) 
[361 





by Brault et al. at Kitt Peak National Observatory [34], M. 
Migeorte made at Jungfraujoch International Scientific Sta- 
tion of Switzerland [35], and Cohen [36] recorded on Sky- 
tab with the NRL's Apollo Telescope also appear in Table 
2. The frequency corresponding to the J + 1 to J rotational 
transition of the dihydrino molecule (Eq. (B.251) where p 
is an integer which corresponds lon = \/p, the fractional 
quantum number of the hydrogen-type molecule) are given 
in Table 2. The assignment of additional lines to rotational 
transitions of lower-energy hydrogen molecules was limited 
by the range of the spectrum, the weakness of the spectrum 
in certain regions, and strong atmospheric components in 
some regions. The intensity of these forbidden lines sup- 
ports the possibility of a substantial abundance of dihydrinotS 
molecules in the Sua £ 



4. Conclusion ^ 

Transitions to fractional quantum ene^-te^is'^wcre 
previously recorded on microwave and^gfowjKhsTcterges of 
helium with 2% hydrogen. Novel emTs^j^1n% were ob- 
served with energies of ^1 3.6 eV v^e%g^2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
or 11 or these lines inelasti^lfy s%tered by helium 
atoms wherein 21.2 eV wa^vbs^^m the excitation of 
He (Is 2 ) to He (Is 1 2^^. EUV Tines that could be as- 
signed to transitions.^ a^iic^rdrogen to lower energy 
levels correspomUMi^fiacW^l principal quantum num- 
bers were alaa^ p « |1foigfe recorded at the Institut fur 
Niedertemperar&^Spaphysik e.V. [15). Novel hydride 
compoundSWerel^evfously reported as final stable prod- 
ucts of the cataJysft reaction with alkaline or alkaline earth 
metals or halides as reactants [19-25]. We report that a 
novel molecular ion corresponding to the diatomic hydrino, 
dihydrino molecular ion, was observed when noble gas 
ions Ar + or He + served as catalysts. Ar + may serve as 
a catalyst to form H(|). The products of the He + cataly- 
sis reaction H{\) may further serve as catalysts to form 



H(J) and H(\). H(l//>) may rea£ witfig proton to form 
an excited state molecular ioa-B^JfiJffihat' has a bond 
energy and vibrational leyel's ; ti^are^jp 2 times those of 
the molecular ion comprisir^ uhcataryzed atomic hydrogen 
where p is an integer* Thtis, tfie excited state spectrum of 
Hl[n = \ \n* =2] + was predicted to comprise rotationally 
broadened vibrational transitions at 1.185 eV increments 
that terminated at about the dissociation limit of H 2 [n — J] + , 
Ed = 42.88 eV(28.92 nm). EUV spectroscopy was recorded 
on microwave discharges of argon or helium with 10% 
hydrbge»'in the region 10-65 nm. Novel emission lines 
. jp' this region were assigned to the v= 17-38 vibrational 
■i r t&Bhions of HJ[ii- = 2] + with energies t?1.185eV 
* that terminated at about 28.9 nm. Furthermore, astrophysi- 
cs data was reviewed, and fractional molecular hydrogen 
^-/rotational transitions were assigned to previously unidenti- 
v fied lines in the Solar coronal spectrum that matched theo- 
retical predictions to five figures. Fractional hydrogen tran- 
sitions were previously assigned to lines in the Solar EUV 
spectrum which may resolve the solar neutrino problem, the 
mystery of the cause of sunspots and other solar activity, 
and why the Sun emits X-rays [7]. In addition to producing 
power on the Sun, the catalysis of hydrogen represents a 
new powerful energy source with the potential for direct 
conversion of plasma to electricity with the production of 
novel compounds [26,27]. Helium or argon as the source 
of catalyst with the formation of stable hydrogen-type 
molecules offers the possibility of room temperature opera- 
tion with a gaseous product which may be ventable. 
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Appendix A. Introduction 1 

A theory of classical quantum mechanics (CQM), de- 
3 rived from first principles, successfully applies physical laws 
on all scales [I]. The classical wave equation is solved with 
5 the constraint that a bound electron cannot radiate energy. 

The mathematical formulation for zero radiation based on 
7 Maxwell's equations follows from a derivation by Haus 
{37], The function that describes the motion of the elec- 
9 tron must not possess spacetime Fourier components that 
are synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of light. 

1 1 CQM gives closed form solutions for the atom including 
the stability of the n= I state and the instability of the ex- 

1 3 cited states, the equation of the photon and electron in ex- 
cited states, the equation of the free electron, and photon 

15 which predict the wave particle duality behavior of par- 
ticles and light The current and charge density functions 

1 7 of the electron may be directly physically interpreted. For 
example, spin angular momentum results from the motion 

19 of negatively charged mass moving systematically, and the 
equation for angular momentum, rxp, can be applied di* 

21 rectly to the wave function (a current density function) that 
describes the electron. The magnetic moment of a Bohr 

23 magneton. Stern Gerlach experiment, g factor, Lamb shift, 
resonant line width and shape, selection rules, correspon- 

25 dence principle, excited stales, reduced mass, rotational en- 
ergies, and momenta, orbital and spin splitting, spin-orbital 

27 coupling, Knight shift, and spin-nuclear coupling, ionization 
of two electron atoms, inelastic electron scattering from he- 

29 Hum atoms, and the nature of the chemical bond are derived 
in closed form equations based on Maxwell's equations. The 

31 calculations agree with experimental observations. 



A.l. Classical quantum theory 

'^u ^ ' 

One-electron atoms include the hydrogen a&gst, FkV-' 
Li 2+ , Bc 3+ , and so on. The mass-energy arK^iuigtob^ rrio- 
mentum of the electron are constant; this^ejqin^ that the 
equation of motion of the electron oe^ j^nrj^lly^and spa- 
tially harmonic. Thus, the classical wa^-^uatfbn applies 
and 



35 



37 



(A.i) 



39 where p\r, 8, <ff, f ) is the charge density function of the elec- 
tron in time and SJja^e, In general, the wave equation has 

41 an infinite nui^beT%Ts6rutions. To arrive at the solution 
which represents the etectron, a suitable boundary condition 

43 must be imposed, it is well known from experiments that 
each single atomic electron of a given isotope radiates to 

45 the same stable state. Thus, Mills chose the physical bound- 
ary condition of nonradiation of the bound electron to be 



imposed on the solution of the wave equation for the charge 47 

density function of the electron. The condition for radiation 

by a moving point charge given by Haus [37] is that its 49 

spacetime Fourier transform does possess components that 

are synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of light. 51 

Conversely, it is proposed that the condition for nonradiation 

by an ensemble of moving point charges that comprises a 53 

charge density function is 

For non-radiative states, the current-density function 55 

must NOT possess spacetime Fourier components that 

are synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of 57 

light. 

The Haus derivation applies to a moving chargerdensity 59 
function as well because charge obeys superposition. 

From the application of the nonradiative boundary condi- 61 
tion, the instability of excited states as weltaS the ! stability 
of the "ground'" state arise naturally in the Milfip theory as 63 
derived in Stability of Atoms and Hydrin'o* Section [1]. In 
addition to the above known states of hydrogen (Eq. ( 1 ), the 65 
theory predicts the existence of a previously unknown form 
of matter hydrogen atoms and molecules having electrons 67 
of lower energy than the coaventiofiai "ground" state, called 
hydrinos and dihydriitosi respectively, where each energy 69 
level corresponds to > fractional' quantum number. » 

The central field of the proton corresponds to integer one . 71 
charge. Excited states comprise an electron with a trapped, 
photon. In all energy states of hydrogen, the photon has an , 73 
electric field which superposes with the field of the proton. 
In thi n = I state, the sum is one, and the sum is zero in the 75 
ionized state: In an excited state, the sum is a fraciion of one 
{ie. between zero and one). Derivations from first principles 77 
given by Mills demonstrate that each "allowed"' fraction cor- 
responding to an excited state is l/integer. The relationship 79 
between the electric field equation and the "trapped pho- 
ton" source charge-density function is given by Maxwell's 81 
equation in two dimensions 



n *(E| -E?)=-, 
Co 



(A.ii) 



1 All other sections than those given in this Appendix and equa- 
tions of the type#.# correspond to those given m reference one. 



where n is the radial normal unit vector, Ei = 0 (E| is the 83 
electric field outside of the electron), Ei is given by the total 
electric field at r„ = na», and a is the surface charge-density. 85 
The electric field of an excited state is fractional; therefore, 
the source charge function is fractional. It is well known 87 
that fractional charge is not "allowed". The reason is that 
fractional charge typically corresponds to a radiative current 89 
density function. The excited states of the hydrogen atom 
are examples. They are radiative; consequently, they are not 9 1 
stable. Thus, an excited electron decays to the first non- 
radiative state corresponding to an integer field, n = 1 (i.e. 93 
a field of integer one limes the central field of the proton). 

Equally valid from first principles are electronic states 95 
where the magnitude of the sum of the electric field of the 
photon and the proton central field are an integer greater 97 
lhan one times the central field of the proton. These states 
are nonradiative. A catalyst can effect a transition between 99 
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I these states via a nonradiative energy transfer. Substantial 

experimental evidence exists that supports the existence of 
3 this novel hydrogen chemistry and its applications [7-27]. 

Laboratory experiments that confirm the novel hydrogen 
5 chemistry include EUV spectroscopy {7-18], characteristic 

emission from catalysis and the hydride ion products [8,9], 
7 lower-energy hydrogen emission [7-9], plasma formation 

[8,9,12-14,16-18], Balmer a line broadening [10], anoma- 
9 lous plasma afterglow duration [16,17], power generation 

[10,1 1,18], and analysis of chemical compounds [19-25]. 



Appendix B The nature of the chemical bond of 
hydrogen-type molecules and molecular ions 

Two hydrogen atoms react to form a diatomic molecule, 
the hydrogen molecule 

2H[j H ]-H 2 [2c / = v/2 ( 7o}, ( B .l) 

where 2c 7 is the internuclear distance. Also, two hydrino 
atoms react to form a diatomic molecule, a dihydrino 
molecule 



2H 



P 



(B.2) 



where p is an integer. 

Hydrogen molecules form hydrogen molecular ions when 
they are singly ionized 



Hi[2c = V2fl 0 ] — H 2 [2c' = 2a 0 f + e". (B.3) 

Also, dihydrino molecules form dihydrino molecular ions^ 
when they are singly ionized ^ % 

H,[v=^j-.4^]\ e , Jg£ 

23 B. 1. Hydrogen-type molecular ions 



Each hydrogen-type molecuL 
and an electron where the equatj 
is determined by the cenl 
proton at each focus 
ion, and p is an inti 
molecular ion), 
case of a centejl, 

m(2re + r§) = 0. 





two protons 
n of the electron 
is p times that of a 
the hydrogen molecular 
one for each dihydrino 
equations of motion in the 



(B.5) 
(B.6) 



The second or transverse equation, Eq. (A.6), gives the result 
that the angular momentum is constant 



/(«-')■ 



(B8) 



1 +e 



I + ecos0' 
A mC-jm' 



k ' 
mL 2 /nr 



(B.9) 

(B.10) 
(B.11) 
(B.12) 



where e is the eccentricity of the ellipse and is a constant. 
The equation of motion due to a central force can also be 
express in tertK^'of the energies of the orbit. The square 
of die speed in polar coordinates is 



(B.I3) 



Since a central force is conservative, the total energy, E, is 
equal to the sum of the kinetic, T, and the potential, V, and 
is constant. The total energy is 



i/n<r J + r$ 2 ) + V(r) = E = constant. 



(B.14) 



Substitution of the variable u— I/r and Eq. (B.7) into Eq. 
(B.14) gives the orbital energy equation 



*lV +" 2 ] + P<« _l )-£ (B.15) 



Because the potential energy function V{r) for an 
inverse-squared force field is 



33 r 2 0 = constant = L/m, 



(B.7) 



the energy equation of the orbit, Eq. (B.I 5), 

which has the solution 

r= m(L7m 2 )jr' 

I + [I + 2£/m:^Vm 2 )*- 2 ] 1/2 cos» , 



(B.I6) 



(B.17) 



(B.18) 



35 



where I is the angular momentum (A in the case of the 
electron). The central force equations can be transformed 
into an orbital equation by the substitution, u= l/r. The 
differential equation of the orbil of a particle moving under 37 
a central force is 



Because the angular momentum is constant, motion in only 39 
one plane need be considered; thus, the orbital equation is 

given in polar coordinates. The solution of Eq. (B.8) for an 4 1 
inverse-squared force 
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19 



25 



27 



29 



33 



35 



where the eccentricity, e, is 

e =|l+2£ m ^ifc- 2 j ,/ *. (B.I9) 

Eq. (B.19) permils the classification of the orbits according 
to the total energy, £, as follows: 

E < 0, e < 1 closed orbits (ellipse or circle), 

E — 0, e — I parabolic orbit, 

E > 0, e > I hyperbolic orbit. 

Since E = T + V and is constant, the closed orbits are those 
for which T < \ V\, and the open orbits are those for which 
T ^ | V\. It can be shown that the time average of the kinetic 
energy, (J"), for elliptic motion in an inverse-squared field 
is 3 that of the time average of the potential energy, {V). 

<r> = i(K>. 

As demonstrated in the One Electron Atom section of 
Mills [1], the electric inverse-squared force is conservative; 
thus, the angular momentum of the electron, ft, and the 
energy of atomic orbitspheres (orbitsphere refers to the 
function which represents the bound electron) is constant. In 
addition, the orbitspheres are nonradiative when the bound- 
ary condition is met. 

The central force equation, Eq. (B.I 4), has orbital solu- 
tions which are circular, elliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic. 
The former two types of solutions are associated with atomic 
and molecular orbitals. These solutions are nonradiative. 
The boundary condition for nonradiation given in the One 
Electron Atom section, is the absence of components of the 
space- time Fourier transform of the charge-density function 
synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of light. The;/ 
boundary condition is met when the velocity for every pomfe 
on the orbitsphere is „ - 

= — . .. :> ''(B£0>/ 

The allowed velocities and angular frequenc^a*^ 'related 
to r„ by % 

(B-21) 



(B-22) 

fi Atom section and by 
t 0ot the product function of 
} and a time harmonic function 
, to, is constant and given by 

(B.23) 




VJ* — "J- 

As demonstrated in the 
Eq. (B.22), thiscondii 
a radial Drrac deigtJ&M 
where the angdrar fmju 
Eq.(B.22>^ '% % ^ 
ft nL/rrit- 

where L is the angular momentum and A is the area of the 
closed geodesic orbit. Consider the solution of the central 
force equation comprising the product of a two-dimensional 
ellipsoid and a time harmonic function. The spatial part of 
the product function is the convolution of a radial Dirac delta 



function with the equation of an ellipsoid. The Fourier trans- 
form of the convolution of two functions is the product of 
the individual Fourier transforms of the functions; thus, the 
boundary condition is met for an ellipsoidal-lime harmonic 
function when 

0>„= — = 7, ( B24 > 

m e A m t ao 
where the area of an ellipse is 

A = nab, ' (B.25) 

where 2b is the length of the semiminor axis and 2a is the~ 
length of the semimajor axis. The geometry of molecular 
hydrogen is elliptic with the internuclear axis as the prin- 
cipal axis; thus, the electron orbital is a rwo-dtmensional 
ellipsoidal-time harmonic function. The: mass follows 
geodesies time harmonically as determined by the central 
field of the protons at the foci. Rotational symmetry about 
the internuclear axis further determines that the orbital is a 
prolate spheroid. In general, ellipsoidal orbits of molecu- 
lar bonding, hereafter referred to as ellipsoidal molecular 
orbitals (MOs), have the general equation 



: v 2 z 1 
— + — + — = 1. 
a* + ^ + c i 

The semiprincrpal.axes of the ellipsoid are a,b,c. 
In ellipsoidal coordinates the Laplacian is 

<D#€Nf) + *-^(^) 



(B.26) 



*(*»-' 



(B.27) 



An ellipsoidal MO is equivalent to a charged conductor 
;Vhose surface is given by Eq. (B.26). It carries a total charge - 
q, and its potential is a solution of the Laplacian in ellip- 
soidal coordinates, Eq. (B.27). 

Excited states of orbitspheres are discussed in the Excited 
States of the One Electron Atom (Quantization) section. In 
the case of ellipsoidal MOs, excited electronic states are 
created when photons of discrete frequencies are trapped 
in the ellipsoidal resonator cavity of the MO. The photon 
changes the effective charge at the MO surface where the 
central field is ellipsoidal and arises from the protons and 
the effective charge of the "trapped photon" at the foci of 
the MO. Force balance is achieved at a series of ellipsoidal 
equipotential two-dimensional surfaces confocal with the 
ground state ellipsoid. The "trapped photons" are solutions 
of the Laplacian in ellipsoidal coordinates, Eq. (B.27). 

As is the case with the orbitsphere, higher and lower 
energy stales are equally valid. The photon standing wave 
in both cases is a solution of the Laplacian in ellipsoidal 
coordinates. For an ellipsoidal resonator cavity, the 
relationship between an allowed circumference, 4aE, and 
the photon standing wavelength, X, is 

4aE=nK (B-28) 
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I where n is an integer and where 
, vV -6* 



large ' — ► r 2 and hence at great distances from (he origin 
(B.29) 0-^. (B.35) 



is used in the elliptic integral E of Eq. (B.28). Applying 
Eqs. (B.28) and (B.29), the relationship between an allowed 
angular frequency given by Eq. (B.24) and the photon stand- 
ing wave angular frequency, a>, is 
nh h h 1 

m t A m t na\nb\ m t a„b* n 2 v ' 

where n— 1,2,3,4,... 



wi is the allowed angular frequency for n = I, a } and b\ are 
the allowed semimajor and semiminor axes for n ~ I. 

Let us compute the potential of an ellipsoidal MO which 
is equivalent to a charged conductor whose surface is given 
by Eq. (B.26). It carries a total charge q, and we assume 
initially that there is no external field We wish to know the 
potential, <f>, and the distribution of charge, a, over the con- 
ducting surface. To solve this problem a potential function 
must be found which satisfies Eq. (B.27), which is regular 
at infinity, and which is constant over the given ellipsoid. 
Now < is the parameter of a family of ellipsoids all confocaJ 
with the standard surface < = 0 whose axes have the speci- 
fied values a, b, c. The variables ( and n are the parameters 
of con focal hyperbotoids and as such serve to measure po- 
sition on any ellipsoid £ = constant. On the surface £ = 0; 
therefore, <f> must be independent of ( and tj. If we can find 
a function depending only on { which satisfies Eq. (B.27) 
and behaves properly at infinity, it can be adjusted to repre- 
sent the potential correctly at any point outside the ellipsoii 

Let us assume, then, that $ = <p(Z). The Laplacian redBces 

which on integration leads to 

where Ci is an arbitrary 
limit is such as to 
When c becoi 
2C, 



The solution Eq. (B.32) is, therefore, regular at infinity. 
Moreover, Eq. (B.35) enables us to determine at once the 
value of Ci; for it has been shown that whatever the distri- 
bution, the dominant term of the expansion at remote points 
is the potential of a point charge at the origin equal to ihe 
total charge of the distribution — in this case q. Hence 
Q = q/$nso> and the potential at any point is 



(B.36) 



The equtpotentia) surfaces are the ellipsoids v = constant. 
Eq. (B.36) is a elliptic integral and its values have been 
tabulated (38]. - 

To obtain the normal derivative we mu&t remember that 
distance along a curvilinear coordinate ill is' measured not 
by du 1 but by h x du\ In ellipsoidaTcoordmates 



6n 



' 2 



0 



(B.37) 



-qtZ. 



The density of charge, a, over the surface < = 



(B.38) 



0 is 



(B.39) 



ninjpjij&z in terms of c,n t £ we put c =0, it may be 





eas1%verified that 



(C=0). 



(B.40) 



Consequently, the charge-density in rectangular coordinates 



Anabc ^{x 2 /a* + y 2 /^ + z 2 /c*)' 



(B.41) 



bnstanfr The choice of the upper 
behavior at infinity, 
j approaches c 3/2 and 

(B.33) 



(The mass density function of an MO is equivalent to its 
charge-density function where m replaces q of Eq. (B.4I )). 
The equation of the plane tangent to the ellipsoid at the point 
xo.y*zo is 



a 2 b 2 c 2 



' I, 



(B.42) 



On the other Handf uSe equation of an ellipsoid can be written 
in the form 

M^ + 7Tk + 7T^=^ < B34 > 

If r 2 = .r + v 2 + r is the distance from the origin to any 
point on the ellipsoid I, it is apparent that as <; becomes very 



where X,Y y Z are running coordinates in the plane. After 
dividing through by the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the coefficients of X t Y, and Z, the right member is the 
distance D from the origin to ihe tangent plane. That is 



y/(x 2 /a* + y^/b 4 +z 2 /c*) 
so that 



4nabc 



(B.43) 



(B.44) 
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1 In other words, the surface density at any point on a charged 

ellipsoidal conductor is proportional to the perpendicular 
3 distance from the center of the ellipsoid to the plane tangent 

to the ellipsoid at the point. The charge is thus greater on the 
5 more sharply rounded ends farther away from the origin. 

In the case of hydrogen-type molecules and molecu- 
7 lar ions, rotational symmetry about the internuclear axis 

requires thai two of the axes be equal. Thus, the MO is 
9 a spheroid, and Eq. (B.36) can be integrated in terms of 

elementary functions. If a > b = c, the spheroid is prolate, 
1 1 and the potential is given by 



1 



(B.45) 



Spheroidal force equations electric force. The spheroidal 
MO is a two-dimensional surface of constant potential given 
by Eq. (B.45) for £ = 0. For an isolated electron MO the 
electric field inside is zero as given by Gauss' Law 



UdA=U 
J s Jy £o 



dK 



(B.46) 



where the charge-density, p, inside the MO is zero. Gauss' 
Law at a two-dimensional surface is 



.(E,-E 2 )= : 



(B-47) 



E ; is the electric field inside which is zero. The electric field 
of an ellipsoidal MO is given by substituting <J given by Eq. 
(B.38) and Eq. (B.39) into Eq. (B.47) 
I 



E=- = 



(B.48) 



2 1 The electric field in spheroid coordinates is 



From Eq. (B.30), the magnitude of the elli 
responding to a below "ground state" h ' ~* r " 
ular ion is ah integer. The integer is 
hydrogen molecular ion and an i_ 
the case of each dihydrino molejlular 
trie force from the two protons, F^, is 

pie 2 1 € 1^ V IT 



F e = ZeE = 



T 2 ' 



(B.50) 



where p is one fo^the lyarogen molecular ion, and p is 
an integer greater thaivone for each dihydrino molecule and 
molecular ionv 

Centripetal force. Each infinitesimal point mass of the 
electron MO moves along a geodesic orbit of a spheroidal 
MO in such a way that its eccentric angle, B t changes at a 
constant rate. That is 9 - tot at time f where to is a constant, 
and 



r{ t ) = ia cos (ot + $ sin tot 



(B.5I) 



is the parametric equation of the ellipse of the geodesic. If 37 
a(/) denotes the acceleration vector, then 



□(r)=-u> : r</). 



(B.52) 



In other words, the acceleration is centripetal as in the case 39 
of circular motion with constant angular speed to. The cen- 
tripetal force, Ft, is 41 



F c = ma = — mw'r(t). 



(B.53) 



Recall that nonradiation results when w = constant given by 

Eq. (B.30). Substitution of to given by Eq. (B.30) into Eq. 43 

(B.53) gives £ 



F e = 



r{t)-- 



m r a-tr 



where D is the distance from the origin tfrthe tangent plane 45 
as given by Eq. (B.43). If X is deffiea^fefonows: 



y | !_> IjE. 



(B.55) 



Then, it follows from Eqs. (B.38), (B.44), (B.48), and 47 
(B.50) that 



D = 2ab 2 X& 



(B.56) 




-^ AT^rcdtalance of hydrogen-type molecular ions 
^t^rce"lmnce between the electric and centripetal forces 



( ^-—2ab 2 X = ^X, 



(B.57) 



-4 per Jn a + Va 2 - b 2 



Sncqy/a 2 - b 2 a — Vcr — b 2 



(B.59) 



(B.60) 



49 
51 



which has the parametric solution given by Eq. (B.5 1 ) when 
^ (B.58) 



B. 1.2. Energies of hydrogen-type molecular ions 53 

From Eq. (B.30), the magnitude of the elliptic field corre- 
sponding to a below "ground state ' hydrogen-rype molecule 5 5 
is an integer, p. The potential energy, of the electron 
MO in the field of magnitude p times that of the protons at 57 
the foci (C=0) is 



59 



where 

y/a 2 -^=c' 

2c' is the distance between the foci which is the internuclear 
distance. The kinetic energy, 7", of the electron MO is given 6 1 
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11 



17 



by the integral of the left-hand side of Eq. (B.57) 
2ft : 



(B.61) 



From the orbital equations in polar coordinates, Eqs. {B. 1 0)- 
(12), the following relationship can be derived: 



mL'fm 




(polar coordinates). 



(B.62) 



(B63) 



(B.64) 



Using Eqs. (B.54) and (B.61), and (B.16) and (B.61), re- 
spectively, it can be a ppreciat ed that b of polar coordinates 
corresponds to c' = y/a 2 - b 2 of elliptic coordinates, and * 
of polar coordinates with one attracting focus is replaced by 
2k of elliptic coordinates with two attracting foci. In elliptic 
coordinates, k is given by Eq. (B.48) and (B.50) 



2pS 
4rt£<> 



(B.65) 



and L for the electron equals A; thus, in elliptic coordinates 
i. (B.66) 



me 2 2 pa y 2 p 
Substitution of a given by Eq. (B.58) into Eq. (B.66) is 
c' = -. (B.67 

J* 

The intemuclear distance from Eq. (B.67) is 2c' =&*oi 
One-half the length of the semiminor axis of ihfi p&£@t< 
spheroidal MO, b = c, is 



b = y/a 2 - C*. 

Substitution of a — 2eto/p and c' = a^jj 

b — a 0 . 

P 



(B.69) 



The eccentricity, e, is 

e = -. (B.70) 

Substitution of d=* Icfyp and c' = <te/p into Eq. (B.70) is 

e=|. ' (B.7I) 

The potential energy, Kp, due to proton-proton repulsion in 
the field of magnitude p times that of the protons at the foci 
(C = 0) is 



23 



Sntoy/a 2 - b 2 



(B.72) 



Substitution of a and b given by Eqs. (B.58) and (B.69), 
respectively, into Eqs. (B.59), (B.61), and (B.72) is 



^=- 4pV ln3, 


(B.73) 




(B.74) 


r-|^ ln3> 

o7tEo<7|> 


(B.75) 


f T = K, + K p + r, 


(B.76) 



£ T =* !3.6eV(-4p' In3 + /r +2p 2 In 3) 



>^(B.77) 



= -p- 16.28 eV. 

The bond dissociation energy, £ D , is the d^feerTSw between 

the total energy of the corresponding hydrogen atom or hy- 27 

drino atom and Ej -p^^^'j**' 

= -p 2 13.6 + p 1 _}0&itV hp 2 2M eV. (B.78) 




B.I- 3. VibrMioirvi hydrogen-type molecular ions 29 
An osciifStiog charge ro( t) = d sin ux>t has a Fourier spec- 

ftc^J^^itcosadH^ai - (m + J )<oo] 



+ S[(0-(m - I)coo]}, 



(B.79) 



are Bessel functions of order m. These Fourier 
romponents can, and do, acquire phase velocities that 
are equal to the velocity of light [37]. The protons of 
hydrogen-type molecular tons and molecules oscillate as 
simple harmonic oscillators; thus, vibrating protons will 
radiate. Moreover, nonosci Mating protons may be excited 
by one or more photons that are resonant with the oscilla- 
tory resonance frequency of the molecule or molecular ion, 
and oscillating protons may be further excited to higher 
energy vibrational states by resonant photons. The energy 
of a photon is quantized according to Planck's equation 

E = h<a = kj. (B.80) 

The energy of a vibrational transition corresponds to the 
energy difference between the initial and final vibrational 
states. Each state has an electromechanical resonance fre- 
quency, and the emitted or absorbed photon is resonant with 
the difference in frequencies. Thus, as a general principle, 
quantization of the vibrational spectrum is due to the quan- 
tized energies of photons and the electromechanical reso- 
nance of the vibrationally excited ion or molecule. 

It can be shown that a perturbation of the orbit determined 
by an inverse-squared force results in simple harmonic 



33 
35 



39 
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9 
II 



oscillatory motion of the orbit [39). In a circular orbit in 
spiiencul coordinates, the transverse equation of motion 
gives 



L(m 



(B.81) 



where L is the angular momentum. The radial equation of 
motion is 

m{f-r9 2 ) = f(r). (B.82) 
Substitution of Eq. (B.81 ) into Eq. (B.82) gives 
. m(L/mf 



--f(r). 



(B83) 



For a circular orbit, r is a constant and r — 0. Thus, the radiaJ 
equation of motion is given by 
m{Llmf 



(B.84) 



31 Tr 2 *>f-\Wa)fia)+f'{a)Y 



The apsidal angle in this case is just the amount by which the 
polar angle 0 increases during the time that r oscillates from 33 
a minimum value to the succeeding maximum value which 
is t,. From Eq. (B.81), O^L/m/r 2 , therefore, 6 remains 35 
constant, and Eq. (B.84) gives 



where a is the radius of the circular orbit for central force 
f(a) at r= a. A perturbation of the radial motion may be 
expressed in terms of a variable x defined by 

x = r-a. (B.85) 
The differential equation can then be written as 

mx - m(L/m) 2 (x + a)' 3 = f(x + a). (B.86) 

Expanding the two terms involving x + a as a power series 
in jc, gives 

mx-m{L/m) 2 a~* (i -3^ +• ■) 

= /(«) + f'(a)x+-- (B.87) 

Substitution of Eq. (B.84) into Eq. (B.87) and neglectin| 
terms involving x 2 and higher powers of x gives 



1 7 For an inverse-squared central field, the cc«rftewt 

Eq. (B.88) is positive, and the eqtiation4S%p saw as that 

19 of the simple harmonic oscillator. In th^ca^W^jparticle, if 
perturbed, oscillates hairn>onicaIly4dbiei«tf^chcle r = a, and 

2 1 an approximation of the angular }fequen% ofthis oscillation 

23 An apsis is a p^fit^aA orbit at which the radius vec- 
tor assumes art"tW™^value (maximum or minimum). The 

25 angle swep*. out Bj&tlie^ radius vector between two consec- 
utive apsides- fe-caSed the apsidal angle. Thus, the apsidal 

27 angle is n for elhptic orbits under the inverse-squared law 
of force. In the case of a nearly circular orbit, Eq. (B.88) 

29 shows that r oscillates about the circle r = a, and the period 
of oscillation is given by 

(B.90) 



Thus, the apsidal angle is given by 



1 



n 3 + a 



-1/2 



(B.9I) 



(B.92) 



,0B\93) 



2-* t ' " m\ 

Thus, the power force of f{r)~ - cV gives 

The apsidal angle is independent of the sizfc ofthe orbit in 
this case. The orbit is re-entrant, or repetiijre, in die case of 
the inverse-squared law (n = — 2)J&r&ttKij?& n. 

In the case of a hydrogen moleloJe or rflplecuiar ion, the 
electrons which have a mass,fi$^n1^dMt ofthe protons 
move essentially instanta|^us^iJhus, a stable electron 
orbit is maintained wiu^sc^rator/motion of the protons. 
Hydrogen molecuJeac^and^iofoSuIar ions are symmetrical 
along the semimajor&Gfil; thus, the oscillatory motion of 
protons is. along^this axia^Let x be the displacement of the 
protons alodjf th«*mimajor axis from the position of the . 
initial fcyi ol^lhe sfetionary state. The equation of proton 
motio^'dT^to'tfiS^rturbation of an orbit having a central 



imtersfe^jua^M central force [39] and neglecting terms in- 
jvS^ing T^hd higher is given by 53 

(B.94) 

lich has the solution in terms of the maximum amplitude 
f oscillation of the protons from the initial foci A, the re- 55 
duced mass /i, the restoring constant or spring constant k, 
the resonance frequency wo, and the vibrational energy £ v ib 57 
[40] 

(B.95) 




,4 cos a**, 
where 



(B.96) 



For the two protons which undergo a symmetrical displace- 
ment jt from the foci, the potential energy corresponding to 
the oscillation £>v* is given by 



£^* = 2(ifar 2 )=ftT 2 . 



(B.97) 



43 



49 



59 



63 



The total energy of the oscillating protons is given 

as the sum of the kinetic and potential energies 

E T ^ = h<x 2 + kx 2 . (B98) 

The velocity is zero when x is the maximum amplitude A. 65 
The total energy of the oscillating protons EtooIv* is then 
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1 given as the potential energy with jc = A 
Thus, 



19 



23 



25 



29 



and from Eq. (B.96), is 



. /^Totatvib 



(B.99) 



(B.100) 



'4 rtduced 



2V1F = 2V2TUJ = 



(B.106) 



The total energy of a hydrogen- type molecular ion is given 
by substituting Eqs. (B.59), (B.61), and (B.72) into Eq. 
(B.76) 



It is shown in the Excite States of the One Electron Atom 
(Quantization) section that the change in angular velocity 
of the electron orbitsphere, Eq. (2.21), is identical to the 
angular velocity of the photon necessary for the excitation, 
fJpbotwi (Eq. (2.19)). The energy of the photon necessary to 
excite the equivalent transition in an electron orbitsphere is 
one-half of the excitation energy of the stationary cavity 
because the change in kinetic energy of the electron orbit- 
sphere supplies one-half of the necessary energy. The change 
in the angular frequency of the orbitsphere during a transi- 
tion and the angular frequency of the photon corresponding 
to the superposition of the free space photon and the photon 
corresponding to the kinetic energy change of the orbitsphere 
during a transition are equivalent The correspondence 
principle holds. It can be demonstrated that the resonance 
condition between these frequencies is to be satisfied in order 
to have a net change of the energy field [41]. The bound 
electrons are excited with the oscillating protons. Thus, the 
mechanical resonance frequency a* is only one that of the 
electromechanical frequency which is equal to the frequency 
of the free space photon <a which excites the vibrational 
mode of the hydrogen molecular ion. The vibrational energy 
£y,T> corresponding to the photon is given by 



K e + V, + T 
-Ape 2 



2h 2 



, a + s/a 2 - b 2 
In , . + 



pr 



\/a 2 - b 2 8ffEovV — b 2 



a + vAH - b 2 



m.aVa 2 - b 2 a - Va 2 - b 2 r 




(B.I07) 



2c'=2\/^ 



(B.I 08) 



where Planck's equation (Eq. (B.80)) was used. Th«redu^ed^ 
mass is given by : £" ]#,■:.. 



A hydrpgerhtjrpe njiftecular ion comprises two nuclei at the 
foci and a^elecJpn at a prolate spheroid MO. To conserve 
mc5rie&tffih, jtit oscillation of the molecular ion comprises 
increase in the intemuclear distance with a 
■ tim$:ayeraged increase in the semiminor axis. This corre- 
sponds 1 to motion of the nuclei in phase with the electron, 
lie totaJ energy is a function of the semimajor axis a and 
•$&&r. The displacement x corresponds to the amplitude of the 
time averaged increase in the distance from the origin to 
each focus c? with a time averaged semimajor axis a. Thus, 
the perturbated intemuclear distance 2c" is given by 



>;<B.102) 




Thus, 

Since the protons are 
of mass, the maxl 
amplitude A, 

where A„ is the amplitude of proton n if the origin is fixed. 
Thus, Eq. (B.I 03) becomes 



2c" = 2(c' + x ) = 2( yja 2 -b 2 + x). 



(B.109) 



(B.103) 

JSrid vibrate about the center 

pJljrjpJirude is given by the reduced 
by 

(B.I04) 



The relationship between 2c" and the perturbated semimajor 
axis a' follows from Eq. (B 66) 



X ~° y me 2 2pa' ~~ V Yp' 



Thus, 



(B.110) 



(B.I 11) 



I / hm 



The solution to the force balance equation (Eq. (B.57)) for 
a i$2a<i/p t and the solution for e' given by Eq. (B.67) is 



(B.I05) 



c - — 
P' 



(B.I 12) 



35 



From Eq. (B.68), the^ftteducrfeir distance 2c' is given by 39 



45 



49 



55 
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From Eq. (B. 107), £ T v,b, the total energy including vibration 
v^ith ihe perturbated origin-to-nucleus distance c" and the 
perturbated semimajor axis a' is given by 



£Vvib 



m t a' Snto J c" 



8lI£oC" ' 



(B.113) 



Substitution of Eqs. (A. 1 2.1 10), (A. 11 1 ) and (B.l!l) into 
Eq. (B.I 13) gives 



£Tvib = 



2A 2 



4pJ 



it*') 



(B.I 14) 



4^ 



ln ( 3 + g J ) , ^ 



(B.115) 



^ 2 l3.6eV 




£"xvfb = 



The vibrational energy £v» is g iven ^Efc ffe SfTerence in 
the total energy of the nonos^fflrKrn^jpcular ion Bj 
(Eq. ( B.77)) and that of the os^ating^olecular ion £r»* 
(Eq.(B.116)) 



+ 2 In 3 — 1 



(B.117) 

The maximum displacement x is the reduced amplitude 
^reduced given by Eq. (B.I 06). Substitution of Am**** into 




Eq. (B.117) gives 



= p-U.6 eV 




(B.1 19) 



found by reiteration is 

* = p 4 168Nm~V (B.120) 

A harmonic oscillator is a linear system as given by 
Eq. (B.94), thus, the resonant vibrational frequencies for 
hydrogen-type molecular ions with protons given by Eq. 
(B.96) and Eq. (B.120) for the vibrational transition v\ — ► Vf 
are 



ft>of — Wtt — Aa> = P 



.4 



168 Nm- 



= p 2 4A% x I0 14 radians/s, 

(B.12I) 



17 
19 



where 0 is an integer. From Planck's equation (Eq. (B.80) 21 
and the vibrational frequencies (Eq. (B.121)), the vibra- 
tional energies £ v * of hydrogen-type molecular ions are 23 
£ vib = (r f - Pi)^ 2 0.2962eV. (B.122) 
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I The experimental vibrational energy of the hydrogen molec- 
ular ion [43] is 



Substitution of Eqs. (B.I 27) and (B.I 28) into Eq. (B.70) is 



25 



27 



£v* = 0.288 eV. 



(B.123) 



3 The amplitude of oscillation given by Eqs. (B.106) and 
(B.I 20) is 



A = (v f ~v t ) 



2^(^168 Nm"' /i)»* 
5.93 x JO* 12 m 



(B.I 24) 



The energy spacing of each of the transitions of the 
vibrational spectrum is approximately given by Eq. (B. 122). 
However, slight departure is anticipated as higher states are 
excited due to the distortion of the molecular ion in these 
states. The actual transition energy may be calculated from 
Eq. (B.I 17) wherein the energy difference corresponds to 
the initial and final states as opposed to the ground vibra- 
tional state and the first vibrational state, and higher order 
terms in the perturbation series are included. 

B.2. Hydrogen-type molecules 

B.2. 1. Force balance of hydrogen- type mofeades 

Hydrogen-type molecules comprise two indistinguishable 
electrons bound by an elliptic field. Each electron experi- 
ences a centrifugal force, and the balancing centripetal force 
(on each electron) is produced by the electric force between 
the electron and the elliptic electric field and the magnetic 
force between the two electrons causing the electrons to-/ 1 ? 
pair. In the present case of hydrogen-type molecules, if ih^| 
eccentricity equals l/\/2, then the vectori al pr ojection of the^. 
magnetic force between the electrons, yfhfk of Eqffi.lSft 
of the Two Electron Atom section, is one. ~" ""^ 1 
will be solved by self-consistency. Assume t 
the force balance equation given by Eq. 
Electron Atom section and Eq. (B.57)i 

ft2 2ab 2 X - pe * X + - 

2ao _ _ j 
pa pa 



— 21 
a ~ p' 




29 Substitution of Eq%B.l27) into (B.66) is 

c = — -=o 0 . 
py/2 



(B.I28) 



Substitution of Eqs. (B.127) and (B.128) into Eq. (B.68) is 



1 



31 



b = C ' = pT2 a * 



(B.I 29) 



V2' 



(B.130) 



The eccentricity is I/\/2; thus, the present self-consistent 33 
solution which was obtained as a boundary value problem 
is correct The internuclear distance given by multiplying 35 
Eq. (B.I28) by two is aov/2/ p. 

B.2.2. Energies of hydrogen- type moleades 37 

The energy components defined previously for the mole- 
cular ion, Eqs. (B.73H>2.77), apply in the case of the 39 
corresponding molecule. And, each molecular energy com- 
ponent is given by the integral of correspond) 
Eq. (B.125) where each energy componi 
the two equivalent electrons. The paramj^ers 
given by Eqs. (B.127) and (B.129), rej 
-if" 



= ln 



' Snsoy/a 2 - b 2 '" a - y/ak~r $1^ 
" 8tteo vV - b 2 ^ r ; 




T = 



it* Vaz-b 2 



Im^y/er 1 - &, a - Va 2 -b 2 



(B.133) 



The energy, f^ccirresponding to the magnetic force of Eq. 45 
<B.12£)ir " V 



a + Va 2 - b 2 



(B.134) 
(B.135) 

(B.136) 
(B.137) 



* 4m,avV - b 2 a-Va 2 -?' 
$r = V t + T+V m + V Pr 

Er = - 1 3.6 eV [ (lp 2 V2 - p 2 V2 + 

ln^±l-^]=-/31.63, 

£(2H^]) = -2p J l3.6eV. 

The bond dissociation energy, £p. is the difference between 47 
the total energy of the corresponding hydrogen atoms or 
hydrino atoms and Ej 49 

£ D = £^2H j^J^ - Ej - - 2p 3 13.6 + p 2 31.63eV 
= /? : 4.43eV. (B.I38) 



B.2.3. Vibration of hydrogen-type molecules 

The vibrational energy levels of hydrogen-type molecules 5 1 
may be solved in the same manner as hydrogen-type 
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molecular ions given in Section B.I. 3. The total energy 
of n hydrogen-type molecule is given by substituting Eqs. 
(B.59), (B.61 ) and (B.72) into Eq. (B.76) 

Ej = V t + T + V m + V v 

_ -2pe 2 , a + \fa r - 



b 2 



-ft 2 



ln a -^-y + 

8flEo 



4m r ava*- 
pe 2 



b 2 



The energy terms which are a function of the intemuclear 21 
distance increase in magnitude and those that depend on the 
semiminor axis decrease in magnitude. The displacement jt 23 
corresponds to the amplitude of the time averaged decrease 
in the distance from the origin to each focus c' and increase 25 
the time averaged semimajor axis a. Thus, the perturbated 
semimajor axis a' is given by 27 

a'=a+x. (B.146) 

From Eq. (B. 1 44), the perturbated origin-to-nucleus distance 

c" is given by 29 



f h 2 Ipe 2 h z | 
[2m e a 8flEo 4m<a\ 



Sntoy/a 2 - b 2 
1 



a + s/a 2 - b 2 



s/f-b 2 



y/a 2 -b 2 Ueo^o 2 - b 2 



(B.139) 



(B.140) 



n I {a - x)ap 



1 



r_* 

[4m f a Stteo j vV - b 2 



a+ Va^b 2 




(B.I41) 



From Eq. (B.68), the intemuclear distance 2c' is given by 
2c' = 2v^^. (B.H2) 
Thus, the total energy of the nonoscillating molecule is 



I 4m, a 



8ff£o j d a-d Snsad 



The relationship between Id and the semimajor axis^j 
lows from Eq. (B.66) 

4 



From Eqs. (B.145), (B.146), and (B.147^ 
total energy including vibration with 
origin-to-nucleus distance c" and the pertt^ 
axis a f is given by 



[ h 2 2/?r] I , v 



(B.148) 

The solution to the force t&lanc&equation (Eq. (B.125)) for 
a given by Eq. (B. 127) Hi 

(B.149) 



(B.150) 



(B.151) 



Substitution of Eqs. (B.150), and (B.151) into Eq. (B.148) 
gives 



2c '= 2 °\j; 




j meP-lpa' y 2p 
Substitution of Eq. (B.144) into 



A hyoVogen-ry^molfcuflFfomprises two nuclei at the 
foci and two ^dfl^u^Sble electrons at the same pro- 
1 1 late spheroid M©Ljl%jrwo electrons are spin-paired with 
the motioi£%t one\flectron being the mirror image of thai 
1 3 of the other. rWcijto'serve momentum, the oscillation of the 
molecule comprises a time averaged decrease in the internu- 
1 5 clear distance and a time averaged increase in the semiminor 
axis relative to the stationary molecule. This corresponds to 
17 in-phase motion of the electrons thai is opposite to that of 
the protons. The total energy is a function of the semima- 
1 9 jor axis a and the distance from the origin to each focus c'. 



(B.152) 



35 
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£tv* = 



v^/r 13.6eV 



1/2 



('♦«') 

v^/r 13.6eV 
1/2 



y?(?+')- 



(B.I54) 



,n^ + '+, 



(B.155) 

] The vibrational energy £»* is given by the difference in the 
total energy of the nonoscillating molecule E-r (Eq. (B.I 36)) 
3 and that of the oscillating molecule frvtb {Eq. (B.155)) 

fv* = £ty* - Ei = p 2 1 3.6 eV 



1/2 



In v , + I 



('♦*') 



- 2 



v^N , n/2+I 



[("♦¥) "an 

num disp 
en by Ec 
) gives 

■4 



-y/2. 



(B.156) 



The maximum displacement x is the reduced .ampfiflfae^ 
5 A**** given by Eq. (B.106). Substitution oJ^fe^d « * 
Eq. (B.156) gives .. < %jf*%' 



= p-a6ev;^ 




+ I 



V2\ , n/2+ I 
v^-l 



-V~2 



(B.I57) 



A solution to 



p 2 l3.6eV 



V2 



1/2 



4" 



(B.I58) 



found by reiteration is 
* = /570 Nm' 1 . 



(B.159) 



The resonant vibrational. Frequencies for hydrogen-type 
molecules with protein* nufclei giVen by Eq. (B.96) and Eq. 
(B.159) are 



= p 2 B 2 x I0 M radians/s. (B.160) 

i Froh%Planck's equation (Eq. (B.80) and the vibrational 
uencies (Eq. (B.I 60)), the vibrational energies £ v * of 
Idrogen-rype molecules are 

£** =* p 2 0.543 eV. (B.161) 

The experimental vibrational energy of the hydrogen 
molecule [43] is 




£vib = 0.545 eV. 



(B.162) 



2^(^570 Nm"' /i)" 4 



(B.I63) 



Due to the pairing of the two electrons, the vibrational 
energies of hydrogen-type molecules are nonlinear as a 
function of the vibrational quantum number v. The energy 
spacing of each of the transitions of the vibrational spec- 
trum is approximately given by Eq. (B.158) wherein the 
corresponding amplitude of the proton displacement of each 
state is approximately vAr^et- The lines do become more 
closely spaced as higher states are excited due to the distor- 
tion of the molecule in these states. The actual transition en- 
ergy may be better calculated from Eq. (B.156) wherein the 
energy difference corresponds to the initial and final states 



13 
15 



The amplitude of oscillation given by Eqs. (B.106) and 
(B.159) is 19 

VA 4.37xlO -,I m 



25 
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27 



I as opposed to the ground vibrational state and the first 
vibrational stale, and higher order terms in the perturbation 
3 series are included. 

B.3. The hydrogen molecular ion H;(2c' = 2<7<>] + 

5 B.3.L Force balance of the hydrogen molecular ion 

Force balance between the electric and centripetal forces 
7 is given by Eq. (B.57) where p = I 

ft 2 



-2ab 1 X=^-X, 
m^b 2 4ti£o 



(B.164) 



which has the parametric solution given by Eq. (B.51 ) when 

a = 2a 0 . (B.165) 

9 The semi major axis, a. is also given by Eq. (B.58) where 
p — 1. The intemuclear distance, 2c' , which is the distance 
1 1 between the foci is given by Eq. (B.67) where p = I 



2c — 2ao. 



(B.166) 



The experimental intemuclear distance is 2ao. The semimi- 
13 nor axis is given by Eq. (B.69) where p = 1 



b — -JZoq. 

The eccentricity, e, is given by Eq. (B.71) 



(B.167) 



(B.168) 



1 5 B.3.2. Energies of the hydrogen molecular ion 

The potential energy, V t , of the electron MO in the field! 
17 of the protons at the foci («;=0) is given by Eq. (B*59$ 
where p= I 



-Ae 2 



87r£oVV - b 2 a - ^/a* - b 2 

19 The potential energy, V pt due to protoi 
given by Eq. (B.72) where /7= 1 

y eL_ 

2 1 The kinetic energy, T, oj|the electron MO is given by Eq. 



(B.170) 



(B.61 ) where p = I % 

meay/a 2 - & ■ yfa 2 - b 2 ' 



(B.I7I) 



23 Substitution of a arid b given by Eqs. (B.165) and (B. 167), 
respectively, into Eqs. (B.169), (B.170), and (B. 171) is 



V t = - In 3= - 59.763 eV, 



K p = — = 13.6 eV T 
25 8nEo<7 0 



(B.172) 
(B.I73) 



T = In 3 = 29.88 eV, 

£ T = V t + V, + T y 
£ T = - 16.282 eV, 
E{H[a H ])=- 13.6 eV, 
£ T = V, + V p + r, 

£ T = 13.6eV(-41n3+ 1 + 2 In 3)=- 16.28 eV. 



(B.I 74) 
(B.175) 
(B.176) 

(B.177) 
'(0:178) 



The bond dissociation energy, £ D , is the dJfleVetice bfctween 

the total energy of the corresponding hydn&gen atctn and £t 27 

Ed = E (h j j - £ T = - 13^1^6V= 2.68 eV. 

^%<>^ : (B.179) 

Eqs. (B.172HI2-179)^r%e^ufvalent to Eqs. (B.73)- 
(12.78) where p- L?The%xpeYjmental bond energy of the 29 
hydrogen molecular tcii*[42] is 



£ D = 2.65I tVl'-:-: 



(B.I 80) 




8.3.'3&yffiatibwof the hydrogen molecular ion 3 1 

sJ^wn that a perturbation of the orbit determined 
invewe-squared force results in simple harmonic oscil- 33 
lattSJfonotion of the orbit [39]. The spring constant k for the 
drogen molecular ion with protons given by Eq. (B. 120) 35 



*= 168 Nm"\ 



(B.I81) 



wherein p—\. The resonant vibrational frequency for the 37 
hydrogen molecular ion with protons given by Eq. (B.I21) 



/k / 168 Nro"' AAO 1A ,4 .. , 
- = ./ =4.48 x 10 radians/s. 
It V ^ 

(B.182) 

The vibrational energy £ v * of the hydrogen molecular ion 
given by Eq. (B. 122) is 



£v* = 0.2962 eV. 



(B.183) 



The experimental vibrational energy of the hydrogen molec- 
ular ion [42] is 



£^ = 0.288 eV. 



(B.184) 



The amplitude of oscillation given by Eq. (B.124) is 



' 2^(168 Nm-'/i) 1 ' 4 



= 5.93 x 10~'*m. 



(B.185) 
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1 B.4. The hydrogen molecule H 2 [2c' = \/2<M 

B .4 I. Force balance of the hydrogen molecule 
3 The force balance equation for the hydrogen molecule is 
given by Eq. {B.I 25) where p = I 



(B.186) 

which has the parametric solution given by Eq. (B.51 ) when 

<7 = <7 0 . (B.187) 

The semimajor axis, a, is also given by Eq. (B.127) where 
p—\. The intemuclear distance, 2c', which is the distance 
between the foci is given by Eq. (B.I28) where p = 1 

2c' = vW (B.I 88) 

The experimental intemuclear distance is y/2ao. The 
semiminor axis is given by Eq. (B.129) where p = I 



b = 



— 



(B.189) 



(B.190) 



1 1 The eccentricity, e, is given by Eq. (B.I30) 
I 

The finite dimensions of the hydrogen molecule are evident 
13 in the plateau of the resistivity versus pressure curve of 
metallic hydrogen [43]. 

15 B.4.2. Energies of the hydrogen molecule 

The energies of the hydrogen molecule are given by Eqs, 
17 (B.131 H 12.137) where p= 1 

v.. 



The energy, V nt of the magnetic jorcTts 

ln fl + v ^^ C- 16.9533 eV, 
E T = V e + T+V^ + K p , 
£ T = -13.6eV [(2^2- ^+^y) 
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-31.63 eV, 



(B.194) 
(B.195) 

(B.196) 



£(2H[a„]) = 



■ 27.21 eV. 



(B.197) 



The bond dissociation energy, Ed, is the difference between 
the total energy of the corresponding hydrogen atoms and Ej 

Ed = E{ 2H[oh] ) - Er = - 27.2 + 3 1 .63 eV = 4.43 eV. 

(B.198) 

The experimental bond energy of the hydrogen molecule 
[42] is 

E D = 4.478 eV. (B.199) 



3.4.3. Vibration of the hydrogen molecule 

It can be shown that a perturbation of the orbitifet^rnined 25 
by an inverse-squared force results in jjm^t^Ra^onic 
oscillatory motion of the orbit [39]. Thftsprirn|| constant . 27 
k for the hydrogen molecule with^p^ftt^^gi^rn by Eq. 
mitotic J ^5; * 29 



(B.159) is 
k = 570 Nm 



(B.200) 



wherein p— 1. The rewqanl^ibraWonal frequency for the 
hydrogen molecule wiuVp^pton^given by Eq. (B.160) is 




fk /570 Nit&II, , _ 14 ,. . 

foo = \ I - = t ife ^ = 8.2 x 1 0 radians/s. 

V/* ; < V V 

.* £ (B.201) 

TT>e. tib^o nal energy of the hydrogen molecule given 

£V«^0.543eV. (B.202) 

experimental vibrational energy of the hydrogen 
lolecule [43] is 

£v* = 0.545 eV. (B.203) 
The amplitude of oscillation given by Eq. (B.163) is 



2^ (570 Nra-'ji)" 4 



= 4.37 x 10"'* m. 



(B.204) 



B.5. The dihydrino molecular ion H 2 [2c' = ctq] + 



B.5.I. Force balance of the dihydrino molecular ion 

Force balance between the electric and centripetal forces 
is given by Eq. (B.57) where p = 2 

JlL-2ab 2 X = ¥-X, 
m^b 2 4jieo 



37 



(B.205) 

which has the parametric solution given by Eq. ( B.5 1 ) when 4 1 

a = a 0 . (B.206) 

The semimajor axis, a t is also given by Eq. (B.58) where 

p = 2. The intemuclear distance, 2c', which is the distance 43 
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I between the foci is given by Eq. (8.67) where p = 2 

2c'=a 0 . (B.207) 
The semiminor axis is given by Eq. (B.69) where p = 2 

(B.208) 

The eccenlricity, e, is given by Eq. (B.71 ). 
e=l (B.209) 



~T a °' 



A - 2 4 168 NaT 1 =2688 Nm" 



(B.220) 



#5. 2 Energies of the dihydrino molecular ion 
5 The potential energy, V et of the electron MO in the field 

of magnitude twice that of the protons at the foci = 0) is 
7 given by Eq. (B.59) where p = 2 



wherein p = 2. The resonant vibrational frequency^for the 
dihydrino molecular ion with protons given by EqnB.121 ) 



SffBoVa 2 - b 2 "'a - Va 2 -b 2 ' 



(B.210) 



wo = 2 J 



The potential energy, K p , due to proton-proton repulsion in 
9 the field of magnitude twice that of the protons at the foci 
(c = 0)is given by Eq. (B.72) where p = 2 



The 

given 



vibrational energy E^pf tByffifdrmo molecular ion 
n by Eq. (B.122) is^''^^$> 



(B.221) 



2e 2 



$neo\/a 2 - b 2 ' 



(B.211) 



fvfb - 2 2 (0.2962) eV-- 1.185 eV. 



(B.222) 



The kinetic energy, T, of the electron MO is given by Eq. 
(B.61) where p-2 



2h 2 



a+V^-b 2 



rrttayja 2 - b 2 a - %/a 2 - b 2 



(B.212) 



The amplitude of oscillation given by Eq. (B. 124) is 
2 J / 5 (2 4 (l6^m-V) ,/4 



2.97 x 10"" m. 



(B.223) 



13 Substitution of a and b given by Eqs. (B.206) and (8.208)^^ ~> r " 
respectively, into Eqs. (B.210), (B.2I1), and (B.212) is \ ;> 

The dihydrino molecule H?{2c' = flo/v 7 !] 



_16e 2 

K e = — ^ In 3= - 239.058 eV, 



= 54.42 eV, 




r= - In3 = 119.53 eV, 

f ( H [y]) = - 54 - 4eV f" 

£ T = 13.6 eV(-I6!n 3+4 + 8In3) = - 65.09 eV. 

(B.218) 

1 5 The bond dissociation energy, £"o, is the difference between 
(he total energy of the corresponding hydrino atom and Ej 

£d=£(h [yj) - Ej =- 54.4 + 65.09 eV=l 0.69 eV. 
17 (B.2I9) 



B.6.1. Force balance of the dihydrino molecule 

The force balance equation for the dihydrino molecule 
H2I2C 7 = a 0 /V2) is given by Eq. (B.125) where p = 2 



JL^2ab 2 X = ^-X + -*L—2ab 2 X, 
m^b 2 4neo Im^b 2 



2c '=7f«- 



(B.226) 



The semiminor axis is given by Eq. (B.129) where p-2 



I 

b = c= — r=a 0 . 
2V2 



(B.227) 
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B.S.3. Vibration of the dihydrino molecular ion 

It can be shown that a perturbation of the orbit determined 2 1 
by an inverse-squared force results in simple harmonic oscil- 
latory motion of the orbit [39]. The spring constant * for the 23 
dihydrino molecular ion with protons given by Eq. (B.120) 



29 



33 
35 



(B.224) 

which has the parametric solution given by Eq. (B.51 ) when 
ff=y. (B.225) 

The semimajor axis, 0, is also given by Eq. (B.127) where 37 
p — 2. The intemuclear distance, 2c', which is the distance 
between the foci is given by Eq. (B.128) where p-2 39 
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I The eccentricity, e, is given by Eq. (B.130) 
I 



(B.228) 



B.6.2. Energies of the dihydrino molecule 

The energies of the dihydrino molecule Hi[2c' ~ tro/v^] 
are given by Eqs. (B.131 H 12.137) where p = 2 



= ln 



a + _ & 



' SraoVV - b 2 a ~ Va 2 -b 2 



- 271.23 eV, 

(B.229) 



The vibrational energy £„* of the dihydrino molecule given 
by Eq.(B.I6t) is 

£- v ,i, = 2 2 {0.543)eV = 2.l7eV. (B.239) 
The amplitude of oscillation given by Eq. (B.163) is 



2 J '*(2<(570) Nm-'/i) 1 /" 
4.37 x 10 -12 m 



2.19 x 10"'- m. 



B. 7. Diatomic molecular rotation 



(B.240) 



8JT£o Vet 2 - b 2 



= 76.93 eV f 



= ln 



a+V^-b 2 



~<2m t a>/a* - b 2 "' a - Va 2 - b 2 
The energy, V m , of the magnetic force is 



(B.230) 

135.614 eV. 

(B.231) 



= ln 



4m t rti/fl 2 - b 2 



a _ - b 2 



E T = V t + T +V m + V vt 
Ej = -13.6 eV |^8\/2-4V2 + 



67.8069 eV, 

(B232) 

(B.233) 



4^2> 



In ^£±-1-4^] = - 126.5 eV, 



(B.234) 
<B.235g" 



£(2H[^]) = - 2(54.4) eV. 

The bond dissociation energy, £d, is the difference I _ ^ 
the total energy of the corresponding hydrino atollBaW^ 



(B.241) 



.. . , (B242) 

any where r is the distance between the centers of the atoms, 
the internuclear distance. The rotational energy levels follow 
from Eq. (1.95) 



(B.243) 



s - 1 08.8 + 1 26.5 eV = 1 7.7 e V. 




(B.236) 



B.6.3. Vibration of the dihyfrngiwlj&tle 
9 It can be shown that a pemn^tHx&l'ine orbit determined 

by an inverse-squared force results in simple harmonic 
II oscillatory motion of^th^ ©}bhrji39]. The spring constant 

k for the dihydrino- raojecule with protons given by Eq. 
13 (B. 159) is 

k =2 4 5 70'ftm~ 1 =9120 Nm"\ (B.237) 

wherein p — 2. The resonant vibrational frequency for the 
15 dihydrino molecule with protons given by Eq. (B.160) is 

«o = l 2 ^ = I 2 ] J 510S ™~ 1 = 3-28 x 10" radians/s. 

(B.238) 



where J is an integer. For Eq. (B.243 ), J = 0 corresponds to 
rotation about the z-axis where the internuclear axis is along 
the v-axis, and J ^ 0 corresponds to a linear combination 
of rotations about the z~ and jr-axis. 

As given in the Selection Rules section, the radiation of a 
multipole of order (l,m) carries mh units of the z component 
of angular momentum per photon of energy ha>. Thus, the z 
component of the angular momentum of the corresponding 
excited rotational state is 



L : = mh. 



(B.244) 



Thus, the selection rule for rotational transitions is 

OJ = ±\. (B.245) 

In addition, the molecule must posses a permanent dipole 
moment. In the case of absorption of electromagnetic radi- 
ation, the molecule goes from a state with a quantum num- 
ber J to one with a quantum number of J + 1. Using Eq. 
(B.243), the energy difference is 



AE = E J+ \ 



-Ej = j[J+l}. 



(B.246) 
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A molecule with a permanent dipole momen^tan res- 
onantly absorb a photon which excites a rotarJg^nnode 
about the center of mass of the molecule. MorhWufi^must 
be conserved with excitation of a rotational hwde. The 
photon carries A of angular nromenmn^ tm^^b^otationaj 
angular momentum of the molecfflfe chfflteesoy h. And, 
the rotational charge-density f^ncnon isjequivalent to the 
rigid rotor problem consider*** ntthff RStttional Parameters 
of the Electron ( Angular "liionSe^m, Rotational Energy, 29 
Moment of Inertia) seiSbn with the exception that for a 
diatomic molecule haVingVatorns of masses m\ and m?, the 31 
moment of inertia is ! ^ 

I= t tr 2 , 

where p is thelredjieed mass 
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B. 7. 1. Diatomic molecular rotation of hydrogen-type 
molecules 

The reduced mass of hydrogen-type molecules, ft» 7 , 
having two protons is given by Eq. (B.242) where 
nj\ = m-> — m p , and m p is the mass of the proton 



ion. Using Eqs. (B.246) and (B.242), the rotational energy 
absorbed by a hydrogen-type molecular ion with the transi- 
tion from the state with the rotational quantum number J to 
one with the rotational quantum number J + 1 is 



nip 4- »V 



I 

= 2 m P- 



i\E = Ej+i ~ Ej — 



> 2 h 2 



(B.247) 



= p 2 [J + 1)1.89 x \0~ 2l J. 



(B.253) 



The moment of inertia of hydrogen-type molecules is given 
7 by substitution of the reduced mass, Eq. (B.247), for ft of 

Eq. (B.241) and substitution of the intemuclear distance, 
9 two times Eq. ( B. 1 28 ), for r of Eq. ( B.24 1 ) 



I — m. 



4 



(B.248) 



where p is an integer which corresponds to, n- the 
fractional quantum number of the hydrogen-rype molecule. 
Using Eqs. (B.246) and (B.248), the rotational energy 
absorbed by a hydrogen-type molecule with the transition 
from the state with the rotational quantum number J to one 
with the rotational quantum number J + I is 



The energy can be expressed in terms of wavelength in 
microns (urn) using the Planck relationship, Eq. (2.65). 

i in* hc m 

Vibration increases the intemuclear distance,, 
(B.241), which decreases the rotational enerj 
rational wavelength including vibration 
B.1.3 (Eq. (B.124))is 

- 169 

The calculated wavelength fpf^et^O^jTtransition of the 
hydrogen molecular ion H 2 \2c' ^^oF'ncluding vibration 
is 169 um. The experimental value "I? 169 urn [43]. 




A£ = £> + 

= p 2 {J + 1J2.37 x NT-'./. 



(B.249) 



The energy can be expressed in terms of wavelength in 
17 angstroms (A ) using the Planck relationship, Eq. (2.65) 



; 10 



<±E 



838 x IP 5 



(B.250) 



Vibration increases the intemuclear distance, r of .Eq; ^ 
19 (B.24 1), which decreases the rotational energy* The 

rotational wavelength including vibration given in Section 
21 B.2.3 (Eq. (B.I 63)) is . ; •,. 



8.43 x 10 



The calculated wavelength for t^>%^fctfansition of the 
hydrogen molecule H;(n = 1 ) infcluding^ibration is 8.43 x 
10 5 A. The experimental yaftie jn 3 A [44]. 

B. 7.2. Diatomic nwfenlmmttrilion of hydrogen-type 
molecular ions ^ - ; * ^ r . 

The moment of ^ meitta of hydrogen-type molecular ions 
is given by substittitioif of the reduced mass, Eq. (B.247), 
for fi of Eq. (B.241) and substitution of the intemuclear 
distance, two times Eq. (B.67), for r of Eq. (B.241 ) 



2cr 0 

V 



31 where p is an integer which corresponds to, n=\fp, the 
33 fractional quantum number of the hydrogen-type molecular 
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Abstract 

From a solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation with a nonradialive boundary condition Raised oh Maxwell's equations, -. 
Mills predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction with certain atomized elements and ions which singly or -, 
multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, mil. 2 eV^herein m is an integer. The reaction 
involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is lower ia energy thai unreacted atomic hydrogen that * 
corresponds lo a fractional principal quantum number («= 1//?= I /integer replaces the well-known parameter n — integer 
in the Rydberg equation for hydrogen excited states). One such atomic catalyse system involves helium ions. The second 
ionization energy of helium is 54.4 eV; thus, the ionization reaction of He + to He^ has a net enthalpy of reaction of 54.4 eV 
which is equivalent to 2 x 27.2 eV. Since the products of the catalysts reacrtorjjbave binding energies of m27.2 eV, they may 
further serve as catalysts. Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopyrwas recorded on microwave and glow discharges of helium 
with 2% hydrogen. Novel emission lines were observed with energies of q 1 3.6 eV where q = 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 1 1 or these 
lines ineiastically scattered by helium atoms wherein 21.2 e^vas absorbed in the excitation of He ( Is 2 ) to He ( I s 1 2p' ). These . 
lines were identified as hydrogen transitions to electronic &fcrgy levels below the "ground" state corresponding to fractional - 

rejyie^d^and such transitions were found to match the spectral lines 
Tbey may resolve the paradox of the identity of dark matter and 
emission is ubiquitous throughout the Galaxy and widespread 
nal hydrogen transitions were also assigned to unidentified lines in 
neutrino problem, the mystery of the cause of sunspots and other solar 
by Elsevier Science Ltd. on behalf of the International Association 



quantum numbers. Furthermore, astrophyskal data 
of the extreme ultraviolet background of interstel 
account for many celestial observations such, 
sources of flux shortward of 912 A are reqi 
the solar EUV spectrum which may re; 
activity, and why the Sun emits X-rayi 
for Hydrogen Energy. 
& 




1. Introduction % : 

1.1. Backgromvi, 

29 ). J. BaJmershowed in 1 885 that the frequencies for some 
of the lines observed in the emission spectrum of atomic 
31 hydrogen could be expressed with a completely empirical 



'Corresponding author. Tel.: + I -609^90- 1090; fax: + 1-609- 
490-1066. 

E-mail address: rmills@blacklightpower.com (R.L. Mitts). 



relationship. This approach was later extended by J. R. Ry- 
dberg, who showed that all of the spectral lines of atomic 
hydrogen were given by the equation 



-(*-*)• 



(I) 



where R= 109,677 cm - ', n r = 1,2,3...., = 2,3,4,... , 
and > nr. 

Niels Bohr, in 1913, developed a theory for atomic hy- 
drogen that gave energy levels in agreement with Rydberg's 
equation. An identical equation, based on a totally differ- 
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ent theory for the hydrogen atom, was developed by E. 
Schrodinger, and independently by W. Heisenberg, in 1926. 

e 2 1 3.598 eV 

~~ 2 • ( 2a ) 



■- 1,2,3 



(2b) 



3 where an is the Bohr radius for the hydrogen atom 
(52.947 pm), e is the magnitude of the charge of the 
5 electron, and Co is the vacuum permittivity. Based on the 
solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation with a nonra- 
7 diative boundary condition based on MaxweiPs equations, 
Mills (1-41) predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a 
9 catalytic reaction with certain atomized elements or certain 
gaseous ions which singly or multiply ionize at integer mul- 
1 1 tiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, 27.2 eV. 

The reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form 
13 a hydrogen atom that is lower in energy than unreacted 
atomic hydrogen that corresponds to a fraction principal 
15 quantum number where Eq. (2b), should be replaced by 
Eq. (2c). 

ff=l,2,3,... and n = -, . (2 C ) 

1 7 A number of independent experimental observations lead to 
the conclusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional 

1 9 quantum states that are at lower energies than the traditional 
"ground" {rt— I) state. 

21 1.2. Experimental data of lower-energy hydrogen 



Observation of intense extreme ultraviolet (EUV) emis- 
sion at low temperatures (e.g. = 10 3 K) from atomic hy- 
drogen and certain atomized elements or certain gaseous jc 
ions [7-24] has been reported previously. The only pure e!£g 
ements that were observed to emit EUV were those whj 
the ionization of t electrons from an atom to a cot*f 
energy level is such that the sum of the ionizati 
of the / electrons is approximately m27.2 eVj 
are each an integer. Potassium, cesium, a 
and Rb + ion ionize at integer multiple; 
ergy of atomic hydrogen and caused erf 
chemically similar atoms, sodium^S 
do not ionize at integer multtple^of tl 
atomic hydrogen and caused; noT 

Prior studies thai support t be "possibility of a novel 
reaction of atomic hydrogen J*bl$h produces a chemically 
generated or assisted prSmta; : r^tionaJ-principalKniantunv 
energy-level hydregeir atofa^ molecules, and hydride ions, 
and novel hydride compounds include extreme ultraviolet 
(EUV) spectroscopy [7-9, 1 1-24), plasma formation (7-24], 
power generation [10-12,17,25], and analysis of chemical 
compounds [8.9.20,22-39]. Exemplary studies include: 

( 1 ) The recent analysis of mobility and spectroscopy data 
of individual electrons in liquid helium which shows 
direct experimental confirmation that electrons may 
have fractional principal quantum energy levels [6]. 




(2) The observation of continuum state emission of Cs 2+ 
and Ar + at 533 and 456 A, respectively, with the ab- 
sence of the other corresponding Rydberg series of 
lines from these species which confirmed the resonant 
nonradiative energy transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic 
hydrogen to the catalysts atomic Cs or Ar + [9], 

(3) The spectroscopic observation of the predicted hydride 
ion H~( 1/2) of hydrogen catalysis by either Cs or Ar + 
catalyst at 4070 A corresponding to its predicted bind- 
ing energy of 3.05 eV [9]. 

(4) The observation of characteristic emission from K ,+ 
which confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy 
transfer of 3 x 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to 
atomic potassium [8]. ' 

(5) The spectroscopic observation of the predicted 
H~( 1/4) hydride ion of hydrogen catalysis Byrpptas- 
srum catalyst at 1 100 A conespondmg to its predicted 
binding energy of 1 1.2 eV [8].., . 

(6) The identification of transitions of atomic : hydrogen to 
lower-energy levels con-esponding to fractional princi- 
pal quantum numbers i#the extreme ultraviolet emis- 
sion spectrum from interstellar, medium [1,5]. 

(7) The EUV srjectpais%^i&^sei^ation of lines by the 
lnstitut fur NhiderteD^ratur-Plasrra e.V. that 
could be assigned ^.transitions of atomic hydrogen to 
lower-energy levels corresponding to fractional princi- 
pal quantum bombers and the emission from the exci- 
tation i of ^corresponding hydride ions [14]. 

ifyi&m observation of novel EUV emission lines 
from ^microwave discharges of argon or helium 
" ::; ^wilh**10% hydrogen that matched those predicted 
^fbr vibrational transitions of [/i= 1/4; /i* = 2} + 
r. with energies of ul.l85eV, i>= 17-38 that termi- 
nated at the predicted dissociation limit, Ed, of 
H 2 [n= l/4]\ f D =42.88 eV (28.92 nm) [7]. 
(9) The observation by the lnstitut fur Niedertemperarur- 
Plasmaphysilc e.V. of an anomalous plasma and plasma 
afterglow duration formed with hydrogen-potassium 
mixtures [15]. 

(10) The observation of anomalous afterglow durations of 
plasmas formed by catalysts providing a net enthalpy 
of reaction within thermal energies of m27.28 eV 
[15,16]. 

(11) The observation of Lyman series in the EUV that rep- 
resents an energy release 10 times hydrogen combus- 
tion which is greater than that of any possible known 
chemical reaction [8-24]. 

(12) The observation of line emission by the lnstitut fur 
NiedertemperatuT-Plasmaphysik e.V. with a 4° grazing 
incidence EUV spectrometer that was 100 times more 
energetic than the combustion of hydrogen [14]. 

(13) The observation of anomalous plasmas formed with 
strontium and argon catalysts at 1% of ihe theoretical 
or prior known voltage requirement with a light output 
for power input up to 8600 times that of the control 
standard light source [1 1,12,17]. 
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The observation that the optically measured output 
power of gas cells for power supplied to the glow dis- 
charge increased by over two orders of magnitude de- 
pending on the presence of less than 1% partial pressure 
of certain catalysts in hydrogen gas or argon-hydrogen 
gas mixtures [10]. 

The isolation of novel hydrogen compounds as prod- 
ucts of the reaction of atomic hydrogen with atoms and 
ions which formed an anomalous plasma as reported 
in the EUV studies [20,22-39]. 
The identification of novel hydride compounds by (i) 
time of flight secondary ion mass spectroscopy which 
showed a dominant hydride ion in the negative ion 
spectrum, (ii) X- ray photoelectron spectroscopy which 
showed novel hydride peaks and significant shifts of 
the core levels of the primary elements bound to the 
novel hydride ions, (iii) 'H nuclear magnetic reso- 
nance spectroscopy (NMR) which showed extraordi- 
nary upfield chemical shifts compared to the NMR of 
the corresponding ordinary hydrides, and (iv) thermal 
decomposition with analysis by gas chromatography, 
and mass spectroscopy which identified the compounds 
as hydrides [20,22-39]. 

The NMR identification of novel hydride compounds 
MH*X wherein M is the metal, X, is a halide, and 
H* comprises a novel high binding energy hydride 
ion identified by a large distinct upfield resonance 
[25,26.29]. 

The replication of the NMR results of the identifica- 
tion of novel hydride compounds by large distinct up- 
field resonances at Spectral Data Services. University 
of Massachusetts Amherst, University of Delaware, r 
Grace Davison, and National Research Council of£ 
Canada [25], % 
The NMR identification of novel hydride corag?um& 
MH* and MHT wherein M is the metal andj^^om^^ 
prises a novel high binding energy hydride ftkidftSK 
tified by a large distinct upfield reson^^tKt^fives 
the hydride ion is different irom th4^fry%rte%n of the 
corresponding known compound^jywSajRe compo- 
sition [25]. 

The differential scanning^aloriSjttry (DSC) mea- 
surement of minimunfchMtt^^fiwrnation of KHI by 
the catalytic reaction of potassium with atomic hy- 
drogen and Kr^^were^ver -2000 kJ mot" ' H 2 
compared to the emharp^bf combustion of hydrogen 
of -241.8 ^mor^fe [39]. 



1.3. Mechanism of. the formation of lower-energy 
hydrogen 



(3) 



The mechanism of EUV emission, formation of novel 
51 hydrides, and certain EUV lines from interstellar medium 

cannot be explained by the conventional energy levels 
53 of hydrogen, but it is predicted by a solution of the 

Schrodinger equation with a nonradiative boundary con- 



straint put forward by Mills [1]. Mills predicts that certain 
atoms or ions serve as catalysts to release energy from hydro- 
gen to produce an increased binding energy hydrogen atom 
called a hydrino atom having a binding energy given by 
Eq. (2a) where 

111 I 
"-2'3'4 ~p 
and p is an integer greater than 1, designated as H[oh/ p) 
where oh is the radius of the hydrogen atom. Hydrinos are 
predicted to form by reacting an ordinary hydrogen atom 
with a catalyst having a net enthalpy of reaction of about 
m27.2eV, (4) 

where m is an integer. This catalysis releases energy, from 
ihe hydrogen atom with a commensurate decreas^iafsize of 
the hydrogen atom, r„ ~ na^. For example^ tiifr catalysis of 
H(n = I ) to H(n = 1/2) releases 40.8 eV/and the'rhydfogen 
radius decreases from oh to 1/2oh. ,f.^ ' 

The excited energy states of atomic Hydrogen are also 
given by Eq. ( 2a) except with Eq. (5b). TW/j = I state is the 
"ground" state for "pure" phi^drf transitions (the n = 1 state 
can absorb a photon and go to.an ? excited electronic state, but 
it cannot release a phototfimd^go to a lower-energy electronic 
stale). However, an fefecttpn transition from the ground state 
to a lower-energy state S possible by a nonradiative energy 
transfer sucb asF'multipoIe coupling or a resonant collision 
mechanisrmjrhese fewer-energy states have fractional quan- 
tum numbei^^^T/mteger. Processes that occur without 
photofeatxl thait'require collisions are common. For exam- 
pi^. the^otSeririic chemical reaction of H + H to form H 3 

. does not occur with the emission of a photon. Rather, the 
reaction requires a collision with a third body, M, to remove 
the bond eneTgy — H + H + M-* H 7 + M* [42]. The third 

_, body distributes the energy from the exothermic reaction, 
and the end result is the H2 molecule and an increase in the 
temperature of the system. 

Some commercial phosphors are based on nonradiative 
energy transfer involving multipole coupling. For example, 
the strong absorption strength of Sb 3+ ions along with the 
efficient nonradiative transfer of excitation from Sb* 1 " to 
Mn 2+ , are responsible for the strong manganese lumines- 
cence from phosphors containing these ions [43]. 

Similarly, the* = 1 state of hydrogen and the n - 1 /integer 
states of hydrogen are nonradiative, but a transition be- 
tween two nonradiative states is possible via a nonradiative 
energy transfer, say n = 1 to 1/2. In these cases, during the 
transition the electron couples to another electron transition, 
electron transfer reaction, or inelastic scattering reaction 
which can absorb the exact amount of energy that must be 
removed from the hydrogen atom. Thus, a catalyst provides 
a net positive enthalpy of reaction of m27.2 eV (i.e. it ab- 
sorbs m27.2 eV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or 
ions serve as catalysts which resonantly accept energy from 
hydrogen atoms and release the energy to the surroundings 
to effect electronic transitions to fractional quantum energy 
levels. 
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The catalysis of hydrogen involves the nonradiative trans- 
fer of energy from atomic hydrogen to a catalyst which may 
then release the transferred energy by radiative and nonra- 
dialive mechanisms. As a consequence of the nonradiative 
energy transfer, the hydrogen atom becomes unstable and 
emits further energy until it achieves a lower-energy nonra- 
diative state having a principal energy level given by Eqs. 
(2a) and (3). 

1.4. Catalysts 

1.4.1. Helium ion 

Helium ion (He + ) is such a catalyst because the second 
ionization energy of helium is 54.417 eV, which is equiva- 
lent to m = 2 in Eq. (4). In this case, the catalysis reaction is 

54.417 eV + He + + H[a H ) — He 2+ + e~ 
f an] 



+ H 



i.8 eV, 



(5) 



(6) 



(?) 



He 2+ + e" — He + + 54.417 eV 
and, the overall reaction is 
H[oh) -+ H [^] + 54.4 eV + 54.4 eV. 

The energy given off during catalysis is much greater than 
the energy lost to the catalyst. The energy released is large as 
compared to conventional chemical reactions. For example, 
when hydrogen and oxygen gases undergo combustion to 
form water 



H I (g) + -0 : (g)-H I 0(/) 



the known enthalpy of formation of water is &H'f,= — 
286 kJ mol"' or 1 .48 eV per hydrogen atom. By ccmuast, 
each (n = 1) ordinary hydrogen atom underg^n^^.cata^ 1 ' 
sis releases a net of 40.8 eV. Moreover, fuM^c^iytic 
transitions may occur n~- 
so on. Once catalysis begins, hydrini 
in a process called disproportioi 
similar to (hat of an inorganic Jpn c 
catalysis should have a higher'^eac ti- 
the inorganic ion catalysfcdtfe to"''"* 
enthalpy to m21.2 eV. 




, and 
T further 
t mechanism is 
: But, hydrino 
frate than that of 
tter match of the 



1.4.2. Hydrino caiatpsts^^ 

In a process called tUsproponionari on, lower-energy hy- 
drogen atoms, hydrinoi.can act as catalysts because each of 
the metastable excitation, resonance excitation, and ioniza- 
tion energy of a hydrino atom is m27.2 eV (Eq. (4)). The 
transition reaction mechanism of a first hydrino atom af- 
fected by a second hydrino atom involves the resonant cou- 
pling between (he atoms of m degenerate multipoles each 
having 27.21 eV of potential eneTgy [1]. The energy trans- 
fer of ni27.2 eV from the first hydrino atom to the second 



hydrino atom causes the central field of the first atom to 
increase by m and its electron to drop m levels lower from 
a radius of a»/p to a radius of a»/{p + m). The second 
interacting lower-energy hydrogen is either excited to a 
metastable state, excited to a resonance state, or ionized by 
the resonant energy transfer. The resonant transfer may oc- 
cur in multiple stages. For example, a nonradiative transfer 
by multipole coupling may occur wherein the central field of 
the first increases by m, then the electron of the first drops m 
1 e vels lower from a radhis of an/p to a radhis of an /( p + m ) 
with further resonant energy transfer. The energy transferred 
by multipole coupling may occur by a mechanism that is 
analogous to photon absorption involving an excitation to a 
virtual level. Or, the energy transferred by multipole cou- 
pling during the electron transition of the first hy^tdnj^atom 
may occur by a mechanism that is analogous *i^w$pjbo ton 
absorption involving a first excitation to a^irruaF^efand a 
second excitation to a resonant or cootuujum.kvc&{44-46). 
The transition energy greater tha^'the %erg^ 1 transferred 
to the second hydrino atom may'appear^ a photon in a 
vacuum medium. # 

The transition of H[aHfp\tottfa&/( p + m)) induced by 
a multipole resonanc^n^BBfefcpf m27.21 eV (Eq. (4)) and 
a transfer of[(p'f m'f}\3.6 eV - ^27.2 eV with 

a resonance state of HfiSftp' - m')] excited in H[<th//?'] 'S 
represen ted jfcj^*%v 

H l^^ H [(7^)l + "[(7^> 

.<%+[m^f - fo-ip* - (P -m') 2 )]l3.6eV, 

* "% (9) 

where p, p', m, and m' are integers. 
v - Hydrinos may be ionized during a disproportionation re- 
action by the resonant energy transfer. A hydrino atom with 
the initial lower-energy state quantum number p and radius 
oh/ p may undergo a transition to the state with lower-energy 
state quantum number (p + m) and radius a»/(p + m) by 
reaction with a hydrino atom with the initial lower-energy 
state quantum number m\ initial radius anfm', and final ra- 
dius f?H that provides a net enthalpy of m27.2 eV (Eq. (4)). 
Thus, reaction of hydrogen- type atom, \\[a^fp} f with the 
hydrogen-type atom, H[a}i/m'], that is ionized by the reso- 
nant energy transfer to cause a transition reaction is repre- 
sented by 

„27.2..V + H[£] 

+H [7H* + <- +H i^] 

+ [(p + m? - p 2 - {m n - 2m)) 13.6 eV, (10) 
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I and, the overall reaction is 



"(^] + »[?]- H [f] +H [«7^ 

+ [2pm + m 2 -m n ]\3.6 + 13.6 eV. 



(12) 



H [21 ] + H [21] - H [2l] + H^J + 108.S eV, (26) 
H [2l] + H [21] - H [21] + H + + e" 4- 95.2 eV, 



(27) 



Helium ion catalyzes h[tr»] to H[a H /3] as shown in 
3 Eqs. ( 5 ) - (7). Further disproportionation reactions may then 
proceed 

H [2!] + H[f]-H[2!] + H[!2!] + 27.2eV. (13) 



„ m+ „ m ^„ m + „^] +54 , e v. 



(28) 



HM + H [^]^H[^] + H + + e- + 54.4eV, 



(14) 



+ e" +13.6eV, 



(15) 



H [2l] + H [2i] - H [21] + H[oh] + 27.2 eV. ( 16) 



H[^] + H[^]-.H[^] + Hlo„l + l3.6eV^ (29) 

H[^] + H[^]^H[|)^^08.8eV t (31) 
H [21] + H [^] -^|tH^+ e- + 122.4 eV, 



(32) 



H [2j] + H [21] - H [2!] + H + + e" 4- 108.8 eV, 



(17) 



H [^1^% H [^] + H(o„] + 136 eV, (33) 



Iggnfg^ - H [£] + H + 4- e- + 149.6 eV, 
H [2i] + H [^] .H[^] + HM + 122.4 eV, (18) ^^ 2J 

H [21 ] + H [^] - H [2i] 4- H + + e" + 40.8 eV, 



(34) 



f *^I[^]+H[f]-*H[^]+H[o„] + 163.2eV.. (35) 



H [21] + H [21] - H [^] + Hfo] 4,54>eV; : " (20) 
H [^] 4- H [2i] - H [21] +^ e% 68 eV, (21) 
H [21] +H [^] -H^Vft^]>81.6eV t (22) 
H [21] 4- He + ^^^+ " e2+ + c ~ + 108 8 eV ' 



1.4.3. Inelastic scattering by atomic helium 

It is proposed that the photons that arise from hydrogen 7 
catalysis may undergo inelastic helium scattering. That is, 
the catatytic reaction 9 



H[oh}- H [y ] 4- 54.4 + 54.4 eV 



(36) 



(23) 



yields two 54.4 eV photons (228 A). When each of these 
photons strikes He ( 1 s 2 ), 2 1 .2 eV is absorbed in the excita- 1 1 
tion to He (Is^p 1 ). This leaves a 33.19 eV (374 A) photon 
peak shown in Table 1 . Thus, for helium the inelastic scat- 1 3 
tered peak of 54.4 eV photons from Eqs, (7), (14), (20), 
and (28) is given by 



HfoH] + H [2i]'- H [21] + H + + e" + 81.6 eV, (24) £=54.4 - 21.21 eV = 33.19 eV (374 A). (37) 

For helium, the inelastic scattered peak of 27.2 eV photons 
from Eqs. ( 1 3) and ( 1 6) is given by 

(25) £=27.2-21.21 eV = 5.99eV (2071 A). (38) 



H [2l] + H[^]-H[^] + H[^] + I49.6eV 
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Observed line emission from helium-hydrogen plasmas assigned to the disproportionation reactions given by Eqs. (9)-(l2) and helium 
inelastic scattered peaks of hydrogen transitions, wherein the photon strikes He ( Is 2 ) and 21.2 eV is absorbed m the excitation to He ( Is 1 2p' ) 



Observed 

line 

(A) 



Predicted 

(Mills) 

(A) 



Assignment 
(Mills) 



Equation 



Figures 



H [a] + H [f] ^ H [*] + H [ffl] + 149.6eV, 
H ( m ] +H [?1 - H[a] +H+ +e" + 149.6 eV, 
H l?] + H [?] - H[ai| + H[ffH] + !22.4eV, 

H I?] + H (?] H [?1 + H+ + e " + 122 4 eV - 
H [J] + H [ a -f] -> H [ai] + H + + e" + 95.2 eV, 
H (2H] + H [J] -* H [*] + H+ + e" + 95.2 eV, 

H l m ] + H (?) ~* H (^1 + H+ + e " + 108 8 eV - 
H(^]+He + ^H[**] +He 2 * + e" + J08.8eV, 
H [J] + H [J) - H(ai] +H{oh]+ !08.8eV, 
H[ai] + H[2*] ^H[ai] + HIflH]+ 108.8 eV, 
108.8 eV + He ( Is 2 ) — He ( ls'2p') — +87.59,eV # 
H I* J + H [?] - H [f\ + "Nl + 



82.9 



304 
304 



584 
633 



82.9 



304 
304 



•^3 




H[a») + H [J] - H [»] + H+ +4^^6e> 
81.6 eV + He ( Is 2 ) ^ He (Is'jZjp^* +§*WeV, 
H (?) + H I?] - H (^j + H + +"^+40.8 eV, 
He + (n = 2) — He+'(» = h*j& «V fc , 
H[fl H ^ + H [^) + 54,4 + 54.4 eV, 
H[<*)+H[a}^H [21] + H + + e" + 54.4 eV, 
H#l^«(#] - H (3 1 J + H|o»l + 54.4 eV, 
* H [»] - H [a] + H [»] + 54.4 eV, 
fc54;ieV + He ( I s 2 ) — ► He ( I s' 2p' ) — * +33.1 9 eV, 
H [^] + H (^] _ H [^] + H [21] + 27.2 eV, 
H [J ) + H [»] - H [a] + H[<ih] + 27.2 eV, 
Hetls^p 1 )- He(ls 2 ) + 2).2eV c , 
H [*f] +H[^] -» H +H + +e- +40.8eV. 
40.8 e V + He ( I s 2 ) — * He { Is' 2p' ) -+ + 19.59 eV, 
He + (n = 2) — He + (n= l) + 40.8eV b , 
40.8 eV + He ( Is 2 ) — He ( Is' 2p' ) — + 19.59 eV, 



7, 8, 9, 10, 12 



7, 8, 9, 10, 12 



(39) 
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Table. 1 ( continued). 








Observed 


Predicted 


Assignment 


Equation 


Figures 


line 


(Mills) 


(Mills) 


no. 




(A) 


(A) 








912 


912 


H [ a -f } + H [°-f] —> H + H + + e~ + n.6eV, 


("5) 


14 






H [31 J + H [a] - H [a] + H(oh] + 13.6 eV. 


(29) 




912 


912 


H + +e* -» H[(7h]+ !3.6eV J . 




15 



'Weak shoulder on the 141.5 A peak. 
b ln Figs. 7-10, and 12, the peak corresponding to He + («=3) — He + (n = t) + 48.35 eV (256 A) was absent which makes this 
assignment difficult. 

c The intensity which is off-scale in Fig. 13 as 56,771 photons/s; thus, the transition He (Is 2 ) — He (!s'2p') dominated tb^fnelastic 
scattering of EUV peaks. 

d The ratio of the L6 peak to the 912 A peak of the helium-hydrogen plasma shown in Fig. 14 was 2; whereas, the rat^onr*ft0 peak 
to the 912 A peak of the control hydrogen plasma shown in Fig. 15, was 8 which makes this assignment difficult. ^ 

excited in H[ah/4] is represented^ % 

H [t! +h It] '"' """" 



For helium, the inelastic scattered peak of 40.8 eV photons 
from Eq. < 19) is given by 



£ = 40.8 - 21.21 eV = 19.59 eV (633 A). 



(39) 



r]- H @H!^ ,76 - 8cV - 



For helium, the inelastic scattered peak of 68 eV photons 
from Eq. (21) is given by 



£ = 68 - 21.21 eV =46.79 eV (265 A). 



(40) 



For helium, the inelastic scattered peak of 81.6 eV photons 
from Eqs. (22) and (24) is given by 



£ = 81.6- 21.21 eV = 60.39 eV (205 A). 



(41) 



For helium, the inelastic scattered peak of 95.2 eV photons^. 
. from Eqs. (27) and (30) is given by j& '% 

£ = 95.2-21.2! eV = 73.99 eV (167.6 A). 

For helium, the inelastic scattered peak of 108" 
from Eqs. ( 17), (23), (26), and (3 1 ) is 

£= 108.8-21.21 eV = 87.59 eV 



15. EUV spectroscopy 




-energy hydrogen 



Previously i^rted^^e?££85eTved at the Institut fur 
Niedertempera^l&fra^^sik e.V. by EUV spectroscopy 
could be assipfed ^transitions of atomic hydrogen to 
lower-enenj)^ levejjji corresponding to hydrinos and the 
emission frorn^ibe; excitation of the corresponding hy- 
dride ions [14]. For example, the product of the catalysis 
of atomic hydrogen with potassium metal, H[ah/4], may 
serve as both a catalyst and a reactant to form H{£Th/3] and 
H[ffH/6]. The transition of H[ah/4] to H[a H /6] induced by 
a multipole resonance transfer of (54.4 eV) (2 x 27.2 eV) 
and a transfer of 40.8 eV with a resonance state of H(n H /3J 



(44) 

The predicted 176.* e.V . ^0.2 photon is a close match - 25 
with the observed 73-&A line. The energy of this line 
emission corresponds to' an equivalent temperature of 27 
I.OOO.OOO^C. and an energy over 100 times the energy of 
combustion of hydrogen. 29 

Sinie Justin and stars contain significant amounts of He + 
arid a^rSc trydrogen, catalysis of atomic hydrogen by He + 3 1 
>ai/given 1§f Eqs. (5)-(7) may occur. Also, the simultane- 
? ous raoizatjon of two hydrogen atoms may provide a net en- 33 
lhalpy given by Eq. (4) to catalyze hydrino formation. Once 

formed, hydrinos have binding energies given by Eqs. (2a) . 35 

; and (3); thus, they may serve as reactants which provide 
a net enthalpy of reaction given by Eq. (4). Characteris- 37 
tic emissions from the Sun corresponding to these reactions 
may be observed, and stellar production may be a source of 39 
hydrinos in interstellar space where further transitions may 
occur with corresponding emission of characteristic EUV 41 
lines. 

The detection of atomic hydrogen in fractional quantum 43 
energy levels below the traditional "ground" state — hy- 
drinos — was previously reported [1,5] by the assignment 45 
of soft X-ray emissions from the interstellar medium, the 
Sun, and stellar flaxes, and by assignment of certain lines 47 
obtained by the far-infrared absolute spectrometer (F1RAS) 
on the cosmic background explorer. The detection of a new 49 
molecular species — the diatomic hydrino molecule — was 
reported by the assignment of certain infrared 1 ine emissions 5 1 
from the Sun. The detection of a new hydride species — 
hydrino hydride ion — was reported by the assignment of 53 
certain soft X-ray, ultraviolet (UV), and visible emissions 
from the Sun. This has implications for several unresolved 55 
astrophysical problems such as the identity of dark matter 
and the solar neutrino paradox. 57 
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We report that extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy 
was recorded on microwave and glow discharges of he- 
lium with 2% hydrogen. Novel emission lines were observed 
with energies of ?l3.6eV where q = 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 
1 1 or these lines inelasticaJly scattered by helium atoms 
wherein 2K2 eV was absorbed in the excitation of He(Is*) 
to He ( I s 1 2p' ). These lines were identified as hydrogen tran- 
sitions to electronic energy levels below the "ground" state 
corresponding to fractional quantum numbers. A compari- 
son was made between the plasma results and astrophysical 
data. Similar lower-energy-hydrogen transitions were found 
that matched the spectral lines of the extreme ultraviolet 
background of interstellar space and solar lines. 



To achieve higher sensitivity at the shorter EUV wave- 
lengths, the light emission of control microwave plasmas of 
hydrogen alone, helium alone, and glow discharge plasmas 
of hydrogen, xenon, helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) 
and xenon-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) were recorded with a 
McPherson 4 grazing incidence EUV spectrometer ( Model 
248/3 10G) equipped with a grating having 600 G/mm with 
a radius of curvature of as lm. The angle of incidence was 
87 . The wavelength region covered by the monochromator 
was 50-650 A. The wavelength resolution was about 0.4 A 
(FWHM) with an entrance and exit slit width of 300 urn. 
A CEM at 2400 V was used to detect the EUV light. The 
increment was I A and the dwell time was I s. 



63 



65 



2. Experimental 

15 2.1. EUV spectroscopy 

Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy was recorded on 
1 7 microwave and discharge cell light sources. Due to the ex- 
tremely short wavelength of this radiation, "transparent" op- 
tics do not exist. Therefore, a windowless arrangement was 
used wherein the microwave or discharge cell was connected 
to the same vacuum vessel as the grating and detectors of the 
extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectrometer. Differential pump- 
ing permitted a high pressure in the cell as compared to that 
m the spectrometer. This was achieved by pumping on the 
cell outlet and pumping on the grating side of the collimator 
that served as a pin-hole inlet to the optics. The spectrome- 
ter was continuously evacuated to I0" 4 -10" 4 Torr by a cur- 
bomolecular pump with the pressure read by a cold cathode 
pressure gauge. The EUV spectrometer was connected to, 
the cell light source with a 1 .5 mm x 5 mm collimator whicl * 
provided a light path to the slits of the EUV spec! 
The collimator also served as a flow constrictor of] 
the cell. The cell was operated under gas flow, 
while maintaining a constant. gas pressure in 
Spectra were obtained on hydrogen, hel 
(not a catalyst in this system) and mi] 
gen with helium, neon, or xenon. The' 1 
mixtures (98/2%) were made froL 
addition of hydrogen to the no$fe gas^ 
mixture based on the indiyajyl ^jfe 
For spectral 



19 



23 



25 



27 



35 



39 



49 



53 



hydro- 
xy drogen 
irity gases by 
) achieve a 98/2% 
Sal pressures, 
nt, uV Rpt emission from mi- 
len^alone, helium-hydrogen 
W2%), and light emission 
rydrogen alone were introduced 
...-^..^ McPherson 0.2 meter monochro- 
mator (MSdeJ 302%Seya-Namioka type) equipped with a 
1200 lines/mnVbofographic grating with a platinum coat- 
ing. The wavelength region covered by the monochromator 
was 50-5600 A. The EUV spectrum was recorded with a 
channel electron multiplier (CEM) at 2500-3000 V. The 
wavelength resolution was about 0.2 A (FWHM) with an 
entrance and exit slit width of 50 urn. The increment was 
2 A and the dwell time was 500 ms. 



crowave plasmas o; 
(98/2%), and n 
from a discharge rn 
to a normal inoge 




2.2. Microwave emission spectra % ■ 57 

The experimental set up comprising si\jnicTowave dis- 
charge gas cell light source andy^ EJ^-specrrometer 69 
which was differentially pumped^ shotf* in Fig. 1. Ex- 
treme ultraviolet emission spectra were ob&ined on plasmas 71 
of hydrogen alone, heliuni(alofl^,helmni-hydrogen mix- 
ture (98/2%), and neon-hyd^geiv mixture (98/2%) with 73 
a microwave discharge system and an EUV spectrometer. 
The microwave generator was a Opthos model MPG-4M 75 
generator (Frequency: 2450 MHz). The output power was 
set at 85 W. Herhim-hydrogen (98/2%) gas mixture was 77 
flowed through a half-inch diameter quartz tube at I, 20, or 
760 Tott. The gas pressure inside the cell was maintained 79 
bgflbwihg the mixture while monitoring the pressure with 
4Q? and 1000 TorT MKS Baratron absolute pressure gauge. 8 1 
~> By*the same method, hydrogen alone plasmas were run 

at 1 arid 20 Torr, and plasmas of helium alone and neon- 83 
tftdrogen mixture (98/2%) were run at 20 Torr. The tube 
$Sfas fitted with an Opthos coaxial microwave cavity (Even- 85 
son cavity). The EUV spectrometer was a normal incidence 
monochromator except for the helium alone plasma and an 87 
additional hydrogen alone plasma which were recorded with 
a 4 grazing incidence EUV spectrometer (see Section 2. 1). g9 

2.3. Clow discharge emission spectra 

A diagram of the discharge plasma source is given in 91 
Fig. 2. The hollow cathode and EUV spectrograph were 
aligned on a common optical axis using a laser. The experi- 93 
mental setup for the discharge measurements is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. Extreme ultraviolet emission spectra were obtained 95 
on plasmas of hydrogen, xenon, heirum-hydrogen mixture 
(98/2%), and xenon-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) with a gas 97 
discharge cell that comprised a five-way stainless-steel cross 
that served as the anode with a hollow stainless-steel cath- 99 
ode. The plasma was generated at the hollow cathode inside 
the discharge cell. The hollow cathode was constructed of 101 
a stainless-steel rod inserted into a steel tube, and this as- 
sembly was inserted into an alumina rube. A flange opposite 1 03 
the end of the hollow cathode connected the spectrometer 
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pump I Quartz 
tube 






EUV 
spectrometef 




1 V7 



Gas supply 



Microwave 




Microwave 
controller 



Fig. 1. The experimental set up comprising a microwave disc^rg^as crfj light source and an EUV spectrometer which was differentially 
pumped. 





Fig. 2. Cross-sectional view of the discharge cell. 



Fig. 3. The experimental set up comprising a discbarge gas cell light 
source and an EUV spectrometer which was differentially pumped 



with the ceil. It had a small hole that permitted radiation 
to pass to the spectrometer. An AC power supply (U — 0- 
1 kV, 1 = 0-1 00 mA) was connected to the hollow cath- 
ode to generate a discharge. The AC voltage and current at 
the lime ihe EUV spectrum was recorded were 200 V and 
40 mA, respectively. A Swagelok adapter at the very end of 
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200 400 eoo 900 tOOO 1 

Fig. 4. The EUV spectnim {200-1250 A) of the control hydrogen 
discharge cetl emission that was recorded with a normal incidence 
EUV spectrometer and a CEM. No emission was observed below 
800 A. 



J - 

£ 40 



WawHengthM 

Fig. 5. The EUV spectra (200-645 A) of the conb^fcydro^en (top 
curve), control xenon-hydrogen mixture (98/2&) (middle curve), 
and control xenon (bottom curve) discharge ceff emission that were 
recorded with a 4° grazing md(lenc5'Et^~jpetn^neter and a 
CEM. No peaks were observed m ihw region; from xenon alone 
or with the addition of hydrogen* No nKtromem artifacts were 



II 



15 



17 



19 



23 



25 



27 



29 



the steel cross provided a gas inlet and a connection with the 
pumping system, and the cell was pumped with a mechani- 
cal pump. Valves were between the cell and the mechanical 
pump, the cell and the monochromator, and the monochro- 
me 'or and its turbo pump. The five-way cross was pressur- 
ized with 400 mTorr of gas which was maintained by flow- 
ing the gas while monitoring the pressure with a 1 Torr MKS 
Baratron absolute pressure gauge. The EUV spectrometer 
was a 4* grazing incidence EUV spectrometer except for an^p 
additional hydrogen alone plasma which was recorded wjtj^f 
a normal incidence monochromator (see Section 2. 1 )^£ 



3. Results and discussion 

13 3.1. EUV spectroscopy 




"microwave and 
him, and xenon, 
hydrogen over the 
spectrum (200- 
discharge cell emission 
glow discharge and mi- 



Trie EUV emission was recoj 
glow discharge plasmas of hy< 
and helium, neon, and xi 
wavelength range 50-1 
1250 A) of the contigf 
is shown in Fig. AJrtw! 

crowave dischare£|tfr$siS& recorded with the normal inci- 
dence monochre^e*and the 4° grazing EUV spectrometer 
were the san». Tn^EUV spectra (200-645 A) of the con- 
trol hydrogen (top curve), control xenon-hydrogen mixture 
(98/2%) (middle curve), and control xenon (bottom curve) 
discharge cell emission are shown in Fig. 5. No peaks were 
observed in this region from xenon alone or with the ad- 
dition of hydrogen. Thus, xenon did not catalyze hydrogen 
to give novel peaks, and no spurious peaks or artifacts due 
to the grating or the spectrometer were observed. The EUV 




Wavelength/A 



Fig. 6. The EUV spectrum (200-650 A) of the control helium 
microwave discharge cell emission that was recorded with a 4° 
grazing incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. Only known He 
I and He II peaks were observed. 



spectrum (200-650 A) of the control helium microwave cell 
emission is shown in Fig. 6. Only known He I and He II 
peaks were observed. 

The EUV spectrum ( 150-650 A) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission that was recorded 
at 1, 24, and 72 h is shown in Fig. 7. Ordinary hydrogen has 
no emission in these regions as shown in Fig. 4. Peaks ob- 
served at 205. 374 and 456 A which do not correspond to he- 
lium and increase with time were assigned to lower-energy 
hydrogen transitions in Table I . A control helium was ob- 
tained with the 4° grazing incidence EUV spectrometer since 
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Wavelength/A 

Fig. 7. The EUV spectra (150-650 A) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission that was recorded at 
I, 24, and 72 h with a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and 
a CEM. The pressure was maintained at 20Torr. Reproducible 
novel emission lines that increased with time were observed at 
456 and 304 A with energies of ^l3.6eV where q = 2 or 3 and 
at 374 and 205 A with energies of tf!3.6eV where g = 4 or 6 
that were inelastically scattered by helium atoms wberefn 21.2 eV 
(584 A) was absorbed m the excitation of He (Is 2 ). These lines 
were identified in Table I as hydrogen transitions to electronic 
energy levels below the "ground" state corresponding to fractional 
quantum numbers. 



the spectrum with helium alone had very low intensity at the 
short wavelengths below 584 A; whereas, the plasma of the, 
helium-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) was much more intern 
and was obtained on the normal incidence monoci 
The EUV spectra (190-500 A) of the helium-h] 
mixture (98/2%) (top curve) and control helii 
curve) microwave discharge cell emissior^ 
Fig. 8. The lines that corresponded to hy< 
to lower electronic energy levels were- 
helium control. 

Neon has peaks at 456.35 aod^S&2^L To eliminate 
the possibility that the 456 A j&ak sH&vn in Fig. 8 was 
due to the presence of neo$ap ai&umwty, the EUV spec- 
tra (250-500 A) of the hjdVnvhydr5gen mixture (98/2%) 
(top curve) and contor^eon-h^Jrogen mixture (98/2%) 
(bottom curve) e discharge cell emission were 

recorded with t a^^ffi* l ffit.RJence EUV spectrometer and a 
CEM as shown^iyMg*9. The lines that corresponded to hy- 
drogen tranl^onsi&Jower electronic energy levels were not 
observed in uSer^eon-hydrogen control, and a series of Ne 
II lines were observed only in the control. The neon peaks 
at 456.35 and 455.27 A were resolved in Fig. 9; whereas, 
the 456 A peak in the helium-hydrogen plasma was about 
30 A broad. Thus, it was not due to neon impurity. 

The pressure was increased from 20 to 760Torr, and 
the corresponding spectra were compared in Fig. 10. The 



200 2S0 300 350 400 450 

Wavvtongtfi/A 

Fig. 8. The EUV spectra (190-500 A)^the ; beliuni L hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) {top curve) and coo^f nelfurri (bottom curve) 
microwave discharge cell emission thSwere recorded with a nor* 
mat incidence and a 4° grazrn&'fD^ei^EUV spectrometer, re- 
spectively, and a CEM. Tne<d|Bes Jp^conesponded to hydrogen 
transitions to lower electronic "'(Sniffy levels were not observed in 
the helium control. 





Fig. 9. The EUV spectra (250-500 A) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) (top curve) and control neon-hydrogen mixture 
(98/2%) (bottom curve) microwave discharge cell emission that 
were recorded with a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a 
CEM. The lines that corresponded to hydrogen transitions to lower 
electronic energy levels were not observed in the neon-hydrogen 
control, and a series of Ne II lines were observed only in the control. 



peaks appeared slightly more intense at the lower pressure; 
so, the pressure was decreased to 1 Torr and spectra were 
recorded. The short- wavelength EUV spectrum (50-600 A) 
of the control hydrogen microwave discharge cell emission 
is shown in Fig. 1 1. No spectrometer artifacts were observed 
at the short wavelengths. The short-wavelength EUV spec- 
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Fig. 10. The EUV spectrum (100-650 A) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission that was recorded with 
a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. The pressure 
was maintained at 20 and 760 Torr for the top and bottom curves, 
respectively. The lines that corresponded to hydrogen transitions to 
lower electronic energy levels appeared more intense at the lower 
pressure. 



WavetengttVA 




A) of the 
recorded with 
The pressure 
was observed in 
were observed. 



Fig. 11. The short-wavelength 
control hydrogen microwave 
a normal incidence EUV 
was maintained at 1 
this region, and no 

hum (50^»60 AfoHpr^ton-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) 
microwave cell etasstbo with a pressure of 1 Torr is shown 
in Fig. 1 2. The plasr&a was the brightest and had an increased 
background at this condition which is demonstrated by com- 
parison with the control plasma recorded at the same detector 
sensitivity. At the 1 Torr condition, additional novel peaks 
were observed in the short-wavelength region. Peaks ob- 
served at 82.9, 101.3, 130.3, and 141.5 A which do not cor- 
respond to helium were assigned to lower-energy hydrogen 
transitions in Table I . It is also proposed that the 304 A peak 





Wavelength/A 

Fig. 12. The short-wavelength EUV spectrum L5Q^I60 : A> of the 
helhrro-hydrogen mixture (98/2%) microwavt cell emission that 
was recorded with a normal incidence EUV spectrometer and a 
CEM. The pressure was maintained at ^Tcwk RepYoducible novel 
emission lines were observed at 456, 304, 130.3*, 101 3, and 82.9 A 
with energies of g!3.6eV where.$= 2, 3, 7, 9, or 1 1 and at 374, 
205, and 141.5 A with energies of q\ 3.6 eV where 9 = 4, 6, or 8 
that were inelastically scattered bj helium atoms wherein 21.2 eV 
(584 A) was absorbed ^trSt; excitation of He ( Is 2 ). These lines 
were identified hi Tab% I as hydrogen transitions to electronic 
energy levels below the ^ground" stale corresponding to fractional 
quantum nuinbeii..- ^ 



show^jr^gs. 7&1 0 and 1 2 was not entirely due to the He II 
transitrai Conspicuously absent was the 256 A (48.3 eV) 
i%,of He?iT shown in Figs. 6 and 8 which implies only a 
min%He II transition contribution to the 304 A peak. 

The EUV spectrum (500-650 A ) of the helium-hydrogen 
ririxrure (98/2%) discharge cell emission is shown in 
Fig. 13. It is proposed that the 633 A peak shown in Fig. 
13 arises from inelastic helium scattering of the 304 A 
peak. That is, the 3 — ► J transition yields a 40.8 eV pho- 
ton (304 A). When this photon strikes He (Is 2 ), 21.2 eV 
is absorbed in the excitation to He (ls'2p'). This leaves 
a 19.6 eV (633 A) photon and a 21.2 eV (584 A) photon 
from He(is'2p'). The intensity of the 584 A shown in 
Fig. 13 is off-scale with 56.771 photons s"'. Thus, the 
transition He (Is 2 ) -» He (Is 1 2p') dominated the inelastic 
scattering of EUV peaks. For the first nine peaks assigned 
as lower-energy hydrogen transitions or such transitions 
inelastically scattered by helium, the agreement between 
the predicted values and the experimental values shown in 
Table I is remarkable. It is also remarkable that the hy- 
drino lines are moderately intense based on the low grating 
efficiency at these short wavelengths. 

The EUV spectrum (880-1250 A) of the helium- 
hydrogen mixture (98/2%) microwave cell emission is 
shown in Fig. 14. The EUV spectrum (800-1050 A) of 
the control hydrogen microwave cell emission is shown in 
Fig. 15. The ratio of the Lp peak to the 912 A peak of the 
helium-hydrogen plasma shown in Fig. 14 was 2; whereas, 
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Fig. 13. The EUV spectrum (500-650 A) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) discharge cell emission lhai was recorded with 
a 4* grazing incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. The pres- 
sure was maintained at 400 mTorr. An important astrophyskal line 
was observed at 633 A corresponding to the 304 A lower-energy 
hydrogen transition line shown m Figs. 5, 6 and 8 and Table 1 
that was inelasticalty scattered by helfum atoms wherein 21.2 eV 
(584 A) was absorbed in the excitation of He ( Is 3 ). 



850 900 950 1000 



VVaretength/A 

Fig. 15. The EUV spectrum (800-1050 A^of^ntbpntroi hydrogen 
microwave discharge cell emission thaLwas recorded with a normal 
incidence EUV spectrometer and a CEM. J ■ 




V 



Wawtongm/A 

Fig. 14. The EUV spectrum ft80-l2$p A) of the helium-hydrogen 
mixture (98/2%) miao^v%|leAion that was recorded with 
a normal incidence. JEUVs^tjoWter and a CEM. The pressure 
was maintained al 2^BjJfc^*nussion line was observed at 912 A 
with an energy o£^i3%eV where q = I which was identified m 
Table I as hydrogen%ansi'rions to electronic energy levels below 
the "ground" state corresponding to fractional quantum numbers 
based on ihe 912 A'line intensity relative to Lfi compared 10 that 
of the control hydrogen plasma. 

I the ratio of (he L|J peak to the 912 A peak of the control 
hydrogen plasma shown in Fig. 15, was 8 which indicates 
3 that the majority of the 912 A peak was due to a transition 



other than the binding^ an electron by a proton. Based on c 
the intensity, it is proposed that the majority of the 912 A ' 5 
peak shown in Fig. l&^as due to the \ -* J and £ — ► j 
transitions giyettin Table* I . ' 7 

The energies for the hydrogen transitions given in" 
Table kin r oWerioT energy are 13.6, 27.2, 40.8, 54.4, 9 
81.6^5^ l6ISf 122.4 and 149.6 eV. The correspond- 
\a£p^$!a&\2, 456, 304 A with 633, 374, 205, 130.3, I 
>5 ; ftl5 t flfiw, and 82.9 A, respectively. Thus, the lines 
,£i v i defined in Figs. 7-10 and 12-14 as hydrogen tran- I. 
f scions to electronic energy levels below the "ground" 
|; Jjate corresponding to fractional quantum numbers corre- 1: 
'"'"^*spond to energies of g 1 3.6 e V where q = 1 , 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
£*■ or II or these lines inelastically scattered by helium I 
atoms wherein 21.2eV was absorbed in the excitation 
of He (Is 2 ) to He(ls'2p'). The absence of the se- 1 
ries members corresponding to q = S and 10 may be 
due to a slow reaction rate due to selection rules, low 2 
cross-section, or low relative reactant concentrations 
with only one dominant reaction pathway given by Eqs. 
(21) and (33), respectively. For example, the data is 
consistent with the reaction given by Eq. (22) which 
gives rise to the helium-scattered peak at 205 A being 
favored over that given by Eq. (21) corresponding to 
9 = 5. And, the reaction cross-section and concentration 
of H[a H /6] required in the case of the reaction given by 
Eq. (33) corresponding to q = 10 may have been relatively 
tower. 

The disproportionation reaction assignments given in Ta- 
ble 1 start with the product of the catalysis of atomic hydro- 
gen by He + given by Eqs. (5)- (7). One cascade of reactions 
which gives rise to the peaks assigned in Table I is 



H[(t„1 H ^h[^] +54.4+ 54.4 eV, 



(45) 



27 



29 



35 
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h [t] +h [t]^ h [t] +h [t] +27 - 2cV - (46) 

H [21] + H [21] - H + + e" + H [21] + 13.6 cV, 

(47) 

H [21] + H [21] - H + + e- + H [21] + 40.8 eV, 



»[t] +h (t] 
h [t] + "(t] 

»[?]+«[?]■ 

»[t] + »[t] 



(48) 

»H[<m] + H[y]+8l.6eV, (49) 
♦H [y] +H + +e" +95.2 eV, 

(50) 

*H[2i]+H[flH]+]08.8eV, (51) 
♦ H[2i]+HfaH]+ 122.4 eV. (52) 
. H [21] +H[^] + 149.6 eV. 

(53) 



wherein peaks inelastically scattered by helium arc given by 

photon ( h v) + He ( 1 s 2 ) — He ( I s' 2p' ) 

+ photon (Av- 21.21 eV). (54) 

All other peaks besides those assigned to lower-en^ 
hydrogen transitions could be assigned to He 1 (e.g$&& 
537, 591, 602, 625, 628, 639, 641, 645 A), He II (as; 
in figures), second-order lines (608, 615, 886, V&fy 
1 135, 1 164, 1245 A), or atomic (e.g. 1216, lHjjgS, ^ 
molecular hydrogen (e.g. 907, 918, 106^11M £ Mfni^ston 
[47,48]. No known lines of helium or.bjdr^ra^fplain the 
?13.6eV related set of peaks. Giventfw^sl^lpectra are 
readily repeatable, these peaks galyiafcc ffeen overlooked 
in the past without considering the »le of the helium 
scattering. The 633 A pe^whicffejr^ from the helium 
scattered 304 A peaki| has Significant astrophysical 
importance as discusse&n u^jdj&tification of lower-energy 
hydrogen by soft X-raJi t from dark interstellar medium 



17 3.2. Identification' of lower-energy hydrogen by soft 
X-rays from dark interstellar medium 

19 3.2.1. Dork matter 

The universe is predominantly comprised of hydrogen 
21 and a small amount of helium. These elements exist in in- 
23 ter stellar regions of space, and they are expected to com- 



prise the majority of interstellar matter. However, the ob- 
served constant angular velocity of many galaxies as the 25 
distance from the luminous galactic center increases can 
only be accounted for by the existence of nonluminous 27 
weakly interacting matter, dark matter. Dark matter ex- 
ists at the cold fringes of galaxies and in cold interstellar 29 
space. It may account for the majority of ihe universal 
mass. 3 1 

The identity of dark matter has been a cosmological 
mystery. Postulated assignments include r neutrinos, but 33 
a detailed search for signature emissions has yielded nil 
[49]. The search for signatures by the cryogenic dark 35 
matter search (CDMS) developed to detect theorized 
weakly interacting massive particles (WlMPs^fias simi- 37 
larly yielded nil [50,51]. WIMP theory's main^cpmpetitor 
known as MACHO theory which assigns th^da^t.mat- 39 
ter to massive compact halo objects (MACHGs) which 
rather than elusive subatomic parucksr comprises ordi- 4) 
nary baryonic matter in the foinS o^ burned-out dark 
stars, stray planets, and other large, hes&y, but dark ob- 43 
jects that must be ubiquitcki*^througfibut the universe. 
However, MACHO theory^ , has* also recently been ruled 45 
out based on lack of evidence* of these dark objects ob- 
servable by the brief ellipses caused by them moving 47 
in front of distant stars. Only a few such objects have 
been observed^ after exhaustively searching for over five 49 
years [50,52^ 

It i^ifjticipatetf that Ihe emission spectrum of the ex- 5 1 
treiTi®Jtr^iolet background of interstellar matter possesses 
U^sp«|&afc$rgnature of dark matter. Labov and Bowyer 53 
i^feigned ^grazing incidence spectrometer to measure and 
recoi%ihe dtfluse extreme ultraviolet background [53]. The 55 
instrument was carried aboard a sounding rocket, and data 
.vkre obtained between 80 and 650 A (data points approx- 57 
imately every 1.5 A). Several lines including an intense 
635 A emission associated with dark matter were observed 59 
[53] which has considerable astrophysical importance as in- 
dicated by the authors: 61 
Regardless of the origin, the 635 A emission observed 
could be a major source of ionization. Reynolds ( 1 983- 63 
1985) has shown that diffuse Ha emission is ubiquitous 
throughout the Galaxy, and widespread sources of flux 65 
shortward of 91 2 A are required. Pulsar dispersion mea- 
sures (Reynolds, 1989) indicate a high scale height for 67 
the associated ionized material. Since the path length 
for radiation shortward of 912 A is low, this implies (hat 69 
the ionizing source must also have a large scale height 
and be widespread. Transient heating appears unlikely, 71 
and the steady-state ionization rate is more than can be 
provided by cosmic rays, the soft X-ray background, 73 
B stars, or hot white dwarfs (Reynolds, 1986; Bnish- 
weiler and Cheng, 1988). Sciama (1990) and Salucci 75 
and Sciama (1990) have argued that a variety of ob- 
servations can be explained by the presence of dark 77 
matter in the galaxy which decays with the emission of 
radiation below 912 A. 
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27 



35 



37 



39 



43 



45 



The flux of 635 A radiation required to produce 
hydrogen ionization is given by F — C»/ffi = 4.3 x 
)0 4 C-i3 photons cm" 2 r', where C-13 is (he ioniz- 
ing rate in units of 10" 13 s - ' per H atom. Reynolds 
(1986) estimates that in the immediate vicinity of the 
Sun, a steady-stale ionizing rate of C— 13 between 0.4 
and 3.0 is required. To produce this range of ioniza- 
tion, the 635 A intensity we observe would have to be 
distributed over 7-54% of the sky. 
The first soft X-ray background was detected and reported 
[54] about 25 years ago. Quite naturally, it was assumed 
that these soft X-ray emissions were from ionized atoms 
within hot gases. Labov and Bowyer also interpreted the data 
as emissions from hot gases. However, the authors left the 
door open for some other interpretation with the following 
statement from their introduction: 
It is now generally believed that this diffuse soft X-ray 
background is produced by a high-temperature com- 
ponent of the interstellar medium. However, evidence 
of the thermal nature of this emission is indirect in 
that it is based not on observations of line emission, 
but on indirect evidence that no plausible non-thermal 
mechanism has been suggested which does not con- 
flict with some component of the observational 
evidence. 

The authors also state that "if this interpretation is 
correct, gas at several temperatures is present". Specifi- 
cally, emissions were attributed to gases in three ranges: 
5.5 < log T < 5.7; log 7"= 6; 6.6 < log T < 6.8. 

The explanation proposed herein of the observed dark 
interstellar medium spectrum hinges on the possibility of 
energy states below the «= 1 stale, as given by Eqs. (2a )^ 
and (3). A number of experimental observations discusse< 
in Section 1 lead to the conclusion that atomic hydrogens 
exist in fractional quantum states that are at lower eMTgj 
than the traditional "ground" (n = 1 ) state. The existenT 
fractional quantum states of hydrogen aton^explluu _ 
spectral observations of the extreme ultravjoie¥baSckgwhiid 
emission from interstellar space [53J, whicftrnay "character- 
ize dark matter as demonstrated in TabT«r3i tfiSUbese casesT 
a hydrogen atom in a fractional quanb^ state, H(rt\), col- 
lides, for example, with a n — £ hydrogen atom, H(|), and 
the result is an even !owerrexiergy ; hydrogen atom, H(/ir), 
and H( \ ) is ionized. 

H(n; ) + H( \ ) ^^^S^-*' e " + Photon. (55 ) 

The energy ref&edfi* a photon, is the difference between 
the energie^of the tbttial and final states given by Eqs. (2a) 
and (3) minus\tf»: ionization energy of H(|), 54.4 eV. 
Thus, lower-energy transitions of the type 



13.6- 54.4 eV n= 1 



1 1 1 

2*3'4' 



Table 2 






Energies (Eq. (56)) of 


several fractional-state transitions catalyzed 


by H(a H /2] 








il£(eV) 


* (A) 


1 t 

2 J 


13.6 


912 


I I 


40.80 


303.9 


4 5 


68.00 


182.4 


1 1 

5 6 


95.20 


130.2 


1 1 

6 7 


122.4 


J^" 101.3 


i i 
7 « 


149.6 y 0t 
f 


^' 'i. 82 - 9 



and n, > rif 



(56) 



induced by a disproportionation reaction Jfith H[^] ought 
to occur. The wavelength is- refalfed by 

XimA)= M(in^ (57) 

The energies and wavelengths of several of these proposed 
transitions are-shown in Table 2. Note that the lower-energy - 
transitions are in ihe soft X-ray region. 

rdaterimd its interpretation 
uiejjtaiiarysis of the data, Labov and Bowyer {53] es- 
^ta^kished Tseveral tests to separate emission features from the 
* bacf|^MJnd. There were seven features (peaks) that passed 
jeir criteria. The wavelengths and other aspects of these- 
iaks are shown in Table 3. Peaks 2 and 5 were interpreted ; 
oy Labov and Bowyer as instrumental second-order images 
of peaks 4 and 7, respectively. Peak 3, the strongest feature, 
is clearly a helium resonance line: He (ls'2p' — ► Is 2 ). At 
issue here, is the interpretation of peaks 1, 4, 6, and 7. It 
is proposed that peaks 4, 6, and 7 arise from the \ -» J , 

I _ i t an d i — ► ^ hydrogen atoms transitions given by 
Eq. (55). It is also proposed that peak 1 arises from inelas- 
tic helium scattering of peak 4. That is, the \ } transi- 
tion yields a 40.8 eV photon (303.9 A). Conspicuously ab- 
sent is the 256 A (483 eV) line of He II which eliminates 
the assignment of the majority of the 303 A line to the He 

II transition. When this photon strikes He(ls J ), 21.2 eV 
is absorbed in the excitation to He (ls'2p'). This leaves a 
19.6 eV photon (632.6 A), peak 1. For these four peaks, the 
agreement between the predicted values (Table 2) and the 
experimental values (Table 3) is remarkable. 

One argument against this new interpretation of the data 
is thai the transition ~ — \ is missing — predicted at 
130.2 A by Eqs. (56)-(57). This missing peak cannot be 
explained into existence, but a reasonable rationale can be 
provided as lo why it might be missing from these data. 
The data obtained by Labov and Bowyer are outstanding 



53 



63 



65 



69 
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Table 3 

Emission features of the Labov and Bowyer spectrum and their interpretation 



Peak X Confidence Intensity 

(A) limit (A) photons cm~ 2 s~' st~ 



Assignment 
(Labov and Bo wye r) 



Assignment 
(Mills) 



(Eq. (56). (57)) 
(A) 



1 


6330 


-4.7 to +4.7 


19,000 


Log T = 5.5 


He scattering of 
303.9 line (peak 4) 


633.0 


2 


607.5 


-4.9 to +4.9 


Second order 


Second order 
of 302.5 line 


Second order 
of 303.9 line 


607.8 


3 


584 


-4.5 to +4.5 


70,400 


He resonance 
(ls'2p' -> Is 2 ) 


He resonance 
(ls'2p' — Is 2 ) 


584 


4 


302.5 


-6.0 to +5.9 


2080 


He + ; (2d 1 to Is 1 ) 


n= 1/3-1/4 


303%,-. " : 


5 
6 


200.6 
181.7 


-4.4 to +5.3 
-4.6 to +5.1 


Second order 
1030 


Second order 
of 101.5 line 

Fe^and Fe ,ftf ; 
Log T = 6 


Second order |f 202;^ : ' 
of 101.3 line > 

a = 1/4-1/5 % 182 J 


7 


1013 


-5.3 to +4.2 


790 


Fe 17+ and Fe 1,+ ; Log 
7" = 6 6-6.8 




101.3 



Table 4 

Data (Labov and Bowyer) near the predicted \ — » ~ transition 
(130.2 A) 




when the region of the 
collection, and the l< 
is clear that the si] 
siderable efTort hj 
sion features 
j^I, is like! 



7 \ peak (tffeint< 



tiine allotted for data 
are opn^fdered. Nonetheless, it 
is low and that con- 
to differentiate emis- 
ground. This particular peak, 
_ nry slightly stronger than the J —> 
je£ Table 3, appear to decrease as n 
decreases), wRkJ^nas low intensity. Labov and Bowyer 
provided their data (wavelength, count, count error, back- 
ground, and background error). The counts minus back- 
ground values for the region of interest, 130.2 ± 5 A, are 
shown in Table 4 (the confidence limits for the wavelength 
of about ±5 A are the single-side 1 confidence levels and 
include both the uncertainties in the fitting procedure and 



uncertainties in thwwavelength calibration). Note that the 15 
largestff&ak {tkuffi-batkground) is at 129.64 A and has a 
couh%backg^und - 8.72. The counts-background for the 17 
s^ng«i^gfral of the other hydrino transitions are: n = 1/3- 
^/feo.05; n =-1/4-1/5, 11J6; n= 1/6-1/7, 10.40. Thus, 19 
[ " ther#B fair agreement with the wavelength and the strength 
6$ the signal. This, of course, does not mean that there is a 21 

at 130.2 A. However, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that a spectrum with a better signal-to-noise ratio might un- 23 
cover the missing peak. With the assignment of the \ — * ~ 
transition, all of the hydrogen transitions 5 — ► \, • ~* }, 25 
i — » and ~ — * y are observed over the recorded spectral 
range, and the 632.6 A peak is identified. 27 

3.3. Identification of lower-energy hydrogen by soft 
X-rays from the sun 29 

3.3.1. Solar neutrino problem 

Another cosmological mystery unresolved for three 31 
decades is the discrepancy between solar neutrino flux ob- 
served with the Homestake detector, 2.1 ±0.03SNU, and that 33 
predicted based on conservative predictions of the standard 
solar model (SSM). 7.9 ± 2.6SNU [55-57]. According to 35 
the SSM, the pp chain is the predominant energy source of 
main-sequence stars which commences with proton-proton 37 
fusion according to the following reaction [55]; 
, H+ l H- 3 H + e + + » e (58) 

and, according to this model, strong coupling exists between 39 
luminosity and neutrino frux because they are both based 
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17 



23 



25 



27 



29 



33 



35 



39 



43 



49 



on nuclear reactions. An experiment with a radioactive so- 
lar surrogate at the Gallex solar neutrino detector in Italy 
performed over 15 years ago supports the results that over 
the preceding several years the Gallex and Russia's SAGE, 
ihe other large gallium detector, saw only about 60% of 
the solar neutrino signal predicted to within 1-2% by astro- 
physical models [58]. The Homestake experiment detects 
the neutrinos from the pp chain indirectly by detecting S B 
neutrinos. A direct measure of neutrinos from the pp chain 
provides a more definitive test of the SSM. Historically, 
GALLEX and SAGE were the only two experiments which 
directly detected electron neutrinos from the pp chain. Re- 
cently, GALLEX was upgraded and recommissioned as the 
Gallium Neutrino Observatory (GNO) which also direcUy 
detects pp chain neutrinos to lest the deficit observed by 
GALLEX and SAGE [59-66]. The most recent results from 
all three experiments show a 50% discrepancy [59-66] 
which confirms the paradox observed by the Homestake ex- 
periment (GNO 65.8t',t; sN U t 65 3» GALLEX 74.1t 6 6 7 8 SNU 
[65], SAGE 75.4t 7 6 ° ( SNU [61], SSM theoretical 129l s 6 SNU 
[61,66]). Furthermore, Super-Kamiokande operated since 
1 996 which detects 8 B neutrinos by electron scattering (ES) 
on ordinary water and the recently commissioned Sudbury 
Neutrino Observatory [67,68] which detects *B neutrinos 
by charge current (CC) reaction on deuterium and elec- 
tron scattering (ES) also reproduced the deficit observed 
by Homestake (Sudbury 1.75 ± 0.07 (stat.)+?/ 2 (sys.) ± 
0.05 (theor.) x I0 6 cm~ ! s" f (CC) where the theoreti- 
cal uncertainty is the CC cross-section uncertainty and 

2.39 ± 0.34 <stal.)to.'i4 (sy*-) x ,<)6 cm ~ 2 s "' ( ES ) t 67 J» 
Super-Kamiokande 2.32 ± 0.03 (stat.)t° 0 ^(sys.)SNU (ES) 
[67], SSM theoretical 5.05 x 10* cm" 2 s"' [67]). 

The recent results from different neutrino detectors around^ 
the world all show that the observed solar neutrino flail is$jbv, 
only about 34-50% of that predicted. There is utte^uwo^ 
cally a solar neutrino paradox that is directly g^rWbje.0' 
Assuming the experiments are accurate witb^lar^t rrOT- 
gins for error (50% or greater), the explagaUC«OTerff ) a 
problem with the standard solar modeLwf&lne^ilrino os- 
cillation. However, oscillation violate&fe^ftan&rd model 
— it does not conserve family LjcjjWteulfeeT and requires 
mass different from zero [64]. J^rmerrnwe, if neutrinos os- 
cillate, then the universe j£guJ3&e^wl of tau neutrinos 
which were once proposja as the identity of dark matter. 
But, a detailed searchAr s%patin^ emissions has yielded nil 
[49]. Neutrino osctf ati1%bll3^Jver been directly observed. 
The Sudbury [67^*^^m%^6owed no evidence for a devia- 
tion of the spccrJ£&sna^£ from the predicted shape under the 
non-oscillation hypothesis. In addition, the precise measure- 
ment of the spectrum shape and day/night fluxes measured 
by Super-Kamiokande does not show evidence of neutrino 
oscillation [69.70]. 

The paradox of the paucity of solar neutrinos to account 
for the solar energy output by the pp chain is resolved by 
assigning a major portion of the solar output to hydrogen 
transitions. Hydrogen transitions to electronic energy levels 



below the "ground" state corresponding to fractional quan- 
tum numbers can yield energies comparable to nuclear en- 
ergies. For example, all transitions to the n= ^ state of 
hydrogen taken together release 1 36 keV. Data strongly sup- 
porting this tenant is the observation by Labov and Bowyer 
of an intense 304 A {40.8 eV) solar emission line corre- 
sponding to the transition given by Eq, (55) 



H [^] H !^[^] 



(59) 



in the absence of the 256 A (48 J eV) line of He II which 
challenges the assignment of the 304 A line to the He II 
transition. Solar lines which match lower-energy hydrogen 
transitions shown in Table 5 are also obsei^ed t oh the Sun 
which is consistent with a stellar origin of lower^energy 
hydrogen in interstellar space. :/f * ■:?.. ^ 

3.3.2. Temperature of the solar <$bn&groMeM 

In addition to the questions oj| whaOpowers the Sun 
and why the solar neutrino^* insignificantly deficient, 
there exists no satisfactory answe^ to two additional solar 
questions: The cause, ofc.suhsjjots and other solar activ- 
ity and why the Sun, emits X-rays is unknown [75]. In, 
fact, a possible antrcbrretation exists between the abun- 
dance of sunsppts and Ihe solar neutrino flux observed 
with the Homestake. detector [76]. The photosphere of the 
Sun is 6000 K; wbereas, the temperature of the corona 
based, 6n ; the assignment of the emitted X-rays to highly 
iohized" heavy elements is in excess of 10 6 K. No satis- 
factory power transfer mechanism is known which ex-~ 
plains the excessive temperature of the corona relative 
to that of the photosphere. The mechanism must explain 
.die constant transfer over time of energy from the pho- 
tosphere at 6000 K to the corona at 10* K which radiates 
energy into cold space. Further compounding (he tem- 
perature mystery is the observation of a strong coronal 
hydrogen Lyman series, beginning with La at 1216 A 
and ending at 912 A, corresponding to unionized hy- 
drogen atoms. The hydrogen lines would indicate that 
the corona is less than 10* K. The paradox is resolved 
by the existence of a power source associated with the 
corona. 

The cause of sunspots and other solar activity, and why 
the Sun emits X-rays can be explained by energy releas- 
ing transitions of hydrogen to lower-energy levels. The 
energy which maintains the corona at a temperature that 
appears in excess of I0 6 K may be thai released by 
disproportionation reactions of lower-energy hydrogen as 
given by Eqs. ( 10)- ( 12). Hydrogen transitions to electronic 
energy levels below the "ground" state corresponding to 
fractional quantum numbers match lines of the solar emis- 
sion spectrum in the extreme ultraviolet and X-ray regions. 
The solar lines that match the energy of disproportionation 
reactions of lower-energy hydrogen given by Eqs. (10)- 
(12) are given in Table 5. 
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Table 5 

Observed solar line emission assigned to the disproportionation reactions given by Eqs. (10)- (1 2). (Raw extreme ultraviolet solar spectral 
data taken from Figs. 3a-k of (71 J, Figs. la-Hi (observed lines from Table I ) of [72]; Fig. 7.5 of [73), and Fig. 4.10 of Phillips 174].) 



Observed Predicted Assignment Ref Assignment 

line (Mills) 6 m, nf (Mills) (Other) 

(A) (A ) 



1215.7 
91 1.8 



584.5 
373.7 

303.784 
280.2* 
280.8* 
264.80 

228* 

215.16 

182.16 
167.50 

152.15 
145.9* 



129.87 
125.5a 



114* 
110.5* 

101.3* 
96.7* 

88.8 

87.0* 

82.9* 
81.1* 

79.58 

76.0* 
70.1* 
67.5" 

63.12 



1215.67 J H(2p')-^H(ts , )+ 10.2 eV 

911.78 I, 1 — » 1/2 H transition 

l;l c 

1, 2 1/2 1/3 H transition 
584.5 e Heds^p 1 )-* He (Is 2 ) + 21 
373.73 2, 2 Inelastic scattering (He) of 

1 — 1/3 H transition 
303.92 1,2 1/3 — 1/4 transition 

280.54 2, 2 Inelastic scattering (H) of 

1 — » 1/3 H transition 
265.08 I, 2 Inelastic scattering (He) of 

1/4 — 1/5 H transition 
227.95 2, 2 1 — 1/3 H transition 

214.54 1,2 Inelastic scattering (H) of 

1/4 — 1/5 H transition 
182.36 1, 2 1/4 — 1/5 H transition 

167.62 1,2 Inelastic scattering (He) of 

1/5 -» 1/6 H transition 
151.97 3,3 1 -» 1/4 H transition 

145.88 1,2 Inelastic scattering (H) of 

1/5 i/6 H transition 
141.59 2, 2 Inelastic scattering (He) of 

1/2 — 1/4 H transition 
1/5 -» 1/6 H transition 
Inelastic scattering (H) v 
1/2 — 1/4 H transit* 
Inelastic scattering ffle) of ^ 
1/6 — 1/7 H a*Bi»H. J- 
1/2 — 1/4 Jfflmtilion^SS"'* 
Inelastic jc]ft$|£f (£$»of 
1/6- 

(He) of 

ition 

ittering (H) of 
Ht 

scattering (He) of 
.,_ — » 1/5 H transition 
1/7 1/8 H transition 
Inelastic scattering (H) of 
1/3 -> 1/5 H transition 
Inelastic scattering (He) of 
1/8 — 1/9 H transition 
1/3 — 1/5 H transition 
1/8 — ♦ 1/9 H transition 
Inelastic scattering (He) of 
1/9— 1/10 H transition 

2, 2 Inelastic scattering (He) of 
1/4 — ♦ 1/6 H transition 




[73,74) 
[73,74] 



[73,74) 
[71] 

[71) 
[72) 

172) 

(72) 
[72) 

[72) , 
[72) 

1721, 

; '[72] 

[72] 

[72) 

[72) 
[72J 

[72) 
[72) 

[72J 

[72J 

[72) 
172) 

172) 

(72) 
[72J 
172) 

[72) 



Collisions! excitation, Ln scattering 
H + + e~ — » H + 13.6 eV at 
7/ > 20, 000 K 



Collisional excitation 
None * 



He 11 
None 



Fe XlV^Q$;tZf& 





o VI 
None 



None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

Fe Xll 

None 
None 
None 

MgX 
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Tabic 5. (Continued). 



Observed 
line 

(A) 

61.0* 
59.7* 



Predicted 
(Mills) 6 
(A) 



Assignment 
(Mills) 



Assignment 
(Other) 



60.78 
59 79 



1, 2 

2. 2 



1/9 —■ 1/10 H transition 
Inelastic scattering (H) of 
1/4 — 1/6 H transition 



172] 
[72] 



None 
None 



'Wavelength read from Fig. I of [72]; wavelength not given m Table of [72], 



b For lower-energy transitions, it=|,i, j,i and /r, > n t induced by a disproportionation reaction with H[a h /2], £ = (l/rrf - 

l/rr?)13.6eV-m' 2 !3.6eV. b For helium inelastic scattered peaks of hydrogen transitions, n, -> n r , E = (]/nj- l/nf )(3.6eV - m' 7 U 6- 
21.21 eV (when this photon strikes He (Is 2 ), 21.2 eV is absorbed in the excitation to He (Is^p 1 )). b For hydrogen inelastic scattered peaks 
of hydrogen transitions, ir, - n f , E = (\/nj- J/nf)!3.6eV - ^13.6 - 10.2 eV (when this photon strikes H (Is 1 ). 102 eV is absorbed in 
the excitation to H(2p' )). ,^ 

e H[i»=ll^H[ n =i] + Av(9II.8A). -f^r' 

d H (2p' ) H ( 1 s 1 ) + 10.2 e V (excitation by emission of lower-energy hydrogen transitions). v'i'-K*^ 

e He (Is 1 2p' ) — He (Is 2 ) + 21.2 eV (excitation by emission of lower-energy hydrogen transitions). V h ^ * 

f Eqs. (I0)-(12). _ % £ 



The agreement between the calculated and the experi- 
mental values is remarkable, and several match those iden- 
tified by EUV spectroscopy of the helium-hydrogen plasma 
as shown in Table I. Furthermore, many of the lines of 
Table 5 had no previous assignment, or the assignment was 
unsatisfactory. Some lines assigned in the literature may 
have been assigned incorrectly by trying to fit the spectrum 
to known lines. But, inconsistencies arise. For example, the 
intensity of the peak assigned to He 11 by Thomas [71] is 
extremely strong (/ = 62, 200). The laboratory He II transi- 
tion intensities are: 7(303.780)= 1000; 7(303.786)= 500; 
7(256) = 300. Therefore, the predicted peak intensity of 



scattered by helium atoms wHereti* 2L2 eV was absorbed 
in the excitation of He (IS?) to He (Is'2p'). These lines 
were identified as hydrogen? transitions lo electronic energy 
levels below the "grgimd^;statf corresponding to fractional 
quantum numbers. Fiirtftermore, astrophysical data was 
reviewed, and,- such transitions were found to match the 
spectral linear of (Sc. extreme ultraviolet background of in- 
teisteHaBpSpa^j Thjfse transitions may resolve the paradox 
of thgfTdeaiity 6f?dark matter and account for many celes- 
tuJ><w^^atjojis such as: diffuse Ha emission is ubiquitous 
^ougho^^ie Galaxy and widespread sources of flux 
shor%ard of 912 A are required. The origin of the 633 A 



the 256 A {48.3 eV) line of He II is 7 = 12, 440; whereas^* emission observed by Labov and others [53] that could be 



the observed intensity is too weak (7= 1580) w] 
challenges the assignment of the 304 A line solely^ * 
He II transition. ^ 

Temporal variation in the disproportionate 
sities may reflect solar activity. For exampf 
power is S 0.01% of the solar pow< 
quite Sun and as high as 100% of 
case of an active Sun [77]. Emi: 
to lower-energy hydrogen 
in Table 5 greatly increase in il 
[1,78-80] which is evi< 



25 transitions may be a fact! 





;e of a 
in the 
nding 
Signed as such 
ig flare events 
-energy hydrogen 



ause of solar flares. 



4. Conclusion -V 

27 Transitions" to fractional quantum energy levels were 
previously recorded at the Instirut fur Niedertemperarur- 

29 Plasmaphysik e.V. We report that extreme ultraviolet 
(EUV) spectroscopy was recorded on microwave and glow 

31 discharges of helium with 2% hydrogen. Novel emission 
lines were observed with energies of 9)3.6 eV where 

33 ^=1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9, or 1 1 or these lines inelastically 



jrajor source of ionization of interstellar hydrogen was also 
■?^tobserved in our helium-hydrogen plasma. We assigned the 
633 A emission to atomic helium scattered 304 A emission 
from the H[oh/3] H ^ 2, [(7h/4] hydrogen transition. 

Furthermore, fractional hydrogen transitions were also as- 
signed to lines in the solar EUV spectrum which may re- 
solve the solar neutrino problem, the mystery of the cause 
of sunspots and other solar activity, and why the Sun emits 
X-rays. In addition to producing power on the Sun, the catal- 
ysis of hydrogen represents a new powerful energy source 
with the potential for direct conversion of plasma to elec- 
tricity with the production of novel compounds [40,41]. 
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Abstract 

From a solution of a Schrodinger-type wave equation with a nonradiative boundary condition baswfoifBbxWeH *s equations, 
Mills predicts that atomic hydrogen may undergo a catalytic reaction with certain aiomizz ^^^^^S i0ns which sm & y 
or multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogenv 2.72 eJ#1^^OTJlV, wherein m is an 
integer. The reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom mara lowjg in energy than unreacted 
atomic hydrogen with the release of energy. One such atomic catalytic system invofc&|^§g^ atoms. The first, second, 
and third ionization energies of potassium are 4.34066, 31.63, and 45.806 eV, The triple ionization (/ = 3) 

reaction of to K-K*\ then, has a net enthalpy of reaction of 81.7766 eV, whicb^^^lenTto 3 x 27.2 eV. Intense extreme 
ultraviolet (EUV) emission was observed from incandescently heated atonu^yjbgeii&nd the atomized potassium catalyst 
thai generated an anomalous plasma at low temperatures (e.g. as 10* K) a^M extraordinary low field strength of about 
1-2 V/cm. No emission was observed with potassium or hydrogen alon^cr when%odium replaced potassium with hydrogen. 



1. Introduction 




Emission was observed from K 3 * confirmed the resonant nonradiaj 
to atomic potassium. The catalysts product, a lower-energy hydi 
which further reacts to form a novel hydride ion. The f 
hydride ion H"(l/4). This ion was observed spectr 
1 1.2 eV. © 2001 Published by ElsevieT Science Ltd og 

Keywords: ■; ■; ■ 



transfer of 3 x 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen 
predicted to be a highly reactive intermediate 
of hydrogen catalysis by atomic potassium is the 
nm corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 
International Association for Hydrogen Energy. 



Based on the solution of a^h^llBgef-type wave equa- 
25 tion with a noiu^iatDji^boundary 'condition based on 

Maxwell's equarions^iUs^f-is] predicts that atomic 
27 hydrogen may tm^erSj^a cataJyiic reaction with certain 

atomized elemefflfor oSsirr gaseous ions which singly or 
29 multiply ionizeminteSr multiples of the potential energy 

of atomic hy1ta>j|&$^.2 eV. For example, cesium atoms 
31 ionize B$^iifj§gcr multiple of the potential energy of 

atom%^6%genrm x 27.2 eV. The enthalpy of ionization 
33 o^s~&j has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.05135 eV, 

•Corresponding author. Tel.: +1-609-490-1090; fax: + 1-609- 
490-1066. 

Email address: rmills@black light power com (R.L. Mills). 



which is equivalent torn- I [39). The reaction Ar + -Ar* + 
has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.63 eV, which is equiv- 
alent to m = 1 [39]. In each case, the reaction involves a 
nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is 
lower in energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen. The prod- 
uct hydrogen atom has an energy state that corresponds to a 
fractional principal quantum number. Recent analysis of mo- 
bility and spectroscopy data of individual electrons in liquid 
helium show direct experimental confirmation that electrons 
may have fractional principal quantum energy levels {35). 
The lower-energy hydrogen atom is a highly reactive inter- 
mediate which further reacts to form a novel hydride ion. 
Emission was observed previously from a continuum state 
of Cs 2 * and As 2 * at 53.3 and 45 6 nm, respectively [5]. 
The single emission feature with the absence of the other 
corresponding Rydberg series of lines from these species 
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confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 
27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic cesium or Ar*. 
The catalysis product, a lower-energy hydrogen atom, was 
predicted to be a highly reactive intermediate which further 
reacts to form a novel hydride ion. The predicted hydride 
ion of hydrogen catalysis by either cesium atom or Ar + 
catalyst is the hydride ion H~(l/2). This ion was observed 
spectroscopicaJly at 407 nm corresponding to its predicted 
binding energy of 3.05 eV. The catalytic reactions with the 
formation of the hydride ions are given in Appendix A. 

Additional prior studies that support the possibility of 
a novel reaction of atomic hydrogen which produces an 
anomalous discharge and produces novel hydride com- 
pounds include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy 
[5,7-20], plasma formation [5-20], power generation 
[6-8,13^6], and analysis of chemical compounds [ 1 6 J 8-34). 
Typically, the emission of extreme ultraviolet light from 
hydrogen gas is achieved via a discharge at high voltage, 
a high power inductively coupled plasma, or a plasma cre- 
ated and heated to extreme temperatures by RF coupling 
{e.g. > 10* K) with confinement provided by a toroidal 
magnetic field. Observation of intense extreme ultraviolet 
(EUV) emission at low temperatures (e.g. « I0 3 K) from 
atomic hydrogen and certain atomized elements or certain 
gaseous ions has been reported previously [5,7-20]. The 
only puTe elements that were observed to emit EUV were 
those predicted (1-38] wherein the ionization off electrons 
from an atom or ion to a continuum energy level is such 
that the sum of the ionization energies of the / electrons 
is approximately m x 27.2 eV where f and m are each an 
integer. j 

The observed EUV emission could not be explained by ^ 
conventional chemistry; rather it must have been due to., A- 
novel chemical reaction between catalyst and atomic^n^ 
drogen. The catalysis of hydrogen involves the nonrad^tive^^ 
transfer of energy from atomic hydrogen to a cataifst which 
may then release the transferred energy by^jad%ive and 
nonradiative mechanisms. As a consequenc^r of thendnra- 
diative energy transfer, the hydrogen atorntbe^rws, unsta- 
ble and emits further energy until it a^£e&s al^er-energy 
nonradiative stale having a principa^gggpf^lJeveJ given by 
Eqs. (A.l)and(A.2)of Ap 



tay undergo inter- 
gte molecular and atomic 
ttission which includes 
t such as the Lyman se- 
^mission due to the catalyst 
i of the hydride ion product were 
oscopy. The catalytic reactions and 
of the product hydride ions are given in 

Apperidix^ 

4 PotassJum^teshim, and strontium atoms and Rb + ion 
iodize ajUnrteger multiples of the potential energy of atomic 
hydrogeri. In prior studies [5,7-20] and in ihe cun-ent 
experiments, these catalysts caused intense extreme ultra- 
violet (EUV) emission from incandescent ly heated atomic 



The energy released c 
nal conversion and i 
hydrogen resulting tnj 
well characterizedj 
ries. Lyman : 
mechanism,^ 
measured t 
binding 




hydrogen and the atomized catalyst that generated a plasma 
at low temperatures (e.g. w 10 3 K). Whereas, the chemi- 
cally similar noncatalyst atoms, sodium, magnesium and 
barium, do not ionize at integer multiples of the potential 
energy of atomic hydrogen, did not generate a plasma, 
and caused no emission. In the case of atomic potassium 
catalyst, the first, second, and third ionization energies are 
4.34066, 31.63, 45.806 eV, respectively. The triple ioniza- 
tion (f = 3) reaction of K-K ,+ , then, has a net enthalpy of 
reaction of 81.7766 eV, which is equivalent to 3 x 27.2 eV. 
Emission was observed from K 54 that confirmed the res- 
onant nonradiative energy transfer of 3 x 27.2 eV from 
atomic hydrogen to atomic potassium. The predicted hy- 
dride ion of hydrogen catalysis by atomic potassium is the 
hydride ion H~(l/4). This ion was observed spectroscop- 
ically at HOnm corresponding to its predicted binding 
energy of 11.2 eV. 



2. Experimental 

2.1. EUV spectroscopy A 




to the 
the EUV 



Tvelength of this radiation, 
exist Therefore, a windowless 
rein the source was connected 
d as the grating and detectors of 
[meter. Windowless EUV spectroscopy was 
extreme ultraviolet spectrometer that was 



per^Krmed wil 

njded with the cell. Differential pumping permitted a high 
fpre^reJp the cell as compared to that in the spectrome- 
tnjjr was achieved by pumping on the cell outlet and 
on the grating side of the collimator that served 
pin-hole inlet to the optics. The cell was operated un- 
der hydrogen flow conditions while maintaining a constant 
hydrogen pressure in the cell with a mass flow controller. 

The experimental set up shown in Fig. 1 comprised a 
quartz cell which was 500 mm in length and 50 mm in 
diameter. Three ports for gas inlet, outlet, and photon 
detection were on the cap of the cell. The cell pump was a 
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Fig. I. The experimental set up comprising a gas cell tight source 
and an EUV spectrometer which was differentially pumped. 
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I mechanical pump. The spectrometer was continuously evac- 
uated to 10"*-I0~* TotTbyaturbomolecularpumpwiththe 
3 pressure read by a cold cathode pressure gauge. The EUV 
spectrometer was connected to the cell light source with a 
5 1.5 mm x 5 mm collimator which provided a light path to the 
slits of the EUV spectrometer. The collimator also served 
7 as a flow constrictor of gas from the cell. Valves were be- 
tween the cell and the mechanical pump, the cell and the 
9 monocbromatoT, and the monochromator and its turbo pump. 
A tungsten filament (0.508 mm in diameter and 800 cm 

1 1 in length, total resistance 2.5 fi) and a titanium cylin- 
drical screen (300 mm long and 40 mm in diameter) that 

1 3 performed as a hydrogen dissociator were inside the quartz 
cell. A new dissociator was used for each experiment. The 

15 filament was coiled on a grooved ceramic support to main- 
tain its shape when heated. The return lead ran through the 

1 7 middle of the ceramic support. The filament leads were cov- 
ered by an alumina sheath. The titanium screen was elec- 

19 tncally floated. The power was applied lo the filament by 
a power supply (Sorensen 80-13) which was controlled by 

21 a constant power controller. For the catalysts, the cell was 
operated with a maximum of 300 W of input power which 

23 corresponded to a cell wall temperature of about 700°C. The 
temperature of the tungsten filament was estimated to be 

25 about I500°C. In the case of the noocatalysts, the cell power 
was increased to the maximum of 500 W. The gas was ultra- 

27 high purity hydrogen. The gas pressure inside the cell was 
maintained at about 300 mTorr with a hydrogen flow rate of 

29 5.5 seem controlled by a 0-20 seem range mass flow con- 
troller (MKS 1179A2ICS1BB) with a readout (MKS type 

31 246). The entire quartz cell was enclosed inside an insula- 
tion package (Zircar AL-30). Several K-type thermocouples 

33 were placed in the insulation lo measure key temperature^ ^ 
of the cell and insulation. The thermocouples were readj^f 

35 a multichannel computer data acquisition system. 

In the present study, the light emission jgjihenorp- 

37 ena was studied for (1) hydrogen, argon^ 

helium alone, (2) sodium, rubidran#' ma^ 

39 strontium, and barium metals, and (3^ Na^Oj^jCCh, 
and CstCCH. The inorganic test materials ijfcare coated 

41 on a titanium screen dissociator i^ U#"%lnod of wet 
impregnation. The screen was*€6ate«by dipping it in a 

43 0.6 M Na 2 CO3/10%H2O2, ffi^lQ&ty/WA Hid, or 
0.6 M Cs2C(>3/10% H 2 C>3^iot&i, and the crystalline ma- 

45 lerial was dried on tfc^ surface % heating for 12 h in a 
drying oven at l30°C^new^issociator was used for each 

47 experiment Th^n%ls r ^Si^'placed] in the bottom of the 
cell and volatalffied by ; the filament heater. 

49 The lighr^nOTfcojfcwas introduced to an EUV spec- 
tromete^P^i ^ %ytral measurement. The spectrometer 

51 was IkMcPherson 0.2 m monochromator (Model 302, 
Seya-Namiofe type) equipped with a 1200 lines/mm holo- 

53 graphic gtating with a platinum coating. The wavelength 
region^lo'vered by the monochromator was 30-560 run. The 

55 vacuum inside the monochromator was maintained below 
5 x I0 -4 Torr by a turbo pump. 



The EUV spectrum (40-160 nm) of the cell emission 
was recorded with a channel electron multiplier (CEM). The 
wavelength resolution was about 1 nm (FWHM) with an 
entrance and exit slit width of 300 um. 

The EUV/UV/V1S spectrum (40-560 nm) of the cell 
emission with hydrogen alone was recorded with a photo- 
multiplier rube (PMT) and a sodium salicylate scintillator. 
The PMT (Model RI 527P, Hamamatsu) used has a spectral 
response in the range of 1 85-680 nm with a peak efficiency 
at about 400 nm. The scan interval was 0.4 nm. The inlet and 
outlet slit were 500 nm with a corresponding wavelength 
resolution of 2 nm. 

2.2. Standard potassium emission spectrum 



The standard extreme ultraviolet 
potassium was obtained with a gas 
a five-way stainless steel cross 
with a hollow stainless steel 
KiCO) by the same proci 
dissociator. The five-way 
of hydrogen to initiate thi 
evacuated so that only 
DC voltage at the ti 
300 V. 

3fc 





emission spectrum of 
|;e cell comprised 
as the anode 
coated with 
the titanium 
;cd with 1 Torr 
hydrogen was then 
were observed. The 
im was recorded was 



intensify of the Lyman a emission as a function 
from the gas cell at a cell temperature of 700°C 
ising a tungsten filament, a titanium dissociator, and 
300 mTorr hydrogen with a flow rate of 5.5 seem was tested 
for several controls and catalysts. The cell was run with hy- 
drogen but without any test material present to establish the 
baseline of the spectrometer. The intensity of the Lyman a 
emission as a function of time was measured for 3 h, and no 
emission was observed The corresponding UV/V1S spec- 
trum (40-560 nm) is shown in Fig. 2. The spectrum was 
recorded with a pbotomultiplier tube (PMT) and a sodium 
salicylate scintillator. No emission was observed except for 
the blackbody filament radiation at the longer wavelengths. 
No emission was also observed for the pure elements alone 
or when argon, neon, or helium replaced hydrogen. Sodium, 
magnesium, or barium metal was vaporized by filament 
heating. Sodium metal was also vaporized from NajCOj 
as the source. No emission was observed in any case. The 
maximum filament power was greater than 500 W. A metal 
coating formed in the cap of the cell over the course of the 
experiment in all cases. 

The intensity of the Lyman at emission as a function of 
time with each of vaporized cesium from CS2CO3, potas- 
sium from K2CO3, Rb + from rubidium metal, and stron- 
tium from strontium metal was recorded. In all cases, strong 
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Hydrogen gas only 



Wavelength (run) 



Fig. 2. The UV/V1S spec tram (40-560 ran) of the eel! emis- 
sion from the gas cell at a cell temperature of 700°C compris- 
ing a tungsten filament, a titanium dissociator, and 300 mTorr 
hydrogen that was recorded with a pbofornuhiprier tube (PMT) and 
a sodium salicylate scintillator with an entrance and exit slit width 
of 500 urn. No emission was observed except for the blackbody 
filament radiation at the longer wavelengths. 




Fig. 4. The EUV spectrum (45-80 nm) of the cell emission 



recorded at about the point of the maxi 
from the gas eel) at a cell ti 
tungsten filament, a titanium dissociator, 31 
vaporized potassium from KjCOj 
Line emission corresponding to K 
74-76 




,yman a emission 
comprising a 
hydrogen, and 
with aCEM. 
at 65- 67 and 



Fig. 3. The EUV spectrum (80-130 
recorded at about the point of the 
from the gas cell at a cell t< 
st en filament, a titanium di: 
of vaporized cesium from Cs 2 < 
from rubidium metal, and 
recorded with a CEM 



gen peaks B n E+ - X 
108.946 nm, re; 





1-6 and 1-5 at 109.989 and 



Fig. 5. The EUV spectrum (45-80 nro) of the cell emission 
recorded at about the point of the maximum Lyman a emission 
from a repeat gas cell st • cell temperature of 700- C ujwp i ising a 
tungsten filament, a titanium dissociator, 300 mTorr hydrogen, and 
vaporized potassium from K2COJ that was recorded with a CEM. 
Line emission corresponding to K** was observed at 65-67 and 
74-76 nm. 



of a metal coating in the cap of the cell over the course of 
the experiment. 9 



1 EUV ettSjSfeqg&p observed from vaporized catalyst with 
hydrogen. '|F}ie superposition of the EUV spectra (80- 

3 I3P rari^f cell emission recorded at about the point of 
the%»axirjfluTn Lyman a emission for each of the catalysts 

5 is shown in Fig. 3. In each case, no emission was observed 
in the absence of hydrogen, and no emission occurred until 

7 the catalyst was vaporized as indicated by the appearance 



3.2. EUV emission of potassium catalyst 

The EUV spectrum (45-80 nm) of the emission of the II 
potassium-hydrogen gas cell and a replication experiment 
are shown in Figs. 4 and 5. Line emission corresponding 13 
to K J+ was observed at 65-67 and 74-76 nm. K 2+ was 
observed at 5 1 and 55 nm, and K + was observed at 62 nm. 1 5 
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Fig. 6. The EUV spectrum (53-89 nra) of ihe cell emission 
recorded at about the point of the maximum Lyman a emission 
from a repeat gas eel) at a cell temperature of 700 C comprising a 
tungsten filament, a titanium dissociate*, 300 mTorr hydrogen, and 
vaporized potassium from K2CO3 that was recorded with a CEM. 
A large K 3+ peak was observed at 89.2 nm. 



Wavelength (nm) 

Fig. 8. The EUV spectrum (80-1 30 ran) of the cell emission 
recorded at about the point of the maximum . Lyman a emission 



from the gas ceil at a ceil temperature 
tungsten filament, a titanium dissocial or, 
vaporized potassium from K2CO3 
The ratio of the peak at HOron^ 
108546 nm is 1. 19. Whereas, the 
the controls shown m Fig. 
1 10 nm compared to hydrc^jpn 




composing a 
hydrogen, and 
;ded with a CEM. 
drogen peak at 
wavelengths in 
in intensity at 
alone was assigned to a 





Fig. 7. The EUV spectrum (50-90 
potassium plasma excited by a disci 
five-way stainless steel cross that 
stainless steel cathode. The 
lines were confirmed by tl 



a standard 
mi (prised a 
with a hollow 
K I+ , and K + 
plasma spectrum. 



A large K. 3+ p«a^howSSPTig. 6 was also observed at 
89.2 nm. The a&i|rirne|ts of the K**, K 2+ , and K + lines 
were confirmed B^dj^slandard potassium plasma spectrum 
shown t^p^|Dd 'N1ST tables [40,41]. 

J;A I rbflm *&nission with potassium catalyst 

If 

Tn$luV spectrum (80-130 nm) of the cell emission 
from the potassium gas cell and a replication experiment are 
shown in Figs. 8 and 9. The EUV spectrum (80-130 nm) 



Wavelength (ran) 



Fig. 9. The EUV spectrum (80-130 nm) of the cell emission 
recorded at about the point of the maximum Lyman ct emission 
from a repeat gas cell at a cell temperature of 700 C comprising 
a tungsten filament, a titanium dissociator, 300 mTorr hydrogen, 
and vaporized potassium from K2CO3 that was recorded with a 
CEM. The ratio of the peak at 1 10 nm versus the hydrogen peak 
at 108.946 ran is 1.61. Whereas, the peaks at these wavelengths in 
the controls shown in Fig. 3 is 0.883. The increase in intensity at 
1 10 nm compared to hydrogen emission alone was assigned to a 
contribution from H~(l/4). 

of the cell emission from the cesium, potassium, rubidium, 
and strontium gas cells are superimposed in Fig. 3. Only 
potassium is predicted to form the hydride H~(l/4) with 
emission at HOnm as shown in Appendix A and Table 1. 
Molecular hydrogen has peaks in this region as shown in 
Fig. 3 for catalysts which form a plasma in hydrogen but 
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Table I 
The ionization 
a function of p 



energy of the hydrino hydride ion H~(/»= )/p) as 



Hydride ion 


Catalyst 


(Oft/ 


Calculated 
ionization 
energy* (eV) 


Calculated 
wavelength 
(nm) 


H-{n= i) 




1.8660 


0.754 


1645 


H-(n= 1/2) 


Rb + ,Cs 


0.9330 


3.047 


407 


H~(*= 1/3) 




0.6220 


6.610 


188 


H-(n= 1/4) 


K 


0.4665 


11.23 


1 10 


H~(«= 1/5) 




0.3732 


16.70 


74.2 


H'{n = 1/6) 




0.3110 


22.81 


54.4 


H"(«=l/7) 




0.2666 


29.34 


42J 


H"(n= 1/8) 


Sr 


0.2333 


36.08 


34.4 


H"(n= 1/9) 




0.2073 


42.83 


28.9 


H~(/i= 1/10) 




0.1866 


49.37 


25.1 


H~(n= I/ll) 




0.1696 


55.49 


22.34 


H"{«= 1/12) 




0.1555 


60.98 


20J3 


H~ (n = 1/13) 




0.1435 


65.62 


18.89 


H~(/i= 1/14) 




0 1333 


69.21 


17.91 


H-(«=1/I5) 




0.1244 


71.53 


17.33 


H"(* = 1/16) 




0.1166 


72.38 


17.13 


H~(n= 1/17) 




0.1098 


71.54 


17.33 


H-{/i= 1/18) 




0.1037 


68.80 


18.02 


H~(/t= 1/19) 




0.0982 


63.95 


19.39 


H-(n= 1/20) 




0.0933 


56.78 


21.83 


H"(n= 1/21) 




0.0889 


47.08 


26.33 


H"(n= 1/22) 




0.0848 


34.63 


35.80 


H~(n= 1/23) 




0.081 1 


19.22 


64.49 


H-(»= 1/24) 




0.0778 


0.6535 


1897 


H"(»= 1/25) 






Not stable 




•From Eq. (A. 15) 
b From Eq. (A. 16). 



are predicted to form a hydride different from H7uJ4jlQ 
The hydrogen peaks in the region of 1 10 nm are wtlo the 
transition B' — X 1 A peak at I09.9J9I 
to r — 1-6, and a peak at 108.946 nm is d 
experimental emission intensity ratio i 
lntensity( 109.989) _ 13,701 photon 
Intensity( 1 08.946) ~ 15,506 photoT 




whereas the ratio of 
108.946 nm with 
Fig. 8 ts 

Intensity(ll 
Intensity( 

The ratjj 
108.94! 

in Fig^is^, 
"%lensij%(110) 
Inten&fftl 108.946) 



versus the peak at 
hydrogen shown in 



* ffi«Bfl!5frphoton counts/s _ 
~~ 280 photon counts/s - 



1.19. (2) 



at 1 10 nm versus the peak at 
shim catalyst and hydrogen shown 



21,723 photon counts/s _ ^ ^ 
13,462 photon counts/s 

The 1 10 nm peak is twice that of the control molecular hy- 
drogen peak. This peak dominated the molecular hydrogen 



peak at 108.946 nm such that the counts due to each peak 
were determined by expanding the scale and deconvolving 15 
the superimposed peaks. Potassium does not have emission 
lines in the region of 1 10 nm. Thus, from the comparison, 17 
a novel continuum feature is observed at MOnm which 
was not due to hydrogen or potassium emission. The novel 19 
1 10 nm continuum peak was observed only with potassium 
and atomic hydrogen present over an extended reaction time. 2 1 
As shown in Figs. 8 and 3, the Lyman and Lyman b lines 
of the potassium gas cell at 1 02.6 and 97.3 nm, respectively, 23 
have a greater intensity relative to Lyman a line at 121.6 nm 
than the other catalysts which indicates a high plasma tern- 25 
perature. These results are consistent with the formation of 
H~( 1/4) from the catalysis of atomic hydrogen by K(m). 27 



4. Discussion ^ 

A plasma that emitted intense EU^ fe^ed at tow tern- 29 
peratures (e.g. ^ I0 3 K) from at^ic %drogen and each of 
Rb + , cesium, potassium, and sfrOntrum^cataryst which was 31 
vaporized by healing. No^^^e 6^emical reactions of the 
tungsten filament, the dtssociator^ the vaporized test mate- 33 
rial, and 300 mTort Aydjogen.ai a cell temperature of 700-*C 
could be found which accounted for the hydrogen Lyman a 35 
line cmissior^Jn fac^iK) known chemical reaction releases 
enough energy tbrexcfte Lyman a emission from hydrogen. 37 
The emissio%was not observed with catalyst or hydrogen 
alontejjjtense einission was observed for catalyst with hy- 39 
direen gas, but no emission was observed when sodium, 
^ml§^iu&, or barium replaced a catalyst with hydrogen. 41 

JHiis rfeSjft indicates that the emission was due to a reaction 
fflbi J&b catalyst with hydrogen. 43 
^Mne only pure elements that were observed to emit EUV 
were those wherein the ionization of / electrons from an 45 
atom or ion to a continuum energy level is such that the sum 
of the ionization energies of the / electrons is approximately 47 
m x 27.2 eV where / and m are each an integer. Rubidium 
ions and potassium, c esium, and strontium atoms ionize at an 49 
integer multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, 
m x 212 eV. The triple ionization (/ = 3) reaction of 51 
K-K** has a net enthalpy of reaction of 81.7766 eV, which 
is equivalent torn = 3. The reaction Rb + to Rb 2+ has a net 53 
enthalpy of reaction of 27.28 eV, which is equivalent to 
m = 1. The double ionization (I = 2) of Cs-Cs 2 * has a net 55 
enthalpy of reaction of 27.05135 eV, which is equivalent to 
m = 1 [39J. The ionization reaction of Sr-Sr 5 *, (/ = 5) has 57 
a net enthalpy of reaction of 188.2 eV, which is equivalent 
to m = 7. In each case, the reaction involves a nonradiative 59 
energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is lower In 
energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen. 61 

Characteristic emission was observed from K 3+ which 
confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 63 
3 x 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic potassium 
{Eq. (A.5)). With a highly conductive plasma, the voltage of 65 
the cell was about 20 V, and the field strength was about 
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I 1-2 V/cm which was too low to ionize potassium to K 3+ 
which requires at least 81.7766 eV. The K I+ lines generated 
3 in the incandescently heated ceil and due to the catalyst 
reaction of atomic hydrogen were confirmed by a high 
5 voltage discharge and NIST tables [40,4 1 ]. 

K(m) is predicted to catalyze hydrogen to form H[oh/4J 
7 which reacts with an electron to form H~(l/4). The 
predicted H~(l/4) hydride ion of hydrogen catalysis by 
9 potassium was observed spectroscopicalry at 1 10 nm corres- 
ponding to its predicted binding energy of 1 1 .2 eV. The 

1 1 hydride reaction product formed over time. 

The release of energy from hydrogen as evidenced by ihe 

1 3 EUV emission must result in a lower-energy state of hydro- 
gen. The present study identified the formation of a novel 

15 hydride ion. The formation of novel compounds based on 
novel hydride ions would be a substantial evidence sup- 

1 7 porting catalysis of hydrogen as the mechanism of the ob- 
served EUV emission and further support the present spec- 

1 9 troscopic identification of H~ ( 1/4). Compounds containing 
novel hydride ions have been isolated as products of the re- 

21 action of atomic hydrogen with atoms and ions identified as 
catalysts in the present study and previously reported EUV 

23 studies [5,7-34,36]. The novel hydride compounds were 
identified analytically by techniques such as time of flight 

25 secondary ion mass spectroscopy, X-ray photoelectron spec- 
troscopy, and 'H nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy. 

27 For example, the time of flight secondary ion mass spec- 
troscopy showed a large hydride peak in the negative spec- 

29 trum. The X-ray photoelectron spectrum showed large metal 
core level shiAs due to binding with the hydride as well as 

3 1 novel hydride peaks. The 1 H nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectrum showed significantly upfield shifted peaks which 

33 corresponded to and identified novel hydride ions. 

The hydride ion H~(l/4) has been reported prevu^ 

35 [22]. KH1 containing H"( 1/4) was synthesized by^resgtioi? 
of potassium metal, atomic hydrogen, and KL.Tne XPS 

37 spectrum of the product blue crystals differed^rrorii that^rf 
KI by having additional features at 9.1 

39 XPS peaks centered at 9.0 and 1 1.1 eV lft^ ne* corre- 
spond to any other primary eli 

41 to H"(n = l/4)f b = 1 \2 eV nydrifL^T^ (A.18)) in 
two different chemical enviropifiGjtts/Twre Eh is the pre- 

43 dieted vacuum binding ener^jSH^ernOTe, the reported 
minimum heats of fom^iofl 5^gll by the catalytic reac- 

45 tion of potassium wiu^feiTn^JiyWogen and KI were over 
-2000 kJ/mol H 2 corrraed $the enthalpy of combustion 

47 of hydrogen of ^0t'S wfffitittti (36). The implications are 
that a new field^/ novel hydrogen chemistry has been dis- 

49 covered thaHfew§Ssnt$i new source of energy with the po- 
tential fc^dirie^Kinversion of plasma to electricity [37,38}. 



5. Conclusion 

Characteristic emission was observed from K 5+ which 
53 confirmed the resonant nonradiative energy transfer of 



3 • 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic potassium 

(Eq. (A.5)). The predicted H"(l/4) hydride ion of hydro- 55 

gen catalysis by potassium catalyst given by Eqs. (A.5)- 

(A.7) and Eq. (A. 18) was observed spectroscopicalry at 57 

llOnm corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 

11.2 eV. 59 
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Appendix A. 

A.L Catalysts 

The mechanism of EUV emisswn^&td ramation of novel 
hydrides cannot be explained ty||he conventional chemistry 
of hydrogen; rather it nwst,£ave 'tjbeo^dSe to a novel chem- 
ical reaction between catalyst and atomic hydrogen. Mills 
[1-38] predicts that ceitato atoms or ions serve as catalysts 
to release energ^^ror^byd^bgen to produce an increased 
binding energy fiffreg^ J&om called a hydrino atom hav- 
ing a bindirj 



Binding ene%£=: 



13.6eV 




(A.l) 



(A.2) 



63 



69 



73 



75 



4' P 

integer greater than I, designated as H[a»/p] 
lere an is the radius of the hydrogen atom. Hydrinos are 
predicted to form by reacting an ordinary hydrogen atom 
with a catalyst having a net enthalpy of reaction of about 

m x 27.2 eV, (A.3) 

where m is an integer. This catalysis releases energy from 

the hydrogen atom with a commensurate decrease in size 77 

of the hydrogen atom, r, = na». For example, the catalysis 

of H(« = 1 >-H(/i = 1/2) releases 40.8 eV, and the hydrogen 79 

radius decreases from a^to 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are also 81 
given by Eq. (A.l ) except that 

n= 1,2,3 (A.4) 

The n — 1 state is the "ground** state for "pure" photon tran- 83 
sitions (the n = I state can absorb a photon and go to an ex- 
cited electronic state, but it cannot release a photon and go to 85 
a lower-energy electronic state). However, an electron 
transition from the ground state to a lower-energy state is 87 
possible by a nonradiative energy transfer such as muhipole 
coupling or a resonant collision mechanism. These 89 
lower-energy states have fractional quantum numbers, 
n = 1 /integer. Processes that occur without photons and that 9 1 
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require collisions are common. For example, the exothermic 
chemical reaction of H + H to form H 2 does not occur with 
the emission of a photon. Rather, the reaction requires a col- 
lision with a third body, M, to remove the bond energy — 
H + H + M-^H 2 +M* [43], The third body distributes 
the energy from the exothermic reaction, and the end result 
is the H z molecule and an increase in the temperature of 
the system. Some commerciaJ phosphors arc based on non- 
radiative energy transfer involving multtpole coupling. For 
example, the strong absorption strength of Sb J+ ions along 
with the efficient nonradiatrve transfer of excitation from 
Sb** to Mn 2+ , are responsible for the strong manganese 
luminescence from phosphors containing these ions [44]. 
Similarly, the n= 1 state of hydrogen and the n= l/integer 
states of hydrogen are nonradiatrve, but a transition between 
two nonradiative states is possible via a nonradiatrve energy 
transfer, say n- 1-1/2. In these cases, during the transition 
the electron couples to another electron transition, electron 
transfer reaction, or inelastic scattering reaction which can 
absorb the exact amount of energy that must be removed 
from the hydrogen atom. Thus, a catalyst provides a net 
positive enthalpy of reaction of m x 27.2 eV (i.e. it absorbs 
m x 27.2 eV where m is an integer). Certain atoms or ions 
serve as catalysts which resonantly accept energy from hy- 
drogen atoms and release the energy to the surroundings 
to effect electronic transitions to fractional quantum energy 
levels. Recent analysis of mobility and spectroscopy data 
of individual electrons in liquid helium show direct experi- 
mental evidence that electrons may have fractional principal 
quantum energy levels (35). 

According to Mills [1-38], a catalytic system is provided 
by the ionization of / electrons from an atom or ion to a 
continuum energy level such that the sum of the ionizatiod^^Jj 
energies of the t electrons is approximately m x 



The overall reaction is 

(A.7) 

Vaporized atomic potassium was formed by hydrogen 
reduction and thermal decomposition of potassium carbon- 
ate. 

A. 3. Rubidium ton 

Rubidium ions can also provide a net enthalpy of a multi- 
ple of that of the potential energy of the hydrogen atom. The 
second ionization energy of rubidium is 27.28 eV. The reac- 
tion Rb^Rb 2 * has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.28 eV, 
which is equivalent to m = 1 in Eq. (A.3), 



27.28 eV + Rb* 



Rb :+ + e" -» jMtfSfas eV. 




(A.8) 
(A.9) 



The ovei 



35 where m is an integer. 



"Tb+T>] + 1( p + 1)2 " p2] x 136 eV ' 
(ajo) 

metal may form RbH which may provide gas 
i Rb + ions, or rubidium metal may be ionized to provide 
phase Rb* ions. Rb + ion emission was observed in the 
EUV spectrum of rubidium metal. 
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A.2. Potassium 

37 One such atomic catalytic systg 

atoms. The first, second, and 1 
39 potassium are 4.34066, 3 1 .63^ 
The triple ionization {t — 3 } 
net enthalpy of reaction^ 
to m = 3 in Eq. ( A.3)^j 



Mip*}?- P 2 \* 13.6 eV, 



Ive^potassium 
energies of 
lively [39). 
■JC 3 *, then, has a 
is equivalent 



(A.5) 



A.4. Cesium 59 

A catalytic system is provided by the ionization of two 
electrons from a cesium atom each to a continuum energy 61 
level such that the sum of the ionization energies of the two 
electrons is approximately 27.2 eV. The first and second 63 
ionization energies of cesium are 3.89390 and 23. 1 5745 eV, 
respectively [39]. The double ionization (/ = 2) reac- 65 
tion of Cs-Cs 2 *, then, has a net enthalpy of reaction of 
27.05135 eV, which is equivalent to m =* I in Eq. (A.3). 67 



27.05135 eV + Cs(m) + 



"It! 



>Cs" 



+{</>+ l) 3 -P 2 )* >3.6eV, 



(A.ll) 



K J+ + 3e _ — K(m) + 81.7766 eV. 



{A.6) Cs 2+ + 2e~ - Cs(m) + 27.05135 eV. 



(A.12) 
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1 The overall reaction is 

H [7]- H [(^ol + «" +,)2 - pI,x,3 - 6eV - 

(A.I3) 

Vaporized atomic cesium was formed by hydrogen reduction 
3 and thermal decomposition of the carbonate. 

A. 5. Strontium 
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One such catalytic system involves strontium. The 
first through the fifth ionization energies of strontium are 
5.69484, 11.03013, 42.89, 57, and 71.6 eV, respectively 
[39]. The ionization reaction of Sr-Sr**, (/ = 5), then, has 
a net enthalpy of reaction of 188.2 eV, which is equivalent 
to m-7 in Eq. (A.3). 



1 88.2 eV + Sr(m) + H j - Sr" 



(A.14) 
(A.15) 



+5e" + J 



+[(P + 7?-P 2 )x 13.6 eV. 
Sr 5+ + 5e _ -> Sr(m) + 188.2 eV. 
The overall reaction is 

H [7]- H [(^T7)l + [(p+7)I - /,x,3 - 6eV - 

(A.16) 

Vaporized atomic strontium was formed by heating the metal 
to 700*C 

A.6. Hydride ion 

A novel hydride ion having extraordinary chemical 
erties given by Mills [1] is predicted to form by tfairafction 
of an electron with a hydrino (Eq. (A. 17)). JThfcsultg 
hydride ion is referred to as a hydrino hyjj 
natedas H~(l/p). 



+ e--H"(i//>). 



The hydrino hydride ion 
hydride ion having a bindinj 
hydride ion is predicti 
and two indistingui 
cording to the foil 

Binding en< 




ifrom an ordinary 
5 eV. The hydrino 
rise a hydrogen nucleus 
fat a binding energy ac- 



jr/ioe 2 * 2 



1 + 



(A.18) 



■((! + y/*sTT)Vpt) 
where p is an integer greater than one, s — 1/2, ft is Planck's 
constant bar /f 0 is the permeability of vacuum, m e is the 



mass of the electron, tu is the reduced electron mass, ao is 
the Bohr radius, and e is the elementary charge. The ionic 
radius is 



P 2 



(A.19) 
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From Eq. (A.19), the radius of the hydrino hydride ion 
H"(l/p); p~ integer is )/p that of ordinary hydride ion, 31 
H~ ( !/ 1 ). Compounds containing hydrino hydride ions have 
been isolated as products of the reaction of atomic hydrogen 33 
with atoms and ions identified as catalysts by EUV emission 
[5,7-34,36]. 
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BlackLight Power Technology 
A New Hydrogen Energy Source with the Potential for Direct 
Conversion to Electricity 

Randell L. Mills 
BlackLight Power, Inc. 

1 . Introduction 

BlackLight Power, Inc. (the Company), a Delaware corporation based in its 53,000 sq. 
ft. headquarters in Cranbury, New Jersey, believes it has developed a new hydrogen chemical 
process that generates power, plasma (a hot ionized glowing gas), and a vast class of new 
compositions of matter. Specifically, the Company has designed and tested a new proprietary 
energy-producing chemical process. The Company has developed high-power density, high- 
temperature, hydrogen gas cells that produce intense light, power orders of magnitude greater 
than that of the combustion of hydrogen at high temperatures, and power densities equal to 
those of many electric power plants. The Company is focusing on cells for generating light and 
plasma for lighting applications and direct conversion to electricity, respectively. 

The cells generate energy through a chemical process (BlackLight Process) which the 
Company believes causes the electrons of hydrogen atoms to drop to lower orbits thus releasing 
energy in excess of the energy required to start the process. The lower-energy atomic hydrogen 
product of the BlackLight Process reacts with an electron to form a hydride ion which further 
reacts with elements other than hydrogen to form novel compounds called hydrino hydride 
compounds (HHCs) which are proprietary to the Company. The Company is developing the 
vast class of proprietary chemical compounds formed via the BlackLight Process. Its 
technology has far-reaching applications in many industries. 

The power may be in the form of a plasma, a hot ionized glowing gas. The plasma may 
be converted directly to electricity with high efficiency, thus, avoiding a heat engine such as a 
turbine. The Company is working on direct plasma to electricity conversion. The device may 
be linearly scaleable from the size of hand held units to large units which could replace large 
turbines. 
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There are many advantages of the technology. The energy balance permits the use of 
electrolysis of water to split water into its elemental constituents of hydrogen and oxygen as the 
source of hydrogen fuel using a small fraction of the output electricity. Additionally, pollution 
produced by fossil and nuclear fuels should be eliminated since no green house gases, air 
pollutants, or hazardous wastes are produced. As no fossil fuels are required, the projected 
commercial operating costs are much less than that of any known competing energy source. 

The Company's process may start with water as the hydrogen source and convert it to 
HHCs; whereas, fuel cells typically require a hydrocarbon fuel and an expensive reformer to 
convert hydrocarbons to hydrogen and carbon dioxide. The Company's plasma to electric 
conversion technology with no reformer, no fuel cost, creation of a valuable chemical by- 
product rather than pollutants or green house gases such as carbon dioxide, and significantly 
lower capital costs and operating and maintenance (O&M) costs are anticipated to result in 
household units that are competitive with central power and significantly superior to competing 
microdistributed power technologies such as fuel cells. 

2. The BlackLight Process 

Based on physical laws of nature, Dr. Mills theory predicts that additional lower energy 
states are possible for the hydrogen atom, but are not normally achieved because transitions to 
these states are not directly associated with the emission of radiation. Thus, the ordinary 
hydrogen atom as well as lower-energy hydrogen atoms (termed hydrinos by Dr. Mills) are 
stable in isolation. Mills theory further predicts that hydrogen atoms can achieve these states 
by a radiationless energy transfer with a nearby atom, ion, or combination of ions (a catalyst) 
having the capability to absorb the energy required to effect the transition. Radiationless 
energy transfer is common. For example, it is the basis of the performance of the most 
common phosphor used in fluorescent lighting. Thus, the Company believes hydrogen atoms 
can be induced to collapse to a lower-energy state, with release of the net energy difference 
between states. Successive stages of collapse of the hydrogen atom are predicted, resulting in 
the release of energy in amounts many times greater than the energy released by the combustion 
of hydrogen. Since the combustion energy is equivalent to the energy required to liberate 
hydrogen from water, a process which takes water as a feed material and produces net energy is 
possible. The equivalent energy content of water would thus be several hundred to several 
thousand times that of crude oil, depending on the average number of stages of collapse. 

The Company is the pioneer of technology based on the chemical process of releasing 
chemical energy from hydrogen called the "BlackLight Process". More specifically, energy is 
released as the electrons of hydrogen atoms are induced by a catalyst to transition to lower- 
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energy levels (i.e. drop to lower base orbits around each atom's nucleus) corresponding to 
fractional quantum numbers. The lower energy atomic hydrogen product is called "hydrino", 
and the hydrogen catalyst to form hydrino is called a "transition catalyst". As hydrogen atoms 
are normally found bound together as molecules, a hot dissociator is used to break hydrogen 
molecules into individual hydrogen atoms. A vaporized catalyst then causes the normal 
hydrogen atoms to transition to lower-energy states by allowing their electrons to fall to smaller 
radii around the nucleus with a release of energy that is intermediate between chemical and 
nuclear energies. The products are power, plasma, light, and novel HHCs. 

The catalysts used and the BlackLight Process are the proprietary intellectual property 
of the Company. The theory, data, and analysis supporting the existence of this new form of 
energy have been made publicly available [1-22]. Also see the BlackLight Power web page: 
www.bIacklightpower.com. Laboratory scale devices demonstrating means of extracting the 
energy have been operated at the Company and at independent laboratories. Results to date 
indicate that the process can eventually provide economically competitive products in a wide 
range of applications including lighting, thermal, and electric power generation. The 
Company's gas energy cells, even in prototype stage, are frequently operating at power 
densities and temperatures equivalent to those of many coal fired electric power plants and 
produce about 100 times the energy of the combustion of the hydrogen fuel. The plasma is 
permissive of a direct plasma to electricity conversion technology as well as the production of 
electricity by conventional heat engines. The Company currently believes that the scale-up of 
energy cells to commercial power generation level will require mainly the application of 
existing industry knowledge in catalysis and power engineering. 

The lower-energy atomic hydrogen product of the BlackLight Process reacts with an 
electron to form a hydride ion which further reacts with elements other than hydrogen to form 
novel compounds which are proprietary to the Company. The Company is developing the vast 
class of proprietary chemical compounds formed via the BlackLight Process. Test results 
indicate that the properties of HHCs are rich in diversity due to their extraordinary binding 
energy (i.e. the energy required to remove an electron which determines the chemical reactivity 
and properties). This new class of matter may be comparable to carbon in terms of the 
possibilities of new compositions of matter. Carbon is a base element for many useful 
compounds ranging from diamonds, to synthetic fibers, to liquid gasoline, to pharmaceuticals. 
The Company believes hydrino hydride ions have the potential to be as useful as carbon as a 
base "element". The novel compositions of matter and associated technologies have far- 
reaching applications in many industries including the chemical, lighting, computer, defense, 
energy, battery, propellant, munitions, surface coatings, electronics, telecommunications, 
aerospace, and automotive industries. The Company is focusing on developing a high voltage 
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battery and si lane materials based on the novel hydride chemical products. Many additional 
applications of the chemical compounds are possible. 

2.1 Confirmation of the BlackLight Process 

Based on the solution of a SchrSdinger-type wave equation with a nonradiative 
boundary condition based on Maxwell*s equations, Mills [1-22] predicts that atomic hydrogen 
may undergo a catalytic reaction with certain atomized elements or certain gaseous ions which 
singly or multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen, 

27.2 eV. For example, cesium atoms ionize at an integer multiple of the potential energy of 
atomic hydrogen, m ■ 27.2 eV . The enthalpy of ionization of Cs to Cs z * has a net enthalpy of 
reaction of 27.05135 eV, which is equivalent to m = 1 [23]. And, the reaction Ar* to Ar u 
has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.63 eV y which is equivalent to m = 1 [23]. In each case, the 
reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is lower in 
energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen. The product hydrogen atom has an energy state that 
corresponds to a fractional principal quantum number. Recent analysis of mobility and 
spectroscopy data of individual electrons in liquid helium show direct experimental 
confirmation that electrons may have fractional principal quantum energy levels [5]. The 
lower-energy hydrogen atom is a highly reactive intermediate which further reacts to form a 
novel hydride ion. Emission was observed from a continuum state of Cs 2+ and Ar 2+ at 

53.3 nm and 45.6 nm, respectively [7]. The single emission feature with the absence of the 
other corresponding Rydberg series of lines from these species confirmed the resonant 
nonradiative energy transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen to atomic cesium or Ar + . The 
catalysis product, a lower-energy hydrogen atom, was predicted to be a highly reactive 
intermediate which further reacts to form a novel hydride ion. The predicted hydride ion of 
hydrogen catalysis by either cesium atom or Ar + catalyst is the hydride ion IT (1/2). This ion 
was observed spectroscopicaliy at 407 nm corresponding to its predicted binding energy of 
3.05 eV [7]. 

Typically, the emission of extreme ultraviolet (EUV) light from hydrogen gas is 
achieved by a discharge at high voltage, a high power inductively coupled plasma, or in hot 
fusion research, a plasma is created and heated by radio waves to 10s of millions of degrees 
with confinement of the hot plasma by a toroidal (donut shaped) magnetic field. The Company 
has observed intense EUV emission at low temperatures (e.g. » 10 3 K) from atomic hydrogen 
and certain atomized elements or certain gaseous ions [7, 9-15] that served as catalysts. The 
Company has tested over 130 elements and compounds which covers essentially all of the 
elements of the periodic chart. The chemical interaction of catalysts with atomic hydrogen at 
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temperatures below 1000 K has shown surprising results in terms of the emission of the Lyman 
and Balmer lines [7, 9-15] (atomic hydrogen emission ten times more energetic than the 
combustion of hydrogen), emission of lines corresponding to lower-energy hydrogen states and 
the corresponding hydride ions, and the formation of novel chemical compounds [16-22]. 

Over 20 independent labs have performed 25 types of analytical experiments that 
confirm the Company's novel catalytic reaction of atomic hydrogen which produces an 
anomalous discharge or plasma and produces novel hydride compounds [7-22], Experiments 
that confirm the novel hydrogen chemistry include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy [7, 
9-12, 15], plasma formation [7-15], power generation [8-10, 15, 22], and analysis of chemical 
compounds [16-22]. For example: 

1. ) Pennsylvania State University, Chemical Engineering Department has determined 
heat production associated with hydrino formation with a Calvet calorimeter that showed the 
generation of 10 7 J I mole of hydrogen, as compared to 2.5 A' 10 s J I mole of hydrogen 
anticipated for standard hydrogen combustion [24]. Thus, the total heats generated appear to 
be 100 times too large to be explained by conventional chemistry, but the results are completely 
consistent with Mills model. 

2. ) Lines observed at the Institut Fur Niedertemperarur-Plasmaphysik e.V. by EUV 
spectroscopy could be assigned to transitions of atomic hydrogen to lower energy levels 
corresponding to lower energy hydrogen atoms and the emission from the excitation of the 



corresponding hydride ions [12 
with potassium metal, 



For example, the product of the catalysis of atomic hydrogen 



and H 



may serve as both a catalyst and a reactant to form H 

-2- The transition of H — to H — induced by a multipole resonance transfer 
6 J L 4 J L 6 J 

of 54.4 eV (2 • 27.2 eV) and a transfer of 40.8 eV with a resonance state of excited in 

H^f is represented by //^J + //^j->//^ +H ^- + 176.8 eK. The predicted 

176.8 eV (70.2 A) photon is a close match with the observed 73.0 A line. The energy of this 
line emission corresponds to an equivalent temperature of 1,000,000 °C and an energy over 100 
times the energy of combustion of hydrogen. 

3. ) Transitions of atomic hydrogen to lower energy levels corresponding to lower 
energy hydrogen atoms has been identified in the extreme ultraviolet emission spectrum from 
interstellar medium [4]. 

4. ) Observation of intense extreme ultraviolet (EUV) emission has been reported at low 
temperatures (e.g. * 10 3 K) from atomic hydrogen and certain atomized elements or certain 
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gaseous ions [7, 9-15]. The only pure elements that were observed to emit EUV were those 
wherein the ionization of / electrons from an atom to a continuum energy level is such that the 
sum of the ionization energies of the t electrons is approximately m • 27.2 eV where t and m 
are each an integer. Potassium, cesium, and strontium atoms and Rb* ion ionize at integer 
multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and caused emission. Whereas, the 
chemically similar atoms, sodium, magnesium and barium, do not ionize at integer multiples of 
the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and caused no emission. A catalyst may also be 
provided by the transfer of t electrons between participating ions. The transfer of t electrons 
from one ion to another ion provides a net enthalpy of reaction whereby the sum of the 
ionization energy of the electron donating ion minus the ionization energy of the electron 
accepting ion equals approximately m * 27.2 eV where t and m are each an integer. Potassium 
ions can also provide a net enthalpy of a multiple of that of the potential energy of the hydrogen 
atom. The second ionization energy of potassium is 31.63 eV; and K* releases 4.34 eV when 
it is reduced to K [23]. The combination of reactions K* to K 2 * and K* to K, then, has a net 
enthalpy of reaction of 27.28 eV, which is equivalent to 1 * 27.2 eV . Observation of intense 
extreme ultraviolet (EUV) emission has been reported at low temperatures (e.g. =» 10 3 K) from 
K 2 C0 2 ; whereas, chemically similar Na 2 CQ caused no emission [11]. 

5. ) An energetic plasma in hydrogen was generated using strontium atoms as the 
catalyst. The plasma formed at 1% of the theoretical or prior known voltage requirement with 
4,000-7,000 times less power input power compared to noncatalyst controls, sodium, 
magnesium, or barium atoms, wherein the plasma reaction was controlled with a weak electric 
field [10, 15]. The light output for power input increased to 8600 times that of the control 
when argon was added to the hydrogen strontium plasma to form Ar + catalyst [9]. 

6. ) The optically measured output power of gas cells for power supplied to the glow 
discharge increased by over two orders of magnitude depending on the presence of less than 
1% partial pressure of certain catalysts in hydrogen gas or argon-hydrogen gas mixtures [8]. 

7. ) In experiments performed at the Institut Fur Niedertemperatur-Plasmaphysik e.V., 
an anomalous plasma formed with hydrogen-potassium mixtures wherein the plasma decayed 
with a two second half-life which was the thermal decay time of the filament which dissociated 
molecular hydrogen to atomic hydrogen when the electric field was set to zero [13]. This 
experiment showed that hydrogen line emission was occurring even though the voltage 
between the heater wires was set to and measured to be zero and indicated that the emission 
was due to a reaction of potassium catalyst with atomic hydrogen which confirms a new 
chemical source of power. 

8. ) A plasma of hydrogen and certain alkali ions formed at low temperatures (e.g. 
^ 10 3 K) as recorded via EUV spectroscopy and the hydrogen Balmer and alkali line emissions 
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in the visible range. The observed plasma formed at low temperatures (e.g. ^ 10 3 K) from 
atomic hydrogen generated at a tungsten filament that heated a titanium dissociator and a 
catalyst comprising one of potassium, rubidium, cesium, and their carbonates and nitrates. 
These atoms and ions ionize to provide a catalyst with a net enthalpy of reaction of an integer 
multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen (m • 27.2 eV, m~ integer ) to within 0. 1 7 
eV and comprise only a single ionization in the case of a potassium or rubidium ion. Whereas, 
the chemically similar atoms of sodium and sodium and lithium carbonates and nitrates which 
do not ionize with these constraints caused no emission. To test the electric dependence of the 
emission, a weak electric field of about 1 V/cm was set and measured to be zero in 
< 0.5 JnCf 6 sec . An anomalous afterglow duration of about one to two seconds was recorded 
in the case of potassium, rubidium, cesium, A^C0 3 , RbNO z , and CsNO^. Hydrogen line or 
alkali line emission was occurring even though the voltage between the heater wires was set to 
and measured to be zero. These atoms and ions ionize to provide a catalyst with a net enthalpy 
of reaction of an integer multiple of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen to within less than 
the thermal energies at » 10 3 K and comprise only a single ionization in the case of a 
potassium or rubidium ion. Since the thermal decay time of the filament for dissociation of 
molecular hydrogen to atomic hydrogen was similar to the anomalous plasma afterglow 
duration, the emission was determined to be due to a reaction of atomic hydrogen with a 
catalyst that did not require the presence of an electric field to be functional. 

9.) The formation of novel compounds provide substantial evidence supporting a novel 
reaction of hydrogen as the mechanism of the observed EUV emission and anomalous 
discharge. Novel hydrogen compounds have been isolated as products of the reaction of 
atomic hydrogen with atoms and ions identified as catalysts in the reported EUV studies [7-22]. 
Novel inorganic alkali and alkaline earth hydrides of the formula MH * and MH* X wherein 
M is the metal, X, is a singly negatively charged anion, and H* comprises a novel high 
binding energy hydride ion were synthesized in a high temperature gas cell by reaction of 
atomic hydrogen with a catalyst such as potassium metal and MH , MX or b4X 1 corresponding 
to an alkali metal or alkaline earth metal compound, respectively [16-17, 19]. Novel hydride 
compounds were identified by 1.) time of flight secondary ion mass spectroscopy which 
showed a dominant hydride ion in the negative ion spectrum, 2.) X-ray photoelectron 
spectroscopy which showed novel hydride peaks and significant shifts of the core levels of the 
primary elements bound to the novel hydride ions, 3.) ] H nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectroscopy (NMR) which showed extraordinary upfield chemical shifts compared to the 
NMR of the corresponding ordinary hydrides, and 4.) thermal decomposition with analysis by 
gas chromatography, and mass spectroscopy which identified the compounds as hydrides [17, 
19]. 



An upfield shifted X H NMR peak is consistent with a hydride ion with a smaller radius 
as compared with ordinary hydride since a smaller radius increases the shielding or 
diamagnetism. Thus, the NMR shows that the hydride formed in the catalytic reaction has been 
reduced in distance to the nucleus indicating that the electrons are in a lower-energy state. 
Compared to the shift of known corresponding hydrides the NMR provides direct evidence of 
reduced energy state hydride ions. 

The NMR results confirm the identification of novel hydride compounds MH*X % 
MH*, and MH 2 wherein M is the metal, X, is a halide, and H* comprises a novel high 
binding energy hydride ion. For example, large distinct upfield resonances were observed at - 
4.6 ppm and -2.8 ppm in the case of KH*Cl and KH* y respectively. Whereas, the 
resonances for the ordinary hydride ion of KH were observed at 0.8 and 1.1 ppm. The 
presence of a halide in each compound MH*X does not explain the upfield shifted NMR peak 
since the same NMR spectrum was observed for an equimolar mixture of the pure hydride and 
the corresponding alkali halide {MHIMX) as was observed for the pure hydride, MH. The 
synthesis of novel hydrides such as KH* with upfield shifted peaks prove that the hydride ion 
is different from the hydride ion of the corresponding known compound of the same 
composition. The reproducibility of the syntheses and the results from five independent 
laboratories confirm the formation of novel hydride ions [16]. 

3. Business Units 

The Company believes that it has created a commercially competitive new, source of 
energy, a new source of plasma which releases rather than consumes energy, a new source of 
light, and a revolutionary new field of hydrogen chemistry. With its achievements of a 
sustained 100,00(H- °C plasma of hydrogen with essentially no power input to its power cell 
and synthesis of over 40 novel compounds in bulk with extraordinary properties the Company 
is focusing on product development. Initial target products are a direct plasma to electric 
power cell targeted at the residential and commercial microdistributed markets and the 
premium power market. Additional market objectives for the plasma and chemistry 
technologies are lighting sources, a high voltage battery to power portable electronics and 
electric vehicles, and chemical products and processes based on silicon and hydrino chemistry. 

The Company has two basic business units — power and chemical. The plasma-electric 
technology may represent a near-term huge energy market. But, in the case of a large central 
power plant, the Company estimates that the potential revenues from the chemicals produced 
with power generation may eclipse the electricity sales. However, both offer extraordinary 
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potential revenue and profit. Since enormous power (easily convertible to electricity) is a 
product of the BlackLight Process, the two units can operate in tandem seamlessly. 

The priorities of the Company's power business is the residential and commercial 
microdistributed markets and the premium power market based on its plasma-electric power 
cell technology. The time to market should be near term for these relatively small-scale, simple 
devices that are projected to be inexpensive to manufacture, service, and use, and vastly 
superior to competing technologies such as internal combustion engine gensets, fuel cells, and 
microturbines. Selected statistics on electric generation are given in Table 1 . 

Table 1. Statistics on electric generation. 



US Electric Market 

• $217 billion in annual US sales (1998). 

• 43% Residential 

• 32% Commercial 

• 22% Industrial 

• 5% Other 

Capital Expenditures Required to Meet New Generation Demand 

• Estimated at $90 Billion Globally with 10% in US in 1999 

• $21 Billion will be spent on Premium Power in 2000 

• $30 Billion in 2002 

• $50 Billion in 2005 

Premium Power Consumption/Demand 

• Estimated to be 30,000 MW in 1999 

• Estimated to be 500,000 MW in 2000 

• Double digit growth expected over next five years 



Early adopters of BlackLight power systems are expected to be those that require 
premium power generated on-site. The premium power market* includes businesses where 
brief electrical outages can cause severe monetary loss: telecommunication sites, computer 
centers, server hotels, e-commerce centers, semiconductor fabrication facilities, and others. 
The market size was estimated to be 30,000 MW in 1999 and growth to be multiples of the 



* The premium power market is also known as the 9's market and the powercosm market. 
Utility grids provide 99.9% reliability, or 8 hours of disruption per year. For the Internet 
economy, even small fractions of a second can cost millions of dollars. In high technology 
manufacturing industries, even hours of disruption can shut down operations for days, again 
costing millions. More reliability is measured in %, the more 9's required (99.999...%), the 
smaller the fractions of a second power is disrupted and the more valuable the power. 
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ent.re energy market rate [25-26]. The Glider Group and Stephens Inc. estimates [27-28] that 
this market is 15% of the current US energy market, and it will be 30-50% within 3-5 years 
as the internet economy build-out continues. This market is characterized by early adoption of 
emerging technologies and an insensitivity to cost. For example, a typical rate is over $1 000 
per kWh, and the rate for the upper-end of the reliability scale, six 9's reliable power, is about 
$1 rmlhon per kWh compared to 5 * per kWh for three 9's power supplied by the grid The 
premium power market is a multi-billion dollar market. The current equipment market is $21 
b,Ihon m hardware alone and is projected to eclipse the profitability of the entire utility market 
in the near term [29]. 

Table 2. Competitive Advantages of The BlackLight Power Process. 



Cost Per KWH of Alternative Energy Sources 



Coal 

Natural Gas 
Oil 

Nuclear Power 



4-5 t 
4-5 ^ 

4- 5 0 

5- 6 i 



Hydroelectric 4.7 ^ 

Geothermal 5.3 ^ 



Wind 



5-9 0 



Solar 10 _ 12 ^ 

Photovoltaic 30-40 1 

BlackLight * <i 0 

*Cost figures include operating, maintenance, capital generating expense of plasma- 
electnc system (Source: EPRI, BlackLight Power, Inc.) 



BlackLight's Energy Systems design advantages are: virtually instantaneous turn on/off, 
simplicity, easy logistics, low capital cost, low operational and maintenance cost, easy 
redundancy (for reliability), and no pollution. With our current design, BlackLight projects 
capital costs around $25-100 per kW, and very low generation cost (<$0.01 per kWh). This 
is lower than competitive solutions, but in this market segment cost is not a driver. Our chief 
competitors are reciprocating engine-based gensets built by Catapillar, Cummins, and others. 
Additional competition might be from newer entrants: micro turbines and fuel cells. The 
former competitors, fossil-fueled engines, have an advantage because they are an incumbent 
technology, but 1 .) they will not be able to significantly improve their reliability, 2.) they have a 
short lifetime, 3.) they do not meet pollution requirements, and 4.) they can not reduce their 
O&M costs to be competitive with our solution. The latter competitors have a slight advantage 
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in name recognition relative to BlackLight, but microturbines and fuel cells are not suited for 
the premium power market. Fuel cells and turbine systems take too long to start up, and are 
difficult to harmonize with grid- supplied power. Thus, they are ineffective at improving power 
reliability. 

Due to superior performance of its technology, the Company expects early adoption by 
the premium power market with expansion into the broader microdistributed market. The 
broader market which includes hundreds of millions of homes and businesses in the US and 
Europe will be drawn by significant cost savings and increasing unreliability of the grid with a 
lack of viable microdistributed alternatives. The populace of the third world, particularly Asia, 
represents a further enormous market opportunity for which BlackLight technology is 
particularly suited, since in addition to very low capital and O&M costs, no fuel or electrical 
grid infrastructure is required. 

In terms of its development strategy for large scale systems, the Company has decided 
to focus on developing the chemical business unit as a first priority over large power plants. In 
addition to the possibility of larger revenue, the chemical business offers several other initial 
advantages. A power generation plant based on thermal energy would have to be scaled-up 
while maintaining current or higher levels of power density before it could be commercialized. 
Scaling up to a power plant of very large proportions has engineering risks. While there are 
engineering risks associated with the scale-up for chemical production, they are not as 
daunting. Some potential product areas such as electronics are projected to have very high 
value in small quantity. Moreover, in terms of gaining widespread scientific and commercial 
acceptance for the BlackLight Process, it is relatively easy to validate the properties of a 
chemical compound. A solid chemical compound is a product that can be examined directly 
and its existence proven unequivocally — it either exists or it doesn't. This also means that its 
patents are well defined and easy to defend. The products are much more diverse, so broad 
industry adoption is anticipated. 

In addition to direct cell power to electric power conversion, thermal power from the 
plasma produced by the BlackLight Process may be converted to electricity by powering a 
turbine. Contemporary central station thermal generation systems have been optimized to 
match their respective thermal sources. Since BlackLight-technology is not combustion or 
nuclear, an opportunity exists to dramatically reduce the complexity of the generation station. 
The BlackLight Process may be used as a thermal source for central or distributed power 
through use of a modified steam or gas turbine. The BlackLight adaptation of the steam-based 
system replaces the heat source of the boiler with a BlackLight gas cell. The BlackLight 
adaptation of the gas turbine replaces the combustor of a conventional machine with a gas cell 
and a heat exchanger incorporating the BlackLight Process. High pressure air from the 
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compressor is heated by the BlackLight energy cell heat exchanger before expanding through 
the power turbine. The exhaust would contain no combustion products. With energy 
production from hydrogen at a hundred times combustion energy, fuel cost would become an 
inconsequential consideration, and refueling intervals would be consistent with other 
maintenance. Alternatively, an on-site electrolysis system producing hydrogen from water 
could provide unlimited fuel with periodic additions of small quantities of water. 

A typical chemical plant is projected to produce 100 MW electric power as a side 
product. Power and chemical cells may be fabricated using readily available materials, and 
systems such as steam or gas turbine systems are scalable over a large range [e.g. distributed 
units (1 MW) to central power plants (1 GW)]. The projected cost for a combined chemical 
and energy plant is about $250/kW. The two functions could work seamlessly together and 
generate a dual income stream with a reduction of business risk. Rather than producing nuclear 
or fossil fuel waste which requires disposal, the BlackLight chemical plant will produce HHCs 
which have potential for far-reaching applications in many industries such as batteries for 
electric vehicles at significant earnings. For example, a 100 MW chemical plant is projected to 
produce $300 M in electric vehicle battery revenue from 200,000 batteries with $23 M from 
electricity sales at 3 0 kWh. 

4. Solution to the Energy Problem? 

The world's current energy system is unsustainable. Furthermore, the world's current 
energy system is not sufficiently reliable or affordable to support widespread economic growth. 
The productivity of one-third of the world's people is compromised by lack of access to 
commercial energy, and perhaps another third suffer economic hardships and insecurity due to 
unreliable energy supplies [30]. Solar and wind power are prohibitively expensive. Billions of 
dollars have been spent to harness the energy of hydrogen through hot fusion using extremely 
hot plasmas created with enormous energy input using complex, expensive systems. By 
contrast, the Company's reactions indicate that over 100 times the energy of its combustion is 
released from hydrogen with the formation of a plasma as a by-product at relatively low 
temperatures with simple, inexpensive systems. And, in the Company's power cells, the 
plasma may be converted directly to electricity with high efficiency avoiding a heat engine such 
as a turbine. In addition, rather than producing radioactive waste, the BlackLight Process 
produces compounds having extraordinary properties. The implications are that a vast new 
energy source and a new field of hydrogen chemistry have been discovered. 

The advantages of the BlackLight process over existing energy forms, such as fossil 
fuels and nuclear power, include: (1) the water, which is the fuel for the process, is safe and 
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inexpensive to contain; (2) the reaction is prospectively easily controlled; and (3) the 
byproduct, HHCs, have great potential commercial value. The projection of the capital cost per 
kilowatt capacity of BlackLight's system may be an order of magnitude less than that of the 
typical capital cost for a fossil fuel system and two orders of magnitude less than that of the 
typical capital cost for a nuclear system. The power cell may also be interfaced with 
conventional steam-cycle or gas turbine equipment used in fossil fuel power plants. In either 
case, fuel costs are eliminated since the fuel, hydrogen, can be generated by a fraction of the 
electrical output power. The cost factors per kilowatt/hour are the capital, maintenance and 
operation costs of the gas cell and plant. These costs are further reduced by elimination of the 
costs of handling fossil fuels and managing the pollution of air, water, and ground caused by 
the ash generated by fossil fuels. 

4.1. BlackLight Distributed Generation 

Central station generation and distribution, the mainstay of electrical power production 
for the last 100 years worldwide, is now being supplemented in an increasing number of areas 
by smaller power units closer to the end-user group. Most distributed-generation units are in 
the capacity range of 100 kW — 3 MW (electric), but some could be as large as 250 MW 
(electric). Distributed generation solves some of centralized power's inherent problems of 
transmission and distribution line losses, electromagnetic pollution fears from high-tension 
lines, cost and difficulty of transmission-line maintenance, and inefficiencies in load factor 
design of power plants (wherein the use of a 20% capacity safety factor is still a common 
industry practice when estimating peak loading). The Company's technology may be ideal for 
distributed generation with significant reductions in grid complexity and generation capital 
equipment requirements. 

The Company projects that the residential market may be broadly served by a 25 kW 
unit, and the commercial market may be broadly served by modular 1 MW units. This 
approach may replace the grid since in addition to avoidance of line losses, a major economic 
advantage of distributed power is the avoidance of transmission tariffs which could amount to 
50% of the cost of electricity to a customer. Using BlackLight's distributed power generation 
technology, considerable savings can be realized by eliminating the transmission and 
distribution capital equipment, operations, and maintenance costs. Also, energy can be saved, 
given that electricity "demand" also includes substantial transmission and distribution losses 
from the traditional central-station type power generation systems. These considerations are 
important considerations for developing nations. 
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As the world's population grows from about 6 billion (in 1999) to an estimated 7 
billion by 2010, most of the new energy demand will come from less-developed countries 
(LDCs), as these countries' living standards increase. LDC energy demand has long been 
answered by economic development programs generally aimed at the development of large, 
central-station power plants. These do not adequately address the thermal and lighting needs of 
half the world's population which is poor, many of whom still use carbon fuels for these 
purposes. The solution for LDC*s may be distributed power facilitated by BlackLight Power 
technology since no fuel, power plant, or transmission grid infrastructure is required. 

5. BlackLight Power Technology — A New Paradigm in Energy and Electricity 
Generation 

The products of the BlackLight Process are power, plasma, light, and novel HHCs. 
Using advanced catalysts in its gas power cell, the Company has sustained an energetic plasma 
in hydrogen at 1% of the theoretical or prior-known voltage requirement and with 1000's of 
times less power input in a system wherein the plasma reaction is controlled with a weak 
electric field. A plasma is a very hot, glowing, ionized gas. The plasma is produced from 
reactions which release energies over 100 times the energy of the combustion of hydrogen and 
correspond to an equivalent electron temperature of over 1,000,000 °C. The plasma produced 
in the Company's cells cannot be produced by any chemical reaction other than the Company's 
process. 

5.1. Plasma-Electric Power Converter 

Typically, a heat engine such as a turbine is used for converting heat into electricity. 
However, plasma power may be directly converted into electrical power. The technology is not 
based on heat. Thus, heat sinks such as a river or cooling towers as well as thermal pollution 
are largely eliminated. Based on research and development in this area of converters, the 
Company expects that routine engineering will result in devices that have higher conversion 
efficiencies than turbines. The device may be linearly scaleable from the size of hand held 
units to large units which could replace large turbines. And, unlike turbine technology wherein 
the cost per unit capacity soars with miniaturization, the Company anticipates that the unit cost 
per capacity will be insensitive to scale. The Company anticipates applications for its 
technology in broad markets such as premium power, microdistributed power, motive power, 
consumer electronics, portable electronics, telecommunications, aerospace, and 
uninterruptable, remote, and satellite power supplies. 
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Plasma may be directly converted into electricity using a direct converter. Several 
examples being studied and tested by BlackLight are microwave devices such as a gyrotron, a 
magnetic mirror magnetohydrodynamic power converter, a charge drift direct power converter, 
and a Post or Venetian blind direct power converter. 

5.1.1. Gyrotron Converter 

A gyrotron is an established technology for converting energetic electrons into 
microwaves. Conventionally the source of energetic electrons comprises an electron beam or a 
plasma formed by electrical input such as a high voltage discharge. Prior to the development of 
the Company's technology, it was not possible to generate a plasma in hydrogen chemically. 
The BlackLight Process generates an energetic plasma in hydrogen which is a new source of 
energy. 

The energy released by the catalysis of hydrogen to form HHCs produces a plasma in 
the cell. The energetic electrons of the plasma produced by the BlackLight Process are 
introduced into an axial magnetic field where they undergo cyclotron motion. The force on a 
charged ion in a magnetic field is perpendicular to both its velocity and the direction of the 
applied magnetic field. The electrons of the plasma orbit in a circular path in a plane transverse 
to the applied magnetic field for sufficient field strength at an ion cyclotron frequency a> c that 

is independent of the electron velocity. Thus, a typical case which involves a large number of 
electrons with a distribution of velocities will be characterized by a unique cyclotron frequency 
that is only dependent on the electron charge to mass ratio and the strength of the applied 
magnetic field. There is no dependence on their velocities. The velocity distribution will, 
however, be reflected by a distribution of orbital radii. The electrons emit electromagnetic 
radiation with a maximum intensity at the cyclotron frequency. The velocity and radius of each 
electron may decrease due to loss of energy and a decrease of the temperature. 

The gyrotron comprises a resonator cavity which has a dominant resonator mode at the 
cyclotron frequency. The plasma contains electrons with a range of energies and trajectories 
(momenta) and randomly distributed phases initially. Electromagnetic oscillations are 
generated from the electrons to produce induced radiation due to the grouping of electrons 
under the action of the self-consistent field produced by the electrons themselves with coherent 
radiation of the resulting packets. In this case, the device is a feedback oscillator. The theory 
of induced radiation of excited classical oscillators such as electrons under the action of an 
external field and its use in high-frequency electronics is described by A. Gaponov et al. [31]. 
The electromagnetic radiation emitted from the electrons excites the mode of the cavity and is 
received by a resonant receiving antenna. 
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The engineering of the BlackLight gyrotron converter is based on established 
microwave technology which may achieve very high conversion efficiencies (e.g. 80%) of 
energetic electrons into microwaves [32]. A 0.1 Tesla magnetic field will produce about 2.5 
GHz microwaves. The microwaves are then rectified into DC electricity. Rectification 
efficiency at 2.5 GHz is about 95% [33-36]. The DC electricity may be inverted and 
transformed into any desired voltage and frequency with conventional power conditioning 
equipment. 

5.1.2. Magnetic Mirror Magnetohydrodynamic (Mirror-MHD) Power Converter 

The BlackLight plasma comprises energetic electrons and ions which may be converted 

into a directional flow using a magnetic mirror described by Jackson [37] and directly 

converted into electricity. A magnetic mirror has a magnetic field gradient in a desired 

direction of ion flow (e.g. z-axis) where the initial parallel velocity of plasma electrons v |10 

increases as the orbital velocity v ± decreases with conservation of energy according to the 

v 2 . 
adiabatic invariant = constant , the linear energy being drawn from that of orbital motion. 
B 

As the magnetic flux B decreases the radius a will increase such that the flux m l B remains 
constant. The adiabatic invariance of flux through the orbit of an ion is a means to form a flow 
of ions along the z-axis with the conversion of v L to v„ such that v n > v L . 

The plasma is generated selectively in a desired region of the BlackLight power cell. A 
magnetic rnirror of a magnetic mirror magnetohydrodynamic power converter is located in the 
desired region such that electrons and ions are forced from a homogeneous distribution of 
velocities in x, y, and z to a preferential velocity along the axis of magnetic field gradient of the 
magnetic mirror, the z-axis. The mirror-MHD power converter further comprises a 
magnetohydrodynamic power converter comprising a source of magnetic flux transverse to the 
z-axis. Thus, the ions have a preferential velocity along the z-axis and propagate into the 
region of the transverse magnetic flux from the source of transverse flux. The Lorentzian force 
on the propagating electrons and ions with charge e is given by F~ evxB. The force is 
transverse to the ion velocity and the magnetic field and in opposite directions for positive and 
negative ions. Thus, charge separation occurs for electrons and positive ions. The 
magnetohydrodynamic power converter further comprises at least two electrodes which may be 
transverse to the magnetic field to receive the transversely Lorentzian deflected ions which 
creates a voltage across the electrodes. The Lorentzian deflector or magnetohydrodymanic 
generator may be a segmented Faraday generator as described by Petrick [38]. The voltage 
may drive a current through an electrical load. 
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According to the adiabatic invariant — ^ = constant , the parallel velocity at any position 

B 

along the z-axis is given by v,J, = v\ - v 2 L0 — ^ where the zero subscript represents the original 

B(z) 

condition. In the case that v,J, = v]_ 0 = 0.5vJ and -^ = 0.1 at the magnetohydrodymanic 

power converter, the velocity is 95% parallel to the z-axis. The deflection of the ions may be 
essentially 100%. Thus, very high efficiency may be achieved. Furthermore, very high power 
may be achieved since very large currents are possible for a given ion energy corresponding to 
a maximum electrode voltage, and series magnetohydrodymanic power converters may achieve 
high voltages. 

5.1.3. Charge Drift Direct Power Converter 

The charge drift direct power converter described by Timofeev and Glagolev [39-40] 
comprises a magnetic field gradient in a direction transverse to the direction of a source of a 
magnetic flux B and a source of magnetic flux B having a curvature of the field lines. Jackson 
[41] shows that if charged particles move through regions where a magnetic field gradient 
exists in a direction transverse to the direction of a magnetic flux B or the magnetic' field has 
curvature in a plane, drifting negatively and positively charged ions move in opposite directions 
perpendicular to the plane formed by B and the direction of the magnetic field gradient or the 
plane in which B has curvature. Jackson [42] also shows that the motion of a charged particle 
in crossed electric and magnetic fields with the electric field E less that the magnetic field B is 
gyration around the magnetic field with a uniform drift at velocity u in the direction 
perpendicular to both the perpendicular electric and magnetic fields. 

A flow of ions from a BlackLight cell may be received at a plasma injection port of the 
charge drift power converter, or the plasma generating reaction may be within the converter. In 
both the case of the gradient field and the curved field, the thermal energy of the plasma is 
converted into electrical energy as the charged particles drift in crossed fields: an 
inhomogeneous magnetic field and an electric field perpendicular to the magnetic field. The 
ions move across the gradient or curved field due to the E x B drift velocity affected by the 
crossed fields [42]. The drifting negatively and positively charged ions move in opposite 
directions perpendicular to plane formed by B and the direction of the magnetic field gradient 
or the plane in which B has curvature. In each case, the separated ions generate a voltage at 
opposing capacitors that are parallel to the plane with a concomitant decrease of the thermal 
energy of the ions. The generated voltage has a corresponding electric field which is 
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perpendicular to the magnetic flux B having a perpendicular gradient or curvature. Thus, the 
energy is converted in crossed imposed magnetic and resultant electric fields. The magnetic 
flux B perpendicular to the electric field prevents the charges from flowing along the electric 
field and canceling it 

High conversion efficiencies are possible. In the case that the magnetic field decreases 
by a factor of three across the transverse gradient, and the initial kinetic energy is primarily in 
the parallel direction, the efficiency may be 90% [39-40]. 



5.1.4. Post or Venetian Blind Direct Power Converter 



A Post or Venetian blind direct power converter described by Moir and Freis [43-44] 
comprises a magnetic mirror which is a source of a directional flow of ions from the 
BlackLight power cell as described for the mirror-MHD case. The Post converter further 
comprises an electrostatic collector which deflects electrons at a first set of negatively biased 
electrodes, then stops the positive ions at a series of positively biased electrodes to convert the 
axial kinetic energy into electrical energy. High efficiencies (e.g. 86 %) have been achieved 
[43]. 

In the plasma formed by the BlackLight Process, the electrons have greater energy than 
the positive ions. Thus, in the application of a Post direct converter to the BlackLight plasma, 
the positive ions are separated from the electrons at a first set of electrodes, and the energetic 
electrons are stopped at a second set of electrodes as the primary source of power conversion. 

The power produced by the BlackLight Process and the converted power may be 
matched such that a steady state of power production and power flow from the cell may be 
achieved. The rate of the hydrogen catalysis reaction may be controlled by controlling the total 
pressure, the atomic hydrogen pressure, the catalyst pressure, the particular catalyst, and the 
cell temperature. Very fast response times may be achieved by controlling the rate of reaction 
and plasma formation with an applied electric or magnetic field which influences the catalysis 
rate. Plasma and a direct converter can respond essentially instantaneously. Thus, 
unprecedented load following capability is possible. 

The plasma formed by the BlackLight Process shown in Figure 1 and a direct energy 
converter test-bed shown in Figure 2 have been tested independently. Current work is in 
progress on selecting the most commercially competitive option for converting the BlackLight 
Process generated plasma into electricity. 
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5.2. Power Balance Analysis 

The commercial unit would comprise a 3-stage power generator. Stage 1 would be 
electrolysis to provide hydrogen fuel; stage 2— production of plasma in a gas cell; and stage 
3 — conversion of plasma to electricity. 

Using even relatively conservative assumptions for reaction yield and power density, a 
competitive power generation unit appears easily possible: (1) Production of about 100 times 
electrical power as electrolysis power, (2) Production of green emission (oxygen only) zero 
CO2 emission; (3) No fossil-fuel combustion by-products; (4) Essentially no waste heat since 
the direct converter is not a heat engine; (5) Tremendously more efficient at energy conversion 
to electricity; and (5) Projected to dominate the home and microdistributed markets. 

5.3. Comparison with Competing Microdistributed Technologies 

The Company's process may start with water as the hydrogen source and convert it to 
HHCs; whereas, fuel cells typically require a hydrocarbon fuel and an expensive reformer to 
convert hydrocarbons to hydrogen and carbon dioxide. The Company's plasma to electric 
conversion technology with no reformer, no fuel cost, creation of a valuable chemical by- 
product, and significantly lower capital costs and O&M costs are anticipated to result in 
household units that are competitive with central power and significantly superior to competing 
microdistributed power technology such as fuel cells and micro combustion turbines. With a 
focus on large scale production of microdistributed devices, the Company anticipates rapid 
penetration of the electricity energy market. In this case, the Company plans to form strategic 
alliances with component manufacturers, systems assemblers, and service companies to 
provide power for consumers with units under lease or by sale. The service companies may be 
utilities. Other services or utility companies such as water, gas, telephone, cable, plumbing, 
and HYAC companies are also potential partners. The Company may have its plasma-electric 
power cell manufactured under contract or license. Alternatively, the Company may 
manufacture the units itself. 
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Table 3. Economics of International 
Fuel Cells Corp. 



Basis: Installed Cost < $l f 000/kW DOE Credit— $3,000 kW 

Capital Recovery Factor — 12% 

Annual Load Factor— 95% (8,322 hrs of operation) 

Electric Efficiency (higher heating value)— 36% 

Heat Rate— 9,480 Btu / kWh 

Waste Heat Recovery as Hot Water 

(Equivalent to 875,000 Btu/hr of fuel input at 80% efficiency) 
Implicit Overall Thermal Efficiency — 82% 
Natural Gas Cost— $3.50 / million Btu 



Cents/kWh 

Capital Charges 4.3 

Fuel 3.3 

O&M 2.0* 

Subtotal 9.6 

Hot Water Credit -1.5 

Net Power Cost 8.1 



* Includes $600/kW overhaul costs every six years 



Some of the competitive advantages of BlackLight Power generation over the 
competing microdistributed technologies fuel cells and micro combustion turbines are no fuel 
costs, no fuel handling issues nor pollution, not a heat engine and not electrochemical,, no 
reformer, solid state device, chemically-generated plasma with proven microwave technology, 
linearly scalable, cost competitive (lower capital and O&M costs), long product lifetime, 
appliance-like, load following, no grid connection (gas or electric for fuel or load leveling), 
high 9's power capability, closed system, and valuable solid chemical by-product. 

With strategic alliances, the Company plans to develop, manufacture, and market a unit 
of approximately twenty five kilowatt electric (25 kWe) which is a desirable size for a modular 
uninterruptable power supply for the premium power market. 25 kWe is also capable of 
providing for the total power requirements of a single family residence or a light commercial 
load. The potential advantages of the Company's power system compared to fuel cells are (1) 
zero fuel costs, (2) capital and O&M costs that are 10% that of fuel cells, and (3) valuable 
chemicals are produced rather than pollutants such as carbon dioxide. Thereby, the cost per 
kilowatt of electric generated by the Company's plasma-electric power cell is projected to be 
about 10% of that of a fuel cell. In addition, an energy consumer may also derive revenue by 
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selling power back onto the distribution system when the full capacity of the system is not 
required by such consumer. 

The components required to produce a BlackLight power system such as a vacuum 
vessel and magnets are mass manufacturable. For implementation in the third world and 
acquisition of market share in the first world, the plasma-electric cell requires essentially no 
fuel and fuel distribution infrastructure, no regional or on-site pipelines, no utility connection 
(gas or electrical), no electric lines, and no specialized or centralized manufacturing expertise. 
In each category, competing technologies are at a competitive disadvantage which could 
prevent broad adoption even if they were viable based on logistics and costs. 

Fuel cells are not cost competitive with BlackLight technology. The cost of electricity 
with a molten carbonate fuel cell which has a much lower capital cost compared to a proton 
exchange membrane fuel (PEM) is given in Table 3. The projected capital cost for a 
BlackLight 5 — 25 kW plasma-electric system is about $25/kW based on Freis* projections for a 
Post converter [43] which is comparable to projections for a gyrotron system [6], A mirror 
MHD system is projected to be less than that of a Post converter. 

Also with strategic alliances, the Company further plans to develop, manufacture, and 
market a unit of approximately 1 MWe. One to ten of these units should provide the total 
power load requirements of a central power grid substation. The potential advantages of the 
Company* s power system compared to central power are the same as with plasma-electric 
power cell. The cost per kilowatt of electric generated by the Company's plasma-electric 
power cell is projected to be about 20% of that of central power (see Table 2). With the 
installation of substation units, light commercial, and residential units, all components of the 
present central power generation infrastructure upstream from the substation may be 
eliminated. Some infrastructure components that may be eliminated by the Company's 
technology with associated cost savings are: (1) high voltage transformers, (2) high voltage 
transmission lines, and (3) central power plants, including their associated turbines, fuel and 
pollution handling systems, ash, pollution, coal trains, coal mines, gas pipelines, gas fields, 
super tankers, oil fields, nuclear power plants, uranium processing plants, and uranium mines. 

5.4. Motive Power — Plasma-Electric and Battery 

The capital cost for BlackLight power for motive power are comparable to the cost of 
an automotive internal combustion engine. Whereas, fuel cells are two orders of magnitude too 
expensive and require trillions of dollars to be invested in a hydrocarbon to hydrogen refueling 
system. In contrast, a motive power plant based on BlackLight technology uses water as the 
fuel and requires no infrastructure. The Company is considering several promising options to 
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commercialize its process in the motive power market. In addition to stationary power, the 
plasma-electric system may be used for motive power. The Company is also developing a high 
voltage battery which may power an electric vehicle. 

5.6. Conclusion 

The BlackLight Process has potentially very broad applications including: electrical 
power generation, space and process heating, motive power, and production of HHCs. 

The technology generates plasma and heat from hydrogen, which may be obtained from 
ordinary water. The implications of this development could be significant. If the technology 
becomes proven, then the energy from this process could possibly be used to cleanly and 
cheaply meet the world's demand for thermal, chemical, and mechanical energy as well as 
electricity. Over time, it may be possible to replace or retrofit coal-fired, gas-fired, and oil- 
fired electric power plants. This would help to abate global warming and air and water 
pollution. Moreover, it may be possible to replace or retrofit some of the world's nuclear 
power plants. With BlackLight technology, an opportunity exists to dramatically reduce the 
complexity and the cost of the generation station, which includes fuel handling, thermal 
generation, thermal to electrical conversion, pollution abatement and spent fuel disposal or 
storage systems. 

The Company is focusing on possible electrical and heating applications for its 
technology including a fit with a converter to make electricity. Electrical power generation 
with the Company's plasma-electric power technology may represent a major opportunity to 
use a microdistributed system to replace existing infrastructure at considerable savings in 
capital and generation costs. Residential/light commercial units, substation units, and a low 
voltage local distribution system could replace the central power based current system. 
Adaptation of the Company's technology is facilitated by the deregulation of the utility industry 
and the demand for autonomous microdistributed power in developing countries. 
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THE GRAND UNIFIED THEORY OF CLASSICAL 

QUANTUM MECHANICS 

Randell L. Mills* 
1. INTRODUCTION 

A theory of classical quantum mechanics (CQM), derived from first principles, 1 
successfully applies physical laws on all scales. The classical wave equation is solved 
with the constraint that a bound electron cannot radiate energy. The mathematical 
formulation for zero radiation based on Maxwell's equations follows from a derivation by 
Haus. 2 The function that describes the motion of the electron must not possess spacetime 
Fourier components that are synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of light. 
CQM gives closed form solutions for the atom, including the stability of the n=\ state 
and the instability of the excited states, the equation of the photon and electron in excited 
states, the equation of the free electron, and photon which predict the wave particle 
duality behavior of particles and light The current and charge density functions of the 
electron may be directly physically interpreted. For example, spin angular momentum 
results from the motion of negatively charged mass moving systematically, and the 
equation for angular momentum, rip, can be applied directly to the wave function, 
called an orbitsphere (a current density function), that describes the electron. The 
magnetic moment of a Bohr magneton, Stem Gerlach experiment, g factor, Lamb shift, 
resonant line width and shape, selection rules, correspondence principle, wave particle 
duality, excited states, reduced mass, rotational energies, and momenta, orbital and spin 
splitting, spin-orbital coupling, Knight shift, and spin-nuclear coupling are derived in 
closed form equations based on Maxwell's equations. The calculations agree with 
experimental observations. 

For or any kind of wave advancing with limiting velocity and capable of transmitting 
signals, the equation of front propagation is the same as the equation for the front of a 
light wave. By applying this condition to electromagnetic and gravitational fields at 
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particle production, the Schwarzschild metric (SM) is derived from the classical wave 
equation which modifies general relativity to include conservation of spacetime in 
addition to momentum and matter/energy. The result gives a natural relationship between 
Maxwell's equations, special relativity, and general relativity. It gives gravitation from 
the atom to the cosmos. The Universe is time harmonically oscillatory in matter energy 
and spacetime expansion and contraction with a minimum radius that is the gravitational 
radius. In closed form equations with fundamental constants only, CQM gives the 
deflection of light by stars, the precession of the perihelion of Mercury, the particle 
masses, the Hubble constant, the age of the Universe, the observed acceleration of the 
expansion, the power of the Universe, the power spectrum of the Universe, the 
microwave background temperature, the uniformity of the microwave background 
radiation, the micro kelvin spatial variation of the microwave background radiation, the 
observed violation of the GZK cutoff, the mass density, the large scale structure of the 
Universe, and the identity of dark matter which matches the criteria for the structure of 
galaxies. In a special case wherein the gravitational potential energy density of a 
blackhole equals that of the Plank mass, matter converts to energy and spacetime expands 
with the release of a gamma-ray burst. The singularity in the SM is eliminated. 

2. COSMOLOGICAL THEORY BASED ON MAXWELL'S EQUATIONS 

Maxwell's equations and special relativity are based on the law of propagation of a 
electromagnetic wave front in the form 

l/c : (8©/8/ J 1 - ISv/Sx? + (So/Sy) 1 + (do/biof ] = 0 ( 1 ) 

For any kind of wave advancing with limiting velocity and capable of rransmittirig 
signals, the equation of front propagation is the same as the equation for the front of a 
light wave. Thus, the equation l/c 2 (Soo/Sf) 2 -(grackof = 0 acquires a general character; 
it is more general than Maxwell's equations from which Maxwell originally derived it. 

A discovery of the present work is that the classical wave equation governs: (1) the 
motion of bound electrons, (2) the propagation of any form of energy, (3) measurements 
between inertial frames of reference such as time, mass, momentum, and length 
(Minkowski tensor), (4) fundamental particle production and the conversion of matter to 
energy, (5) a relativistic correction of spacetime due to particle production or annihilation 
(Schwarzschild metric), (6) the expansion and contraction of the Universe, (7) the basis 
of the relationship between Maxwell's equations, Planck's equation, the de Broglie 
equation, Newton's laws, and special, and general relativity. 

The relationship between the time interval between ticks / of a clock in motion with 
velocity v relative to an observer and the time interval / 0 between ticks on a clock at rest 
relative to an observer 3 is 

(ct) 2 = (cto) 2 + (vt) 2 . (2) 

Thus, the time dilation relationship based on the constant maximum speed of light c in 
any inertial frame is t = t 0 /^]\-{y 2 /c 2 ). The metric for Euclidean space is the 
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Minkowski tensor rj^ . In this case, the separation of proper time between two events x* 1 
and x" + dx» is dx 2 =-r) dx»dx\ 



3. THE EQUIVALENCE OF THE GRAVITATIONAL MASS AND THE 
INERTIAL MASS 

The equivalence of the gravitational mass and the inertial mass m^/m, = universal 
constant which is predicted by Newton's law of mechanics and gravitation is 
experimentally confirmed to less 1 X 10*' l . 4 In physics, the discovery of a universal 
constant often leads to the development of an entirely new theory. From the universal 
constancy of the velocity of light c, the special theory of relativity was derived; and from 
Planck's constant h, the quantum theory was deduced. Therefore, the universal constant 
mjmi should be the key to the gravitational problem. The energy equation of Newtonian 
gravitation is 

_ 1 , GMm 1 j GMm /1X 

E = —mv =-mvJ = constant (3) 

2 r 2 r 0 

Since A, the angular momentum per unit mass, is h = L/m = |rxv| = r^sinfy, the 
eccentricity e may be written as 

wl+ ( v ''-T)^ ; " 2 ' (4) 

where m is the inertial mass of a particle, v 0 is the speed of the particle, r 0 is the distance 
of the particle from a massive object, § is the angle between the direction of motion of 
the particle and the radius vector from the object, and M is the total mass of the object 
(including a particle). The eccentricity e given by Newton's differential equations of 
motion in the case of the central field permits the classification of the orbits according to 
the total energy E 5 (column 1) and the orbital velocity squared, v*, relative to the 
gravitational velocity squared, 2GM/r 0 5 (column 2): 

£<0 v 2 0 <2GM/r Q e<\ ellipse 
£ < 0 v\< 2GM/r 0 e = 0 circle (special case of ellipse) 

E = 0 v\ = 2GM/r 0 e = I parabolic orbit 

E > 0 > 2GM/r 0 e > 1 hyperbolic orbit 



4. CONTINUITY CONDITIONS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF A PARTICLE 
FROM A PHOTON TRAVELING AT LIGHT SPEED 



A photon traveling at the speed of light gives rise to a particle with an initial radius 
equal to its Compton wavelength bar. 
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r = X r 



(5) 



The particle must have an orbital velocity equal to Newtonian gravitational escape 
velocity v f of the antiparticle. 



\2Gm \2Gr% 



(6) 



The eccentricity is one. The orbital energy is zero. The particle production trajectory 
is a parabola relative to the center of mass of the antiparticle. 

4.1 A Gravitational Field as a Front Equivalent to Light Wave Front 

The particle with a finite gravitational mass gives rise to a gravitational field that 
travels out as a front equivalent to a light wave front The form of the outgoing 
gravitational field front traveling at the speed of light is /(/ - r/c) and dx 2 is given by 



<h l = /(r> 3 - Wf(rYdr* + r 2 dtf + r 2 sin 2 Qd$ 2 ] 



(7) 



The speed of tight as a constant maximum as well as phase matching and continuity 
conditions of the electromagnetic and gravitational waves require the following form of 
the squared displacements: 



(8) 
(9) 



In order that the wave front velocity does not exceed c in any frame, spacetime must 
undergo time dilation and length contraction due to the particle production event. The 
derivation and result of spacetime time dilation is analogous to the derivation and result 
of special relativistic time dilation wherein the relative velocity of two inertial frames 
replaces the gravitational velocity. 

The general form of the metric due to the relativistic effect on spacetime due to mass 
m 0 with v, given by Eq. (6) is 



di 2 



(10) 



The gravitational radius, r r of each orbitsphere of the particle production event, each of 
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mass m 0 and the corresponding general form of the metric are respectively 



d S = - jJ ^ _ij dr 2 + rW + r : sin 1 W 



(ID 
(12) 



The metric for non-euclidean space due to the relativistic effect on spacetime due to 
mass m a is 



1 . 



\r*sin 2 Q 



(12a) 



Masses and their effects on spacetime superimpose. The separation of propeT time between two 
events x" and jc" + dx* is 



(13) 



The Schwarzschild metricfEq. (12a)] gives the relationship whereby matter causes 
relativistic corrections to spacetime that determines the curvature of spacetime and is the 
origin of gravity. 

4.2. Particle Production Continuity Conditions from Maxwell's Equations, and the 
Schwarzchild Metric 

The photon to particle event requires a transition state that is continuous wherein the 
velocity of a transition state orbitsphere is the speed of light The radius, r, is the 
Compton wavelength bar, x c , given by Eq. (5). At production, the Planck equation 
energy, the electric potential energy, and the magnetic energy are equal to moc 2 . 

The Schwarzschild metric gives the relationship whereby matter causes relativistic 
corrections to spacetime that determines the masses of fundamental particles. 
Substitution of r = X c ; dr = 0 ; dQ = 0 ; sin 2 9 = 1 into the Schwarzschild metric gives 



^ c \ c 



(14) 



with v 1 = c 2 , the relationship between the proper time and the coordinate time is 
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(15) 



When the orbitsphere velocity is the speed of light, continuity conditions based on 
the constant maximum speed of light given by Maxwell's equations are mass energy = 
Planck equation energy = electric potential energy = magnetic energy = mass/spacetime 
metric energy. Therefore, m 0 c l = W -V - - E, pecttiim 

^•"•^•**T^-**T^--!=M- (16) 



mj. 2 c 4to (> X c (27imJX 3 c IsecV2Gm 

The continuity conditions based on the constant rnaximum speed of light given by 
the Schwarzschild metric are: 

proper time gravitational wave condition gravitational mass phase matching „ 
coordinate time electromagnetic wave condition charge/inertial mass phase matching 




proper time , , _ , t 
coordinate rime « 



5. MASSES OF FUNDAMENTAL PARTICLES 

Each of the Planck equation energy, electric energy, and magnetic energy 
corresponds to a particle given by the relationship between the proper time and the 
coordinate time. The electron and down-down-up neutron correspond to the Planck 
equation energy. The muon and strange-strange-channed neutron correspond to the 
electric energy. The tau and bottom-bottom- top neutron correspond to the magnetic 
energy. The particle must possess the escape velocity v f relative to the antrparticle where 
v g <c. According to Newton's law of gravitation, the eccentricity is one and the particle 
production trajectory is a parabola relative to the center of mass of the antiparticle. 

5.1. The Electron- Antielectron Lepton Pair 

A clock is defined in terms of a self consistent system of units used to measure the 
particle mass. The proper time of the particle is equated with the coordinate time 
according to the Schwarzschild metric corresponding to light speed. The special 
relativistic condition corresponding to the Planck energy gives the mass of the electron. 
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m ( =9.1097*l<T"*g-18eK/c I fv J = 9.1094 A" lO'" kg , 
"♦^p^^^S^IO- 51 **. 

5.2. Down-Down-Up Neutron (DDU) 

The corresponding equarion for production of the neutron is 



(20) 

(21) 
(22) 



2* 



2*A 



1 



2G 



3cf27t/A 



3 |_2it 2teJ 

1. 6749*1 (T 17 *g 



3 L2ti 2ti J 



2S!>£*y =1.6744*10-"^ 



2G J 



6. GRAVITATIONAL POTENTIAL ENERGY 

The gravitational radius, a 0 or r G , of an orbitsphere of mass m 0 is defined as 

when the r c - rj = X c , the gravitational potential energy equals myc 1 
r - -X - ^ 



(23) 

(24) 
(25) 



The mass m 0 is the Planck mass, m^ y 



(26) 

(27) 
(28) 

(29) 



the corresponding gravitational velocity, v G , is defined as 
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(30) 



6.1. Relationship of the Equivalent Planck Mass Particle Production Energies 

For the Plank mass particle, the relationships corresponding to Eq. (16) are: (mass 
energy = Planck equation energy = electric potential energy = magnetic energy = 
gravitational potential energy = mass/spacetiine metric energy) 

(3D 



m o c l =h(o = V = E^ = E^ = 

h 1 e 1 n\i 0 e 2 h 2 



m Q c 2 = h(j> = - 



., M 0 eV jGm^ (he _ ah /X^ 1 



These equivalent energies give the particle masses in terms of the gravitational 
velocity, v G , and the Planck mass, m u 



2h 



2h V^X C * 



2k c c 



(33) 



6.2. Planck Mass Particles 



A pair of particles each of the Planck mass corresponding to the gravitational 
potential energy is not observed since the velocity of each transition state orbitsphere is 
the gravitational velocity, v G that in this case is the speed of light; whereas, the 

Newtonian gravitational escape velocity v g is the speed of light In this case, an 
electromagnetic wave of mass energy equivalent to the Planck mass travels in a circular 
orbit about the center of mass of another electromagnetic wave of mass energy equivalent 
to the Planck mass wherein the eccentricity is equal to zero and the escape velocity can 
never be reached. The Planck mass is a "measuring stick." The extraordinarily high 
Planck mass {Jftc/G = 2.18 A" 10"* kg) is the unobtainable mass bound imposed by the 
angular momentum and speed of the photon relative to the gravitational constant It is 
analogous to the unattainable bound of the speed of light for a particle possessing finite 
rest mass imposed by the Minkowski tensor. 

6.3. Astrophysical Implications of Planck Mass Particles 

The limiting speed of light elirninates the singularity problem of Einstein's equation 
that arises as the radius of a blackhole equals the Schwarzschild radius. General relativity 
with the singularity eliminated resolves the paradox of the infinite propagation velocity 
required for the gravitational force in order to explain why the angular momentum of 
objects orbiting a gravitating body does not increase due to the finite propagation delay of 
the gravitational force according to special relativity. 6 When the gravitational potential 
energy density of a massive body such as a blackhole equals that of a particle having the 
Planck mass, the matter may transition to photons of the Planck mass. Even light from a 
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blackhole will escape when the decay rate of the trapped matter with the concomitant 
spacetime expansion is greater than the effects of gravity which oppose this expansion. 
Gamma-ray bursts are the most energetic phenomenon known that can release an 
explosion of gamma rays packing 100 times more energy than a supernova explosion. 7 
The annihilation of a blackhole may be the source of y-ray bursts. The source may be due 
to conversion of matter to photons of the Planck mass/energy which may also give rise to 
cosmic rays which are the most energetic particles known, and their origin is also a 
mystery. 8 According to the GZK cutoff, the cosmic spectrum cannot extend beyond 5 X 
\Q l9 eV, but AGASA, the world's largest air shower array, has shown that the spectrum is 
extending beyond \tf 0 eV without any clear sign of cutoff. 9 Photons each of the Planck 
mass may be the source of these inexplicably energetic cosmic rays. 

7. RELATIONSHIP OF MATTER TO ENERGY AND SPACETIME EXPANSION 

The Schwarzschild metric gives the relationship whereby matter causes relativistic 
corrections to spacetime. The limiting velocity c results in the contraction of spacetime 
due to particle production, which is given by 2nr t where r t is the gravitational radius of 

the particle. This has implications for the expansion of spacetime when matter converts to 
energy. Q the mass/energy to expansion/contraction quotient of spacetime is given by the 
ratio of the mass of a particle at production divided by Tthe period of production. 

£ = ^ = ^ = __^_ = -£L = 3.22*10"-^. (34) 
T 27tr g 2n 4nG sec 

c c 2 

c 

The gravitational equations with the equivalence of the particle production energies 
[Eq. (16)] permit the conservation of mass/energy (E=mc 2 ) and spacetime (c 2 /4ttG=3. 22 
X 10* kg/sec). With the conversion of 3.22 X 10* kg of matter to energy, spacetime 
expands by 1 sec. The photon has inertial mass and angular momentum, but due to 
Maxwell's equations and the implicit special relativity it does not have a gravitational 
mass. 

7.1. Cosmological Consequences 

The Universe is closed (it is finite but with no boundary). It is a 3-sphere Universe- 
Riemannian three dimensional hyperspace plus time of constant positive curvature at 
each r- sphere. The Universe is oscillatory in matter/energy and spacetime with a finite 
minimum radius, the gravitational radius. Spacetime expands as mass is released as 
energy which provides the basis of the atomic, thermodynamic,' and cosmological arrows 
of time. Different regions of space are isothermal even though they are separated by 
greater distances than that over which light could travel during the time of the expansion 
of the Universe. 10 Presently, stars and large scale structures exist which are older than the 
elapsed time of the present expansion as stellar, galaxy, and supercluster evolution 
occurred during the contraction phase. 11-17 The maximum power radiated by the Universe 
which occurs at the beginning of the expansion phase is Pv=c s /4tcG = 2.89 X ltf l W. 
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Observations beyond the beginning of the expansion phase are not possible since the 
Universe is entirely matter filled. 

7.2. The Period of Oscillation of the Universe Based on Closed Propagation of Light 

Mass/energy is conserved during harmonic expansion and contraction. The 
gravitational potential energy E^ given by Eq. (28) with m 0 = m v is equal to m^c 2 when 
the radius of the Universe r is the gravitational radius r G . The gravitational velocity v G 
[Eq. (30) with r=r c and m Q - m u ] is the speed of light in a circular orbit wherein the 
eccentricity is equal to zero and the escape velocity from the Universe can never be 
reached. The period of the oscillation of the Universe and the period for light to 
transverse the Universe corresponding to the gravitational radius r G must be equal. The 
harmonic oscillation period, T, is 



where the mass of the Universe, m v , is approximately 2 X 10 34 Ag. (The initial mass of 
the Universe of 2 X lO 54 ^ is based on internal consistency with the size, age, Hubble 
constant, temperature, density of matter, and power spectrum.) Thus, the observed 
Universe will expand as mass is released as photons for 4.92 X 10 M years. At this point in 
its world line, the Universe will obtain its maximum size and begin to contract 

8. THE DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION OF THE RADIUS OF THE UNIVERSE 

Based on conservation of mass/energy {E=mc 2 ) and spacetime (c*/4nG=l.22 X 10 34 
kg/sec). The Universe behaves as a simple harmonic oscillator having a restoring force, 
F, which is proportional to the radius. The proportionality constant, k , is given in terms 
of the potential energy, E y gained as the radius decreases from the maximum expansion to 
the minimum contraction. 



Since the gravitational potential energy E^ is equal to myc 2 when the radius of the 
Universe r is the gravitational radius r Q 




2nr a _ InGmy _ 2tiG(2 X 10* kg) 
c c c 



= 3 . 1 0 * 1 0" j*c = 9. 83 ;n 0 1 1 >*ars , 



(35) 




(37) 



And, the differential equation of the radius of the Universe, K is 




K = 0. 



(38) 
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The maximum radius of the Universe, the amplitude, r 0 , of the time harmonic 
variation in the radius of the Universe, is given by the quotient of the total mass of the 
Universe and Q, the mass/energy to expansion/contraction quotient. 



_ v _ 

,= Q = 



m v _2X\tf*kg 



1.97 AM 0" light years. 



(39) 



4nG 



4nG 



The minimum radius which corresponds to the gravitational radius r v given by Eq. (1 1) 
with m Q =mu is 3.12 X 10 11 light years. When the radius of the Universe is the 
gravitational radius, r v the proper time is equal to the coordinate time by Eq. ( 1 5) and the 
gravitational escape velocity v g of the Universe is the speed of light. The radius of the 
Universe as a function of time is 







f > 




r \ 


2m 




2Gm v cmy 


cm v 

—cos 

c 




2nr G 




c 1 c 3 


2nGm u 


\ c J 




. 4tiG, 


4^G 


{ c> ) 



(40) 



The expansion/contraction rate, K , is given by time derivative of Eq. (40) 



\< = AncXW i sin 



2nt 



km 

sec 



(41) 



9. THE HUBBLE CONSTANT 

The Hubble constant is given by the ratio of the expansion rate given in units of 
km/sec divided by the radius of the expansion in Mpc. The radius of expansion is 
equivalent to the radius of the light sphere with an origin at the time point when the 
Universe stopped contracting and started to expand. 



H = - 





f > 
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km 
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27cGm t/ 


sec 
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tMpc 



tMpc 



(42) 



for / = 10 w light years = 3.069 X \0'Mpc , the Hubble constant, Ho, is 78.6 km/sec Mpc. The 
experimental value is 18 Ho=80 ± 17 km/sec Mpc. 



10. THE DENSITY OF THE UNIVERSE AS A FUNCTION OF TIME 

The density of the Universe as a function of time py(f) is given by the ratio of the 
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mass as a function of time and the volume as a function of time. 



3 4 



2nt 



1 + COS 



2nGm u 



(43) 



2Gm u cm u 
AnG) 



AnG 



2icGm t , 



for t - 10 10 light years , p u = 1,7 X 10" n g/cm s The density of luminous matter of stars and 



gas of galaxies is about p v = 2 X 10~ 31 g/cm y . 19-20 



11. THE POWER OF THE UNIVERSE AS A FUNCTION OF TIME, P„{t) 



From E ~ mc and Eq. (34), 



2iu 



1 + COJ 



2w c 



(44) 



For t = 10'° /(g/»/ years ^(0= 2.88 A" 10" . The observed power is consistent with 
that predicted. 



12. THE TEMPERATURE OF THE UNIVERSE AS A FUNCTION OF TIME 

The temperature of the Universe as a function of time, 7[,(f), follows from the 
Stefan-Boltzmann law. 



_JL_ \*M 



(45) 



The calculated uniform temperature is about 2.7 K which is in agreement with the 
observed microwave background temperature. 10 



13. POWER SPECTRUM OF THE COSMOS 

The power spectrum of the cosmos, as measured by the Las Campanas Survey, 
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generally follows the prediction of cold dark matter on the scales of 200 million to 600 
million light-years. However, the power increases dramatically on scales of 600 million 
to 900 million light-years. The infinitesimal temporal displacement, df, is given by Eq. 
(13). 

The relationship between the proper time and the coordinate time is 
x ,,f^._,fl. (46) 
The power maximum in the proper frame occurs at 



t = 5 X 10* light years 1 ^ X \0" light years = m x {q6 ^ ^ (4?) 
y 3 . 22 X 1 0 light years 

The power maximum of the current observable Universe is predicted to occur on the 
scale of 880 X 10 6 light years. There is excellent agreement between the predicted value 
and the experimental value of 600-900 X 10 6 light years} 1 



14. THE EXPANSION/CONTRACTION ACCELERATION, X 

The expansion/contraction acceleration rate, X , is given by the time derivative of 
Eq. (41). 



X - 2 Ti cos 



2nt 



. 5 = H, x 78.7c J — s ] — ^— (48) 

^3.01 XI0 J A/pcJ sec-Mpc 



The differential in the radius of the Universe, AK , due to its acceleration is given by 
AX = 1/2XV . The differential in expanded radius for the elapsed time of expansion, 
t = 10 10 light years corresponds to a decease in brightness of a supemovae standard candle 
of about an order of magnitude of that expected where the distance is taken as AX . This 
result based on the predicted rate of acceleration of the expansion is consistent with the 
experimental observatioa 21 " 23 

Furthermore, the microwave background radiation image obtained by the 
Boomerang telescope 24 is consistent with a Universe of nearly flat geometry since the 
commencement of its expansion. The data is consistent with a large offset radius of the 
Universe with a fractional increase in size since the commencement of expansion about 
10 billion years ago. 
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15. THE PERIODS OF SPACETIME EXPANSION/CONTRACTION AND 
PARTICLE DECAY/PRODUCTION FOR THE UNIVERSE ARE EQUAL 

The period of the expansion/contraction cycle of the radius of the Universe, T, is 
given by Eq. (35). It follows from the Poynring power theorem with spherical radiation 
that the transition lifetimes are given by the ratio of energy and the power of the 
transition. 

_ energy [ftco] 

power 



2tiU 2 JVmo 2* U + I.A 3 J fofoi (49) 

Exponential decay applies to electromagnetic energy decay h(t) = e T 'u(t). The 
coordinate time is imaginary because energy transitions are spacelike due spacetime 
expansion from matter to energy conversion. For example, the mass of the electron (a 
fundamental particle) is given by 

7== = - = «* 'sec, (50) 



where v f is Newtonian gravitational velocity [Eq. (6)]. When the gravitational radius r g 
is the radius of the Universe, the proper time is equal to the coordinate time by Eq. (15), 
and the gravitational escape velocity v, of the Universe is the speed of light Replacement 
of the coordinate time, f, by the spacelike time, if, gives 



W« *«|«"*] -cofyf, (51) 

where the period is T [Eq. (35)]. The continuity conditions based on the constant 
maximum speed of light (Maxwell's equations) are given by Eqs. (16). The continuity 
conditions based on the constant maximum speed of light (Schwarzschild metric) are 
given by Eqs. (17-18). The periods of spacetime expansion/contraction and particle 
decay/production for the Universe are equal because only the particles which satisfy 
Maxwell's equations and the relationship between proper time and coordinate time 
imposed by the Schwarzschild metric may exist 



16. WAVE EQUATION 



The general form of the light front wave equations is given by Eq. (1). The equation 
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of the radius of the Universe, t< , may be written as 
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2Cn\ v cm u 


cm v 




—cos 
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^ 4nG ) 


~4nG I 



(52) 



which is a solution of the wave equation for a light wave front. 



17. CONCLUSION 

Maxwell's equations, Planck's equation, the de Broglie equation, Newton's laws, 
and special, and general relativity are unified. 
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The grand unified theory of classical quantum mechanics 



Randell L. Mills*- 1 
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Abstract 



A theory of classical quantum mechanics (CQM) is derived from first principles that successful] 
on all scales. Using Maxwell's equations, the classical wave equation is solved with the con: 
cannot radiate energy. By further application of Maxwell's equations to electromagnetic and 
production, the Schwarzschild metric (SM) is derived from the classical wave equation whj " 
include conservation of spacctime in addition to momentum and matter/energy. The result 
Maxwell's equations, special relativity, and general relativity. It gives gravitation " 
Published by Elsevier Science Ltd on behalf of the International Association for HydjBggfEnergy. 



I. Introduction 

A theory of classical quantum mechanics (CQM), derived 
from first principles, successfully applies physical laws on , ^ 
all scales [1]. The classical wave equation is solved witfl* 
the constraint that a bound electron cannot radiate en^fcy.-: 
The mathematical formulation for zero radiation 
Maxwell's equations follows from a deri vadoj^y -?§uv; 
[2]. The function that describes the motion 
must not possess spacetime Fourier con 
synchronous with waves traveling at. * 
CQM gives closed form solutions for t 
stability of the n = 1 state and 





1e>rj*fj£ical laws 
a} bound electron 
jpnaJtrjelds at particle 
leral relativity to 
relationship between 
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states, the equation of the 
states, the equation of the 
predict the wave 
light The current an< 
tron may be 
spin angular 
tively charged 
for angular-' 




light 
the 

of the excited 
in excited 
photon which 
ior of particles and 
functions of the elec- 
interpreted. For example. 
Its from the motion of nega- 
g systematically, and the equation 
r x p, can be applied directly to the 



wave function & Went density function) that describes the 
electron. The magnetic moment of a Bohr magneton, Stern 
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fit, g factor, Lamb shift, resonant line width 3 5 
tion rules, correspondence principle, wave 
gcle ^BaTity, excited states, reduced mass, rotational 37 
p, and momenta, orbital and spin splitting, spin- 
\ coupling, Knight shift, and spin-nuclear coupling, 39 
ionization energies of two election atoms, elastic electron 
scattering from helium atoms, and the nature of the chemical 4 1 
bond are derived in closed form equations based on 
Maxwell's equations. The calculations agree with experi- 43 
mental observations. 

For any kind of wave advancing with limiting velocity and 45 
capable of transmitting signals, the equation of front prop- 
agation is the same as the equation for the front of a light 47 
wave. By applying this condition to electromagnetic and 
gravitational fields at particle production, the Schwarzschild 49 
metric (SM) is derived from the classical wave equation 
which modifies general relativity to include conservation of 5 1 
spacetime in addition to momentum and matter/energy. The 
result gives a natural relationship between Maxwell's equa- 53 
tions, special relativity, and general relativity. It gives grav- 
itation from the atom to the cosmos. The universe is time 55 
harmonically oscillatory in matter energy and spacetime ex- 
pansion and contraction with a minimum radius that is the 57 
gravitational radius. In closed form equations with funda- 
mental constants only, CQM gives the deflection of light by 59 
stars, the precession of the perihelion of Mercury, the par- 
ticle masses, the Hubble constant, the age of the universe, 61 
the observed acceleration of the expansion, the power of the 
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universe, the power spectrum of the universe, the microwave 
background temperature, the uniformity of the microwave 
background radiation at 2.7 K with the microkclvin spa- 
tial variation observed by the DASI, the observed violation 
of the GZK cutoff, the mass density, the large-scale struc- 
ture of the universe, and the identity of dark matter which 
matches the criteria for the structure of galaxies. In a special 
case wherein the gravitational potential energy density of a 
blackhole equals that of the Plank mass, matter converts to 
energy and spacetime expands with the release of a gamma 
ray burst The singularity in the SM is eliminated. 



2. Classical quantum theory of the atom based on 
Maxwell's equations 

One-electron atoms include the hydrogen atom, He + , 
Li 2 *, Be**, and so on. The mass— energy and angular 
momentum of the electron are constant; this requires that 
the equation of motion of the electron be temporally and 
spatially harmonic. Thus, the classical wave equation 
applies and 



The orbitspbere has zero thickness. 
It is a two-dimensional surface. 



to 



where p(r,9,<f>,t) is the time-dependent charge-density 
function of the electron in time and space. In general, the 
wave equation has an infinite number of solutions. To ar- 
rive at the solution which represents the electron, a suitable 
boundary condition must be imposed. It is well known from ^ 
experiments that each single atomic electron of a givei 
isotope radiates to the same stable state. Thus, the p 
boundary condition of nonradiation of the bound < 
was imposed on the solution of the wave 
time-dependent charge-density function 
The condition for radiation by a moving 
by Haus [2] is that its spacetime F< 
possess components that are syncl 
eling at the speed of light Conv< 
the condition for nonradiation 
point charges that 



For nonradiative s[ati 
must NOT possess^ 
are synchrom 

light. 




that 
of moving 
function is 



ent-density function 
components that 
traveling at the speed of 



The time/J^ial^and angular solutions of the wave equa- 
tion are separafeKf The motion is time harmonic with fre- 
quency oh,. A constant angular function is a solution to the 
wave equation. The solution for the radial function which 
satisfies the boundary condition is a radial delta function 




Fig. 1. The orbitspbere is a two-dimensional spbericakpell with 
the Bohr radius of the hydrogen atom. • 



which defines a constant charge functjj 
where r n = nr\. Given time harmgj 
delta function, the relationship 1 
and the electron wavelength 





lip for the electron mass where 



Using the de Broglie 
the coordinates are spl 



s of the velocity for every point on the 
(5) 

te sum of the L, the magnitude of the angular momentum 
of each infinitesimal point of the orbitsphere of mass m<, 
must be constant The constant is ft. 



(6) 



45 A')-^'-*) 



(2) 



Thus, an electron is a spinning, two-dimensional spherical 
surface, called an electron orbitsphere, that can exist in a 
bound state at only specified distances from the nucleus as 
shown in Ftg. 1. The corresponding current function shown 
in Fig. 2 which gives rise to the phenomenon of spin is 
derived in the "Spin Function** section. 

Nonconstant functions are also solutions for the angu- 
lar functions. To be a harmonic solution of the wave equa- 
tion in spherical coordinates, these angular functions must 
be spherical harmonic functions. A zero of the spacetime 
Fourier transform of the product function of two spherical 
harmonic angular functions, a time harmonic function, and 
an unknown radial function is sought The solution for the 
radial function which satisfies the boundary condition is also 
a delta function given by Eq. (2). Thus, bound electrons 
are described by a charge-density (mass-density) function 
which is the product of a radial delta function, two angular 
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Modulation Constant Spatial Chug* 

Function Function Dettttf Punction 

(Otolal) (Spin) 




VIEW ALONG THE Z AXIS 

Fig. 2. The current partem of the orbitsphere from the perspective 
of looking along the r-axis. The current and charge density are 
confined to two dimensions atr«=«rj. The corresponding charge 
density function is uniform. 



functions (spherical harmonic functions), and a time har- 
monic function. 



pM, 0, t ) = f(r)A(9 f & /) = Kr - 



r„)A(e,<t>,t\ 




+ ♦0-0 O 




In these cases, the spherical harmonic furjctft 
to a traveling charge-density wave 
shell which gives rise to the phenol 
momentum. The orbital functions, 
stant "spin" function shown 
in the "Angular Functions" 





'ortjj£al function modulates the 
cross-sectional view). 



(spin) function- 



&The current pattern is generated over the surface by a 
' ies of nested rotations of two orthogonal great circled 
current loops where the coordinate axes rotate with the 
two orthogonal great circles. Half of the pattern is gen- 
erated as the z-axis rotates to the negative z-axis during 
a 1st set of nested rotations. The mirror image, sec- 
ond half of the partem is generated as the z-axis rotates 
back to its original direction during a 2nd set of nested 
rotations. 

3.1. Points on great circle current hop one 



23 



25 



3. Spin f unction 



The orbitspnbwTJjp function comprises 
charge-density fft%ioH with moving charge confined to 
a two-dimen%i^aJK spherical shell. The current pattern of 
the orbitsphere spin function comprises an infinite se- 
ries of correlated orthogonal great circle current loops 
wherein each point moves time harmonically with angular 
velocity 
h 

a >* = — IT- 



(8) 



*cos(Aa) -sin 2 (Aet) 


-sin(Aa)cos(Aa)' 




r ' i 


0 cos(Aa) 


-sin(Aot) 




y\ 


sin(Aa) cos(Act)sin(A<x) 


cos 2 (Act) 







and Aa / = - Act replaces Act for £^* /Aa Act = v / 2ji; 
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1 3.2, Points on great circle current loop two 



19 
21 



25 



cos(Aoc) -sin 2 (Aa) -sin(Aa)cos(Aa) 

0 cos(Aot) -sin(Aa) 

sin(Aa) cos( Aot) sin(Aa) cos 2 (Aa) 



(10) 



and Act 7 = - A<x replaces Aa for ^2^^ Act 

The orbitspbere is given by reiterations of Eqs. (9) and 
(10). The output given by the nonprimed coordinates is the 
input of the next iteration corresponding to each successive 29 
nested rotation by the infinitesimal angle where the summa- 
tion of the rotation about each of the x-axis and the y-axis is 
= V2n (1st set) and E^'^ 1 1^1 = ^ 
(2nd set). The current pattern corresponding to great circle 
current loop one and two shown with 8.49° increments of the 
infinitesimal angular variable Ao(Aa / ) of Eqs. (9) and (10) 
is shown from the perspective of looking along the z-axis 
in Fig. 2. The true orbitsphere current pattern is given as 
Aa(Aoc') approaches zero. This current pattern gives rise to 
the phenomenon corresponding to the spin quantum number 
of the electron. 

4. Magnetic field equations of the electron 

The orbitsphere is a shell of negative charge current 
prising correlated charge motion along great circles. Foi 
( = 0, the orbitsphere gives rise to a magnetic rTK>men|<8f 1 

k, ™„ — »™ rn -Up .43 



Bohr magneton [3]. 
eh 



^- = 9.274 x 10" 24 TV' 1 . 



The magnetic field of the electron s 
by 



H = —3(Ucos0- Wsin0) 




5. Stero-Orlach experiment 

27 The Stem-Gerlach experiment implies a magnetic 
moment of one Bohr magneton and an associated angular 




momentum quantum number of 1/2. 
quantum number is called the spin 
s (s= }; m,- ± i). The 
jection of the orbitsphere angular^ 
S that processes about the z^axii 
an angle of 9 = ji/3 and anrfjt 



s=± 



I- 



pro- 
an axis 
spin axis at 
T n with respect to 



(16) 



S rotates abouf^e z-axis^at the Larmor frequency. (Si), the 
time averagjp projection of the orbitsphere angular momen- 
tum ort#the^js of the applied magnetic field is 

* ^ (H) 




Electron g factor 

Conservation of angular momentum of the orbitsphere 
permits a discrete change of its kinetic angular momentum 
(r x my) by the applied magnetic field of ft/2, and con- 
comitanuy the potential angular momentum (r x eA) must 
change by —hfl, 

AL = |-rxeA (18) 

-[!-& 

In order mat the change of angular momentum, AL, equals 
zero, 4> must be 4>o = hjle, the magnetic flux quantum. The 
magnetic moment of the electron is parallel or antiparallel to 
the applied Geld only. During the spin-flip transition, power 
must be conserved. Power flow is governed by the Poynting 
power theorem. 



(19) 



V»(ExH) = 



,-|[I*h.h] 



J.E 



(20) 
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Eq. (21 ) giWs the total energy of the flip transition which 
is the sum of the energy of reorientation of the magnetic 
moment (1st term), the magnetic energy (2nd term), the 
electric energy (3rd term), and the dissipated energy of a 
fluxon treading the orbitsphere (4th term), respectively, 

A£S5 = «ib*, (22) 

where the stored magnetic energy corresponding to the 
d/dt[\fmH • H] term increases, the stored electric energy 
corresponding to the d/dt[±eoE • E] term increases, and 
the J • E term is dissipative. The spin-flip transition can be 
considered as involving a magnetic moment of g times that 
of a Bohr magneton. The g factor is redesignated the fluxon 
g factor as opposed to the anomalous g factor. The calcu- 
lated value of g/2 is 1.001159652137. The experimental 
value [4] of g/2 is 1.001159652188(4). 



7. Angular functions 

The time, radial, and angular solutions of the wave equa- 
tion are separable. Also based on the radial solution, the 
angular charge and current-density functions of the electron, 
19 A{0, <f>, /), must be a solution of the wave equation in two 
dimensions (plus time), 



17 



(23) 



21 where p(r, 9, & 0 * f(r)A(9, /) = (\/r z )S(r-r n )A(9, <fi, 
miA(9,4>,t)=Y(d,<t>)k(0 



1 



Hsinfl ( 



4z (sin 9tz) + , * , , ( £z\ J* Moment of inertia and spin and rotational energies 



V* dt* J 



A(9 t <f>, t) = 0, 



23 where u is the linear velocity oi 

charge-density functions inclw 
25 are & £ 



p{r, 9,<j>,t) = 





8. Spin and orbital parameters 

The total function that describes the spinning motion of 
each electron orbitsphere is composed of two functions. One 3 1 
function, the spin function, is spatially uniform over the 
orbitsphere, spins with a quantized angular velocity, and 33 
gives rise to spin angular momentum. The other function, 
the modulation function, can be spatially uniform in which 35 
case there is no orbital angular momentum and the magnetic 
moment of the electron orbitsphere is one Bohr magneton or 37 
not spatially uniform in which case there is orbital angular 
momentum. The modulation function also rotates with a 39 
quantized angular velocity. 

The spin function of the electron corresponds jdwftf non- 41 
radiative n = 1, t = 0 state of atomic hydrogen wfifch)& well 
known as an s state or orbital. (See Fig. ^ fB^brtJjargc 43 
function and Fig. 2 for the current funcij&n.) nSt orbitals 
with the C quantum number not equaJtfeS^^Uw constant 45 
spin function is modulated by a tm^and^bnfcai harmonic 
function as given by Eq. (26), ai&showji in Fig. 3. The 47 
modulation or traveling charg&6^ns1r$NtfVe corresponds to 
an orbital angular momenraxn^l&ttttion to a spin angular 49 
momentum. These stanfiii^e r^icalry referred to as p, d, f, 
etc. orbitals. Application^ HauYs [2] condition also pre- 51 
diets nonradiation for ixienstant spin function modulated by 
a time and spJ^enfcaJPy harmonic orbital function. There is ac-.- 53 
celeration wi(hout%diation. (Also see Abbott and Griffiths 
and Go^ecfe$6,6jF) However, in the case that such a state 55 
ariseS^a^exciiraT state by photon absorption, it is radiative 

to *radjai dipole term in its current-density function 57 
it possesses spacetime Fourier Transform components 
syncfilpnous with waves traveling at the speed of light [2]. 59 
ee Instability of Excited States" section.) 




8m$ 



■3^ 

+ (25) 



<r>o, 

P(r, 9, M =j0kr ~ r.)][rf(fl, *) 
+Re{Y?{9 > 4>)[l+e k * f ')}l 



= \ [~2^ (^) ] = 4 [l7~] * 



t >0, 



(26) 



27 = /7(cos 9) cos m<p + /?(cos 6) cos(m0 + <Ont) and a* - 0 
for m = 0. 



(27) 
(28) 



(29) 

(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
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h 1 



_ft 2 f <^-M) 1 
2/ [^ + 2^+lJ' 



)=0. 



(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
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11. Energy calculations 

From Maxwell's equations, the potential energy V, kinetic 
energy 7\ electric energy or binding energy E«, are 
■Ze 2 -ZV 



From Eq. (35), the time average rotational energy is zero- 
thus, the principal levels are degenerate except when a mag- 
netic field is applied. 



9. Nonradiarton condition (acceleration without 
radiation) 

The Fourier transform of the electron charge-density 
function is a solution of the four-dimensional wave equa- 
tion in frequency space {^m space). Then the cone- 
sponding Fourier transform of the current-density function 
K(s, 9, *, a) is given by multiplying by the constant angu- 
lar frequency. 

„ (-i)-'(*sine)*-> r(i)r(p+i) 2ot -ap 

(o - l)!(o - ])! (k cos ©)*»♦' 2*+< (o- l)\ S * 



(o-i)f(o-i)! (rtcos <py*+n» x 

^ • T " =*» • c = a>n implies r, =>l, Spacetime 
of w,/c = * or <Dnlc/£fa = k for which the 
form of the current-density function is nonzi 
Radiation due to charge motion does 
medium when this boundary condi 
is also determined from the fields 
tions [I].) 





felTs equa- 



10. Force balance 

The radius of (M^e (n = 1 ) state is solved us- 
ing the electrc^rfqcjorge equations of Maxwell relating 
the charge and it^dbsity functions wherein the angular 
momentum d^e d$rtron is given by Planck's constant bar. 
The reduced m&S arises naturally from an electrodynamic 
interaction between the electron and the proton. 

_ e Ze 1_ h 2 

4nr?r, 4nrj4nEorf 4nrf m^?* (3?) 
r - a » 

Y (38) 





29 



(39) 
(40) 
(41) 



K= 4^ = 4^ s - Z2x4 -3675 X 10-'«J 
= -Z z x 27.2 eV, 

T=E* = - ~eo P&dv where E = — 

^ ^ "8^T = ~ 2 2 x 2.1786 x lO" 1 * ^ 
= -Z 2 x 13.598 eV. 

The calculated Rydberg constant 
experimental Rydberg constant is 



12. Excited states 

CQM gives closed Involutions for the resonant photons 33 
and excited s^e^ectroAnctions. The angular momentum 
of thephotfltifgiv'eYby 35 

#«B-)]^A (43) 

\ pp. 739-779], The change in angular ve- 
etectron is equal to the angular frequency of 37 
photon. The energy is given by Planck's equa- 
The predicted energies, Lamb shift, hyperfine structure, 39 
^ aant line shape, line width, selection rules, etc. are in 
agreement with observation. 41 

The orbitsphere is a dynamic spherical resonator cavity 
which traps photons of discrete frequencies. The relationship 43 
between an allowed radius and the photon standing wave 
wavelength is 45 

2nr = „A, (44) 

where n is an integer. The relationship between an allowed 
radius and the electron wavelength is 47 
2n(nry ) - 2w, = nX } = i,, (45) 

where n= 1,2,3,4,... . The radius of an orbitsphere in- 
creases with the absorption of electromagnetic energy. The 49 
radii of excited states are solved using the electromagnetic 
force equations of Maxwell relating the field from the charge 5 1 
of the proton, the electric field of the photon, and charge- 
and mass-density functions of the electron wherein the 53 
angular momentum of the electron is given by Planck's 
constant bar (Eq. (37)). The solutions to Maxwell's equa- 55 
tions for modes that can be excited in the orbitsphere 
resonator cavity give rise to four quantum numbers, and 57 
the energies of the modes are the experimentally known 
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hydrogen spectrum. The relationship between the electric 
6eld equation and the trapped photon source charge-density 
function is given by Maxwell's equation in two dimensions. 

n.(E, -E 2 )=- (46) 

£0 

The photon standing electromagnetic wave is phase matched 
with the electron 

= [-**♦) + i[>?<M) 

+Re{ Y?{S, 0)[1 + e**']}]] d\r - r,), (47) 
a>n = 0 form- 0, 
✓ =1,2,. 1, 
m= - + I,...,0,...,+A 

*- "4=1 + [-**♦> + 

+Jte{l7(« f <P)[1 + e^]}]] 5(r - r„X (48) 
ct>» = 0 for m = 0. 

For r — na* and m = 0, the total radial electric field is 



(53) 



(54) 



[7, pp. 739-752] 

IP ~ at' 

The magnetic moment is defined as 

— c ^ ar B° x appear momentum 
^~ 2 x mass 

The radiation of a multipole of order (/, m) carries mA units 
of the z component of angular momentum per photon of 
energy fio>. Thus, thez component of the angular momentum 
of the corresponding excited state electron orbitsphere is 

Lj. — mh. 

Therefore, 

emh 
= - — = mptB, 

where fa is the Bohr magneton. 

is 



Ertoul 



1 



(49) 



n 4jt£ 0 (mi//) : * 

The energy of the photon which excites a mode in the 
electron spherical resonator cavity from radius an to radius 
nan is 




_*L- [i _ ±1 = hy = ho. 




The change in angular velocity of the orbi 
excitation from n — 1 to n is 

A(u = _J h 

m.(aff) 2 m,{na H Y nu{ai 

The kinetic energy change of 

The change in an^ajtoMhifr pJBic electron orbitsphere is 
identical to the anA&rtfefc£rrJ^f the photon necessary for 
the excitation,^^Pn9brreipon^nce principle holds. 
It can be demonsrate^jhat the resonance condition between 
these frequencies Sto be satisfied in order to have a net 
change of the &raf$ field [8]. 



The spin and orbit 
principal excited 
are split by 

£35"* 



l f ... f 0,... f +A 



pes superimpose; thus, the 
r levels of the hydrogen atom 



For the electric dipole transition, the selection rules are 
A/n = 0,±l, (59) 



14. Resonant One shape and lamb shift 



13. Orbital and spin splitting 

The ratio of the square of the angular momentum, M 2 , to 
21 the square of the energy, U 2 , for a pure (t, m) multipole is 



23 



25 
27 



29 



31 
33 



35 



The spectroscopic linewidth shown in Fig. 5 arises from 
the classical rise-time band-width relationship, and the Lamb 37 
shift is due to conservation of energy and linear momen- 
tum and arises from the radiation reaction force between the 39 
electron and the photon. It follows from the Poynting power 
theorem with spherical radiation that the transition proba- 41 
bilities are given by the ratio of power and the energy of the 
transition [7, pp. 758-763]. The transition probability in the 43 
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where Ekt is 

h&f < < < |. 
Therefore, 

The atom component is 
A , Ao) Ekw 1 {Erf , , Pi 




(66) 
(67) 
(68) 



Fig. 5. Broadening of the spectral line due to the rise-time and 
shifting of the spectral line due to the radiative reaction. The res- 
onant tine shape has width /*. The level shift is Aa>. 



case of the electric multipole moment is 



_ power 
energy' 



(60) 



t [hw] 

V*/ VftHW+l)!!) 1 I / / 

E(o) x /°° e^V^ d/ = — !— . 
Jo a - ito 

The relationship between the rise-time and th 
for exponential decay is 



The energy radiated per unit 
d/(o>) 



15. 



The Lamb shift of the *P l/2 state of the hydrogen atom 
is due to conservation of linear momentum of the electron, 
atom, and photon. The electron component is 





The sum of the components is 
A/ — 1052 MHz + 6 J MHz 
The experimental Lamb si 

16. InstabilitjoJT exdft&states 

ted clergy states of the hydrogen atom, apt***, 
surface charge due to the trapped pbo- 
5n orbitsphere, given by Eqs. (46) and (47) 

+*e{rr(9, Ml + e'^]}]] <J(r - r m \ (72) 

where « ==2,3,4,..., . Whereas, tfdeetwo, the two-dimensional 
surface charge of the electron orbitsphere given by Eq. (26) 



*"4l^?<^> 

+Re{YT{9, 4X1 + e^'DWr - r„). (73) 

The superposition of (Tp**, (Eq. (72)) and o^ew, is equiv- 
alent to the sum of a radial electric dipole represented by a 
doublet function and a radial electric monopole represented 
by a delta function. 
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where « = 2,3,4,..., . Due to the radial doublet, excited 
states are radiative since spacetime harmonics of cj»/c = * 
or (ci>,/c) v^e/eo = * do exist for which the spacetime Fourier 
transform of the current-density function is nonzero. 



17. Photon equations 

The rime-averaged angular-momentum density, m, of an 
emitted photon is 



m = _L^[ rX (ExB*)] ss A. 
8ft 



(75) 



A linearly polarized photon orbitsphere is generated from 
two orthogonal great circle field lines shown in Fig. 6 rather 
than two great circle current loops as in the case of the 
electron spin function. The right-handed circularly polar- 
ized photon orbitsphere shown in Fig. 7 corresponds to the 
case wherein the summation of the rotation about each of 
the x-axis and the y-axis is £^* /Aa Aa = yflit, and the 
mirror image left-handed circularly polarized photon or- 
bitsphere corresponds to the case wherein the summation 
of the rotation about each of the x-axis and the y-axis is 

17.1. Nested set of great circle field lines generates the 
photon function 

H Field 



cos(Aa) -sin (Act) 

0 cos(Aa) 
sin(Aa) cos(Aac) sin(Aa) 



sin(Aa)cos(Aa) 
-sin(Aa) 
cos 2 (Aa^ 

and Ace' - - Aot replaces Act for Sjj|P*Aa = y/ln\ 
E Field % 
yi = % 

21 




i(Act)cos(Aa)" 




4' 


-sin(Aa) 




Yi 


cos 2 (Ao) 







cos(A<z) 
0 

sin(Aa) c^A$sin(Aa) 

and Act' = - Act replaces Act for Aa = VIn; 

The field lines in the lab frame follow from the relativisric 
invariance of charge as given by Purcell [9]. The relationship 




Fig. 6. The Cartesian 
circle magnetic field 
circle electric field 
orbitsphere reference 




wherein the first great 
•plane, and the second great 
ilane is designated the photon 
a photon orbitsphere. 




VIEW ALONO THE Z AXIS 

Fig. 7. The field line pattern from the perspective of looking along 
the z-axis of a right-handed circularly polarized photon. 



between the relativistic velocity and the electric field of 29 
a moving charge shown schematically in Fig. 8. From 

Eqs. (76)- (77) with Y^?** AflE = P hoton 3 1 

tion in the lab frame of a right-handed circularly polarized 
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9 17.2. Spherical wave 




Fig. 8. The electric field of i moving point charge (p= jc). 



Fig, 9. The electric field lines of a right-handed circularly p 
photon orbitsphere as seen along the axis of propagation injj 
inertial reference frame as it passes a fixed point. 



I photon orbitsphere is 



E = Eo[x + iy]e 



with a wavelength of^ ^% 



(79) 



(80) 



The relatiatahjp fjfe^ween the photon orbitsphere radhts and 
wavelength Tajh , J7 

Inr* = Xq. (81) 

The electric field lines of a right-handed circularly polarized 
photon orbitsphere as seen along the axis of propagation in 
the lab inertial reference frame as it passes a fixed point is 
shown in Fig. 9. 



is 



Photons superimpose, and the amplitude due to N photons 

I i 



*- = E^/(M). 



(82) 



In the far field, the emitted wave is a spherical wave 
e"* 



(83) 





The Green Function is given as the solution of the wave 
equation. Thus, the superposition of photons gjtes the 
classical result As r goes to infinity, the sphericaM^aue be- 
comes a plane wave. The double slit mterfei eiKBftjfflern is 
predicted. From the equation of a photon, j9e*$i»^fcticle 
duality arises naturally. The energy is ahvaysfgiven by 
Planck's equation; yet, an mterferej^apB^^^observed 
when photons add over time or s 



18. Equations of the 

18. J. Charqe-dtnsii 



electron orbitsphere increases with the 
Magnetic energy [10]. With the absorp- 
energy exactly equal to the ionization 
eteiron becomes ionized and is a plane wave 
e in the limit) with the de Broglie wave- 
ionized electron traveling at constant velocity 
itive and is a two-dimensional surface having a 
charge of * and a total mass of m«. The solution of the 
idary value problem of the free electron is given by the 
projection of the orbitsphere into a plane that linearly prop- 
agates along an axis perpendicular to the plane where the 
velocity of the plane and the orbitsphere is given by 

(84) 

and the radhis of the orbitsphere in spherical coordinates is 
equal to the radius of the free electron in cylindrical coor- 
dinates (po = n>)- The mass-density function of a free elec- 
tron shown in Fig. 10 is a two-dimensional disk having the 
mass-density distribution in the xv(p>plane 

w." (£) V^r^w < 85 > 

and charge-density distribution, p*(p, 4>,z) r in the xy-plane 
given by replacing m« with e. The charge-density distri- 
bution of the free electron has recently been confirmed 
experimentally [11,12]. Researchers working at the Japanese 
National Laboratory for High Energy Physics (KEK) 
demonstrated that the charge of the free electron increases 
toward the particle's core and is symmetrical as a function 
of <£. In addition, the wave-particle duality arises naturally, 
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Increasing electron density • 



Front View of Electron 



electron moving la this direction 




Side View of Electron 

Fig. 10. The front view of the magnitude of the mass (charge) density 
electron along the axis of propagation — z-aos. 



helium and the double split experiment [1 J 

3 18.2. Current-density function 




of a free electron; side view of a free 



and the result is consistent with scattering experiments ftom^t? SubSjpition of m, for * in Eq. (87) followed by substitu- 15 
*«H thm Hm.hu cnlit Miwrimmt Til *T tibn into Eq. (88) gives the angular momentum density 

L 



Consider an electron initially bound as an 1 
radius r = r„ — ro ionized from a hy 
magnitude of the angular velocity of 
by 





(89) 



The current-density f 
with velocity i 
proton is givei 
xy-plane as th 
current-delft|^ i 



I free electron propagating 
m the inertia! frame of the 
_ projection of the current into 
-eases from r = r& to r — oo. The 
of the free electron, is 



(87) 



where po-n. The angular momentum, L, is given by 
U = m e r 2 o>. (88) 



fj_ ( P \ m * * n 2 



The total angular momentum of the free electron is given by 
integration over the two-dimensioDal disk having the angular 
momentum density given by Eq. (89). 

(90) 

The four-<hmensional spacetime current-density function of 
the free electron that propagates along the z-axis with veloc- 
ity given by Eq. (84) corresponding to r = n> — po is given 
by substitution of Eq. (84) into Eq. (88). 
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Table I 

The calculated electric (per electron), magnetic (per electron), and ionization energies for some two-electron atoms 



Atom 


'1 


Electric 


Magnetic 


Calculated 


Experimental 




M 


energy* 


energy* 


ionization 


ionization [12,13} 






(eV) 


(eV) 


energy 1 (eV) 


energy (eV) 


He 


0.567 


-23.96 


0.63 


24.59 


24.59 


Li + 


0.356 


-76.41 


2.54 


75.56 


75.64 


Be 2 * 


0.261 


-156.08 


6.42 


154.48 


153.89 




0.207 


-262.94 


12.96 


260J5 


259.37 


C*+ 


0.171 


-396.98 


22.83 


393.18 


392.08 


N 5+ 


0.146 


-558.20 


36.74 


552.95 


552.06 


0* 


0.127 


-746.59 


55.35 


739.67 


739.32 


F 7+ 


0.113 


-962.17 


79.37 


953.35 


953.89 a. 



'From Eq. (96). 
Trom Eq. (98). 
'From Eq. (99). 
d Frora Eqs. (97) and (100). 



1 The spacetime Fourier Transform is 



1 



. 6 ' — sinc(2njpo) + 2ite— — 6\a> — k, • t x ). 



(92) 



Spacetime harmonics of a>*/c = k or (co»/c)\/«/eo — * do 
not exist. Radiation due to charge motion does not occur in 
any medium when this boundary condition is met Thus, no 
Fourier components that are synchronous with light veloc- 
ity with the propagation constant |k,| = co/c exist Radiation 
due to charge motion does not occur when this boundary 
condition is met It follows from Eq. (84) and the relation- 
ship 2np9 = Xo that the wavelength of the free electron is 
the de BrogHe wavelength. 



19. Two electron atoms 

Two electron atoms 
balance equation with.) 
balance equation is 

4ju-§ ri 




1 



from a central force 29 
ition condition. The force 

31 



(95) 



In the presence of a z-axis applied 
free electron processes. The time 
of the total angular momentum 
an axis S that rotates about the r- 
time averaged projection of the 
axis of the applied magnetic fiel 
linked by the electron h 
with conservation of an; 
the orbitsphere as 
along the magnel 
energy, A£33$j 
the m, = ^.cjuan' 




(96) 



tyf&y.l. Ionization energies calculated using the Poynting 33 



power theorem 

For helium, which has no electric field beyond n 
ionization energy (He) = — E (electric) + £( magnetic). 



35 



Magnetic flux is 
quantum 
itum as in the case of 
If the angular momentum 
A/2 reverses direction. The 
transition corresponding to 
iber is given by Eq. (22). 

(94) 



where, 

£(electric)=- 



^(magnetic) = — . 



A£S5 = ^B^fe - 

The Stem-Gerlach experiment implies a magnetic moment 
of one Bohr magneton and an associated angular momentum 
quantum number of 1/2. Historically, this quantum number 
is called the spin quantum number, m t , and that designation 
is maintained. 



For3 s$Z 
ionization energy = 



-electric energy 
1 

-—magnetic energy. 



(97) 

(98) 
(99) 

(100) 



The energies of several two-electron atoms are given in 
Table 1. 
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39 
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20. Elastic electron scattering from helium atoms 



The aperture distribution function, a(p, 4>,z) t for the elas- 
tic scattering of an incident electron plane wave represented 
by irfz) by a helium atom represented by 

—£— W r-Ma.)) (.0.) 

is given by the convolution of the plane wave with the helium 
atom function: 

a(p t <M ) = 



4n(0367flo) 2 



[5(r-0.567a 0 )]. (102) 



The aperture function is 



V(0.567oo) 2 -r 1 <5(r - x/f0^67a^^). 

(103) 

20./. Far yfe/rf scattering ( circular symmetry) 

Applying Huy gens' principle to a disturbance caused by 
the plane wave electron over the helium atom as an aperture 
gives the amplitude of the far field or Fraunhofer diSraction 
pattern F(s) as the Fourier Transform of the aperture distri- 
bution. The intensity if is the square of the amplitude. 

F{s) = 



471(0.56700)* 



In 



IT. 



V(0.567oo)2 - z 2 5(p - \/(0J67ao)» -z 2 ) 
xy 0 (jp)c" i,w pdpdz, 
f? = F{s) 2 = 



The experimerig fe g3g&B of Bromberg [1 5], the extrapolated 
experimenlakdata 3)f Hughes [15], the small angle data of 
Geiger [16] Sttii:tfie semiexperiraental results of Lasscttre 
[15] for the elastic differential cross-section for the elastic 
scattering of electrons by helium atoms is shown graphically 
in Fig. 1 1 . The elastic differential cross-section as a function 
of angle numerically calculated by Khare [15] using the first 
Born approximation and first-order exchange approximation 
also appear in Fig. II. These results which are based on a 



a i 



t 




' s 

1' 






. CMpr 



20 40 
Angle (degree) 

Fig. 11. The experimental results for the elastic - 
cross-section for the elastic scattering of electrons by B 
and a Bom approximation prediction. 't^rdEh. 

4t yi ^^ ^ 




quantum mechanical model 
tation [15,16]. The closed I 
(106)) for the elastic 
tic scattering of electrons 
ically in Fig. 12. The^ 

(Eq. (104), is shov el „ w 

1 1 that the quantum rft&$anical calculations fail completely 
at predictmgJlHLexperin|ental results at small scattering 
angles; wh^rfas, m%e is good agreement between Eq. ( 1 05 ) 
and the^expe^imenta results. 





ieriroen~ 
is. (105) and 
for the elas- 
is shown graph- 
ilitude function, F(s)* 
It is apparent from Fig. 



.^^t^Tbe tfirure of the chemical bond of hydrogen 

t £Thcf hydrogen molecule charge and current-density 
ions, bond distance and energies are solved from the 
lacian in ellipsoidal coordinates with the constraint of 
nonradiation. 

007) 

The force balance equation for the hydrogen molecule is 

(108) 



where 



1 



Eq. (108) has the parametric solution 
r{t) — ia cos cot + \b sin mt 
when the semimajor axis, a, is 
a = ao. 



(109) 



(110) 



(111) 
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Fig. 12. Tbe closed form fraction (Eqs. (105) and (106)) for the elastic differential cross section for the elastic scattrfQbg of el 
helium atoms. The scattering amplitude function, F{s) (Eq. (104% is shown as an insert 



The intemuclear distance, 2c\ which is the distance between 
the foci is 

2c' = V2ao. (112) 

The experimental intermiclear distance is Via*. The 
semimmor axis is 



, 1 

The eccentricity, e, is 
e= - 1 



(U3) 



21 A. The energies of the hydrogen molecule 

The potential energy of the two electron; 
field of the protons at the foci is 

y -le 2 q + v/y^o^ 
* ZmoVa 2 - b* a - i 



The potential energy of 
e 2 



= 33.906 eV. (117) 



The energy, V m , of the magnetic force between the electrons 
h 2 , a + VJ-b 1 



is 



Anuas/a 2 - b 1 ^ a - Va* - b* 



: = - 16.9533 eV. 



The total energy is 
E T = y. + T+V m + i 





ofjwo hydrogen atoms is 
27.21 eV. 



(120) 



(121) 




(t 14W&?> Ther^id dissociation energy, £d, is the difference between 
hT tte total energy of the corresponding hydrogen atoms 

(12D) and £t (Eq. (120)). 
^ ' E 0 = E(2H[an))-E T = <\A3cV. (122) 
The experimental energy determined by calorimetry is 
£ D = 4.45eV. (123) 



22. CosmologicaJ theory based on Maxwell's equations 

Maxwell's equations and special relativity are based on 
the law of propagation of a electromagnetic wave front in 
the form 

For any kind of wave advancing with limiting velocity and 
capable of transmitting signals, the equation affront prop- 
agation is the same as the equation for the front of a light 
wave. Thus, the equation 



(118) 



(125) 
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27 
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33 



35 



37 
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acquires a general character, it is more general than 
Maxwell's equations from which Maxwell originally 
derived it 

A discovery of the present work is that the classical wave 
equation governs: ( 1 ) the motion of bound electrons, (2) the 
propagation of any form of energy, (3) measurements be- 
tween inertia] frames of reference such as time, mass, mo- 
mentum, and length (Minkowski tensor), (4) fundamental 
particle production and the conversion of matter to energy, 
(5) a relativistic correction of spacetime due to particle pro- 
duction or annihilation (Schwarzschild metric), (6) the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the universe, (7) the basis of the 
relationship between Maxwell's equations, Planck's equa- 
tion, the de Broglie equation, Newton's laws, and special, 
and general relativity. 

The relationship between the time interval between ticks 
t of a clock in motion with velocity v relative to an observer 
and the time interval h between ticks on a clock at rest 
relative to an observer is [17] 



where m is the inertial mass of a particle, pq is the speed of 
the particle, r 0 is the distance of the particle from a massive 
object, <p is the angle between the direction of motion of the 
particle and the radius vector from the object, and M is the 
total mass of the object (including a particle). The eccentric- 
ity e given by Newton's differential equations of motion in 
the case of the central field permits the classification of the 
orbits according to the total energy E [19] (column 1) and 
the orbital velocity squared, vl, relative to the gravitational 
velocity squared, 2GM/ro [19] (column 2): 

E < 0 < e < 1 ellipse, 



E < 0 vl < 
E = 0 vl = 
E>0 vl> 



2GM 

n> 
2GM 

2GM 



■ 0 circle (special case ofellipse), 
•■ 1 parabolic orbit, 
> 1 hyperbolid^rbit 



(ct) 2 =(cto) 2 + (vtf. 



(126) 



Thus, the time dilation relationship based on the constant 
maximum speed of light c in any inertial frame is 

(127) 



The metric for Euclidean space is the Minkowski tensor 
rj^. In this case, the separation of proper time between two 
events and x* + djr* is dt 2 = - ife, djc* dx r . 



23. The equfralence of the gravitational mass and the 
inertial mass 

The equivalence of the gravitational mass and 
tiaJ mass, m t /m-, = universal constant, which 
Newton's law of mechanics and gra 
tally confirmed to less 1 x 10" u [1 8]. 
ery of a universal constant often 
an entirely new theory. From the 
velocity of light, c the s 
rived; and from Planck's 
deduced. Therefore, the 



24. Continuity conditions fj 
p article from a photon 

A photon traveli 
tide with an initial 
bar. 



(130) 



'of light gives rise to a par- 
equal to its Compton wavelength 




pfytyrfHoo of a 
tyight speed 




(132) 




discov- 
itof 
of the 
ity was de- 
itum theory was 
it m,/mi should be 



i. The energy equation 



the key to the grai 
of Newtonian gravil 

£ = im» l Gl 

Since h, the* angula^momen him per unit mass, is 
h-L/m = |r x v| = r 0 oo sin 4> 
the eccentricity e may be written as 



(131) 

must have an orbital velocity equal to Newto- 
escape velocity v t of the antiparticle. 
2Ggt7 

L fbe eccentricity is one. The orbital energy is zero. The par- 
%r^£fcle production trajectory is a parabola relative to the center 
of mass of the antiparticle. 

24.1. A gravitational field as a front equivalent to 
light wave front 

The particle with a finite gravitational mass gives rise to 
a gravitational field that travels out as a front equivalent to 
a light wave front The form of the outgoing gravitational 
field front traveling at the speed of light is f{t - r/c), and 
dt 2 is given by 



dt J =/(r)dr l -^[/(r)- 



'oV +r 2 d$ 2 + Ain 2 0d^]. 

(133) 

The speed of light as a constant maximum as well as phase 
matching and continuity conditions of the electromagnetic 
and gravitational waves require the following form of the 
squared displacements: 

(cr) 2 +(i>gOMcO\ 



e = 1 + 



/, 2GA/\ ^sin 2 <p l' /I 



(129) 



-(«-(#)■ 



(135) 
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Id order that the wave front velocity does not exceed c in 
any frame, spacetime must undergo time dilation and length 
contraction due to the particle production event The deriva- 
tion and result of spacetime time dilation is analogous to 
the derivation and result of special retativistic time dilation 
wherein the relative velocity of two inertial frames replaces 
the gravitational velocity. 

The general form of the metric due to the retativistic effect 
on spacetime due to mass mo with v t given by Eq. (132) is 

Vdo^+rWfldcfr 2 ]. 

The gravitational radius, r„ of each orbitsphere of the parti- 
cle production event, each of mass mo, and the correspond- 
ing general form of the metric are respectively 

2Gm 
r ' = — 

d^-(i-a)d/-l[(i-a)-V+^ 

The metric for non-Euclidean space due to the retativistic 
effect on spacetime due to mass mo is 

/-(i- 2 ??) o 0 0 

a I 0 ^(l-^)- 1 0 0 

a— o o y o 



The Schwarzschild metric gives the relationship whereby 
matter causes relativistic corrections to spacetime that 
determines the masses of fundamental particles. Sub- 
stitution of r = —lc; dr = 0; dfl^O; sin 2 0=1 into the 
Schwarzschild metric gives 



*-(-3?-S)" 



(141) 



with d 2 -c 2 , the relationship between the proper time and 
the coordinate time is 



When the orbitsphere velocity is the 
continuity conditions based on the 
speed of light given by Maxwell's < 
energy = Planck equation 
energy = magnetic energy = 
ergy. Therefore, 




Masses and their effects on spacetime superimpo. 
separation of proper time between two events x* and! 



d , = ( 1 _-) d ,_'[( 



+r*s 

The Schwarzschild men 
tionship whereby r 
spacetime that detei 
is the origin of grfl 

24.2. Particle p 
MaxweUy&gtatib] 



(144) 

conditions based on the constant maximum 
of Hfht given by the Schwarzschild metric are: 

— g rav * tatioga * condition 
~~ electromagnetic wave condition 

gravitational mass phase matching 
~ charge/inertia! mass phase matching' 



gives the rela- 
istic corrections to 
t of spacetime and 



t continuity conditions from 
i the Schwarzschild metric 



The photon to particle event requires a transition state 
that is continuous wherein the velocity of a transition state 
orbitsphere is the speed of light The radius, r, is the Comp- 
ton wavelength bar, —Ac, given by Eq. (131). At produc- 
tion, the Planck equation energy, the electric potential en- 
ergy, and the magnetic energy are equal to moc 1 . 



25. Masses of fundamental particles 

Each of the Planck equation energy, electric energy, 
and magnetic energy corresponds to a particle given by 
the relationship between the proper time and the coordi- 
nate time. The electron and down-down-up neutron cor- 
respond to the Planck equation energy. The muon and 
strange-strange-charmed neutron correspond to the electric 
energy. The tau and bottom-bottom-top neutron correspond 
to the magnetic energy. The particle must possess the 
escape velocity v t relative to the antiparticle where v t < c. 
According to Newton's law of gravitation, the eccentricity 
is one and the particle production trajectory is a parabola 
relative to the center of mass of the antiparticle. 
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1 25. /. The electron-antielectron lepton pair 

A clock is defined in terms of a self-consistent system of 
3 units used to measure the particle mass. 1 The proper time of 

the particle is equated with the coordinate time according to 
5 the Schwarzschild metric corresponding to light speed. The 

special relativistic condition corresponding to the Planck 
7 energy gives the mass of the electron. 

(146) 

-=(^r(s) , ^ 9io97xio " i,k8 ' ° 47) 

™,=:9.1097x 10 -31 kg- 18 eV(v,) = 9.1094x !0* 31 kg, 

(148) 



When ro = K — —^c, the gravitational potential energy 
equals moc 2 

Grrto , A / ieA \ 

ro = __ = _^ = _ (,54) 

i ^_&i_»i.S!L» a ,-«*». (15J) 

r — Ac r„ 
The mass mo is the'Planck mass, m,, 
[he 

m„ = m 0 -y— . (156) 

The corresponding gravitational velocity. do, is defined as 


V0 = ^ =X [^ =S J^. C^57) 



= 9.1095 x 10" 



(149) 




25.2. Down-down-up neutron (DDU) 
The corresponding equation for production of the neutron 

is 

2kK 



26 J. Relationship of the equivaiei 
particle production energies £ ' % 



2n 



For the Planck mass 
ingtoEq.(144)are: (i 
- electric potential 
tional potential en< 




ihips correspond- 
lanck equation energy 
letic energy = gravity 
i/spacetime metric energy) 



_ _ / 2G[(my/3)[l/2»-a/2«tf 

_sec V WW * 



(150) 



nvw f 1 \ ( 2nh V* ( 2nQ)ch \ U4 



= 1.6744 x 10" 27 kg, 



= 16749 x 10" 2 kg. 



26. Gravitational potential energy 

The gravitational radius, oo or ro 



13 mass mo is defined as 
Gmp 



aa-ro~- 




r 0 c 2 = Ka> m .£&S*£ mi€ =V = E tptettim (158) 

equivalent energies give the particle masses in terms 
>f the gravitational velocity, vq and the Planck mass, m m 



m ~ = " -iry^ 



2h c 

— — — — m B = — m„. 

2h c c 



26.2. Planck mass particles 



(160) 




as the time required for 
e cesimn-133 atom. The "sec" as 
1 constant, namely, die metric 
y equal to the present value for 
'. (!]). A unified theory can only provide 
- the relationships Between all measurable observable* in terms of a 
clock defined in terms of fundamental constants according to those 
observables and used lo measure tbem. The so defined "clock* 
measures "clicks" on an observable in one aspect, and in another, 
it is the ruler of spacetime of the universe with the implicit depen- 
dence of spacetime on matter-energy conversion as shown in the 
Relationship of Matter to Energy and Spacetime Expansion section. 



A pair of particles each of the Planck mass correspond- 
ing to the gravitational potential energy is not observed 
since the velocity of each transition state orbitsphere is the 
gravitational velocity Co that in this case is the speed of 
light; whereas, the Newtonian gravitational escape velocity 
t>, is y/2 the speed of light In this case, an electromag- 
netic wave of mass energy equivalent to the Planck mass 
travels in a circular orbit about the center of mass of an- 
other electromagnetic wave of mass energy equivalent to the 
Planck mass wherein the eccentricity is equal to zero and 
the escape velocity can never be reached. The Planck mass 
is a measuring stick. The extraordinarily high Planck mass 
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1 (\/hefG = 2.18 x 10"' kg) is the unobtainable mass bound 
imposed by the angular momentum and speed of the photon 

3 relative to the gravitational constant It is analogous to the 
unattainable bound of the speed of light for a particle pos- 

5 sessing finite rest mass imposed by the Minkowski tensor. 

26.3. Astrophysical implications of Planck mass particles 



The limiting speed of light eliminates the singularity prob- 
lem of Einstein's equation that arises as the radius of a black- 
hole equals the Schwarzschild radius. General relativity with 
the singularity eliminated resolves the paradox of the infi- 
nite propagation velocity required for the gravitational force 
in order to explain why the angular momentum of objects 
orbiting a gravitating body does not increase due to the finite 
propagation delay of the gravitational force according to spe- 
cial relativity [20]. When the gravitational potential energy 
density of a massive body such as a blackhole equals that of 
a particle having the Planck mass, the matter may transition 
to photons of the Planck mass. Even light from a blackhole 
will escape when the decay rate of the trapped matter with 
the concomitant spacetime expansion is greater than the ef- 
fects of gravity which oppose this expansion. Gamma-ray 
bursts are the most energetic phenomenon known that can 
release an explosion of gamma rays packing 100 times more 
energy than a supernova explosion [21]. The annihilation of 
a blackhole may be the source of gamma-ray bursts. The 
source may be due to conversion of matter to photons of 
the Planck mass/energy which may also give rise to cosmic 
rays which are the most energetic particles known, and their 
origin is also a mystery [22]. According to the GZK cutoff, 
the cosmic spectrum cannot extend beyond 5 x 10 19 eV, butjj 
AGASA, the world's largest air shower array, has shown tl 
the spectrum is extending beyond 10 20 eV without a 
sign of cutoff [23]. Photons each of the Planck mass| 
the source of these inexplicably energetic cosmic, 

..c 

27. Relationship of matter to energy andVs|adel 
expansion >X, ^^%> 
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37 



of mass/energy (E = mc 2 ) and spacetime {c^fAnG = 322 x 

10 34 kg/sec). With the conversion of 3.22 x 10* kg of mat- 49 

ter to energy, spacetime expands by I sec. The photon has 

inertial mass and angular momentum, but due to Maxwell's 5 1 

equations and the implicit special relativity it does not have 

a gravitational mass. S3 



27 J. Cosmological consequences 

The universe is closed (it is finite but with no boundary). 
It is a 3-sphere universe-Riemannian three-dimensional hy- 
perspace plus time of constant positive curvature at each 
r-sphere. The universe is oscillatory in matterjenaQy and 
spacetime with a finite minimum radius, the gestational 
radius. Spacetime expands as mass is releasec^tfjenergy 
which provides the basis of the atomic, me^||^99^an% and 
cosmological arrows of time. Different 
isothermal even though they are 
tances than that over which lij 
time of the expansion of the 
and large-scale structures 
elapsed time of the 




The Schwarzschild 
matter causes relativistk 
39 iting velocity c results 
to particle production, 
41 the gravitational radi 

tions for the 
43 energy. Q the flmsi 

tient of spacetime^giVen 
45 tide at production, divided 
fltc mo _ ntQ 



47 




ihip whereby 
The lim- 
of spacetime due 
by 2nr B where r t is 
le. This has implica- 
when matter converts to 
to expansion/contraction quo- 
by the ratio of the mass of a par- 
by r, the period of production. 

= =3.22 x I0 34 kg/sec 
4nG 

(161) 

The gravitational equations with the equivalence of the parti- 
cle production energies (Eq. (144)) permit the conservation 




ter dis- 
the 

Presently, stars 
older than the 
as stellar, galaxy, 



and supercluster evoJajBo^joccThjed during the contraction 
phase [25-31]. The^mxSnum power radiated by the uni- 
verse which occurs at ^beginning of the expansion phase 
is Py = c J /4^#^89 x 10 51 W. Observations beyond the 
sion phase are not possible since the 
r matter filled. 



of oscillation of the universe based on 
jation of light 



= 3.10x 10" sec = 9.83 x 10" years, 



(162) 
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^.Mass/energy is conserved during harmonic expansion and 
^ tion. The gravitational potential energy E^n given by 77 
Eq. (1 55) with mo = mu is equal to muc 2 when the radius of 
the universe r is the gravitational radius r<j. The gravitational 79 
velocity vq (Eq. (157) with r = r 0 and m 0 - mu) is the speed 
of light in a circular orbit wherein the eccentricity is equal 81 
to zero and the escape velocity from the universe can never 
be reached. The period of the oscillation of the universe and 83 
the period for light to transverse the universe corresponding 
to the gravitational radius ro must be equal. The harmonic 85 
oscillation period, T, is 

2nro _ InGmy _ 2nG[2 x lO^kg) 
T ~ c " c> " c 3 



where the mass of the universe, mu, is approximately 2 x 87 
10 54 kg. (The initial mass of the universe of 2 x 10 54 kg is 
based on internal consistency with the size, age, Hubble con- 89 
stant, temperature, density of matter, and power spectrum.) 
Thus, the observed universe will expand as mass is released 9 1 
as photons for 4.92 x 10" years. At this point in its world 
line, the universe will obtain its maximum size and begin to 93 
contract 
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Fig. 13. The radius of the universe as a function of time. 



28. The differential equation of the radius of the universe 

Based on conservation of mass/energy (E = mc 2 ) and 
spacetime (c 3 /4nG - 3.22 x I0 34 kg/sec). The universe be- 
haves as a simple harmonic oscillator having a restoring 
force, F, which is proportional to the radius. The propor- 
tionality constant, k, is given in terms of the potential en- 
ergy, E, gained as the radius decreases from the maximum 
expansion to the minimum contraction. 

(163) 




When the radius of the 
the proper time is equal 
and the gravitational 
the speed of light 
of time as shown irfM 



ional radius, r„ 
byEq.(142X 
v t of the universe is 
the universe as a function " 



23 



Since the gravitational potential energy Epn is equal to rmjc 2 , 
when the radius of the universe r is the gravitational radius^' 



F = 



And, the differential equation of the radius 
His 

/nut 

m v H + — 3— N = muN + (r 
'a \yt 

The maximum radius of the 
of the time harmonic 
is given by the quotient 
Q (Eq. (161)), 
quotient 

rmj _ 
= 1.97 X 1 





the amplitude, r 0 , 
of the universe, 
mass of the universe and 
*to expansion/contraction 



(166) 



tu \ emu / 2ti/ \ 
s'ic'UnG)) ~ (c*/4nG) C0S V(2nCmu/c 3 )/ ' 
(168) 

The expansion/contraction rate, K, as shown in Fig. 14 is 
en by time derivative of Eq. (168) 



29. The Hobble constant 

The Hubble constant is given by the ratio of the expansion 
rate given in units of km/sec divided by the radius of the 
expansion in Mpc. The radius of expansion is equivalent 
to the radius of the light sphere with an origin at the time 
point when the universe stopped contracting and started to 
expand 



21 



ht years. 

The minimum radius which corresponds to the gravita- 
tional radius, /*,, given by Eq. (137) with «o = mj is 

rg = = 2.96 x 10 27 m = 3.12 x 10 11 light years. 

(167) 



H = 



H . 4 TO xlO- 3 sin(^^)kin/s< 
/Mpc ~ /Mpc 



(170) 



For t = 1 0 10 light years - 3.069 x 10 3 Mpc, the Hubble con- 
stant, Ho, is 



29 

31 

33 
35 



37 



Ho = 78.6 km/sec Mpc. 



(171) 
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Ftg. 14. The expansion/contraction rate of the universe as a function of time. 




Fig. 15. The Hubble < 



1 The experimental value [34] as shown 
//o = 80± 17 km/sec Mpc. 



30. The density of the 

3 The density of 
given by the ratio of 
vohime as a fun' 




a function of time pv(0 

i function of time and the 

■ as shown in Fig. 16 is 



Jxli U JXlO** \Xl9" 

Time (yews) 

universe as a function of time. 

For f = 10 ,D light years, pu = 1.7 x 10" n g/cm 3 . The den- 
sity of luminous matter of stars and gas of galaxies is about 7 
pg = 2x l<r 31 g/cm 3 [3334]- 



31. The power of the universe as a function of time Pv(t) 9 

From E-nuP- and Eq. (161), 

P u( 0=^(. + oo,(^)). 

For t= 10" light years, /\j(/) = 2.88 x 10 5 ' W. The 11 
observed power is consistent with that predicted The 
power of the universe as a function of time is shown 13 
in Fig. 17. 



(173) 
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32. The temperature of the unjrerse'ti&|jpfeiQn r of 

The temperature of the univroe as*| RIBction of time, 
7u(0. as shown in ^'^J&^fe^fr 0111 mc Stefan- 
Boltzmann law. & 



Tv(0 




(175) 



5 The calculated uniform temperature is about 2.7 K which 
is in agreement with the observed microwave background 
7 temperature [32]. 



33. Power spectrum of the cosmos 

The power spectrum of the cosmos, as measured by 
the Las Campanas survey, generally follows the predic- 
tion of cold dark matter on the scales of 200-600 million 
light-years. However, the power increases dramatically on 
scales of 600-900 million light-years [31]. This discrep- 
ancy means that the universe is much more structured on 
those scales than current theories can explain. 

The universe is oscillatory in matter/energy and space- 
time with a finite minimum radius. The minimum radius 
which corresponds to the gravitational radius, r g , given 
by Eq. (167) is 3.12 x 10 n light years. The minimum ra- 
dius is larger than that provided by the current expansion, 
approximately 10 billion light years [32], The universe is 
a four-dimensional hyperspace of constant positive curva- 
ture, at each r-sphere. The coordinates are spherical, and 
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Fig. 1 8. The tem p er ature of the universe as a function of rime during the expansion phase. 



the space can be described as a series of spheres each of 
constant radius r whose centers coincide at the origin. The 
existence of the mass mu causes the area of the spheres to 
be less than 4nr 2 and causes the clock of each r-sphere to 
run so that it is no longer observed from other r-spheres to 
be at the same rate. The Schwarzschild metric given by Eq. 
(140) is the general form of the metric which allows for 
these effects. Consider the present observable universe that 
has undergone expansion for 10 billion years. The radius 
of the universe as a function of time from the coordinate 
r-sphere is of the same form as Eq. (168). The average size 
of the universe, r\j, is given as the sum of the gravil 
radius, r„ and the observed radius, 10 billion light y< 

r u = r l + 10 10 light years = 3.12 x 10 n light years 5 
+10 10 light years = 3,22 x 10 11 light 



temporal displacement, d 
case that dr 2 - d0 2 
proper time and the 




expansion, and 
years, into Eq. 
function of t\ 



M = 3.22x i( 




The frequency of Eq. (168) is on 
spacetime expansion from the con; 
verse into energy according t 
same relationships, the f 
function is the reciprocal ^ 
tution of the averages 




fitude of 
rnassofuni- 
keeping the 
current expansion 
current age. Subsri- 
the frequency of 



jr.. 



Eq. (140). In the 
ship between the 



(178) 



(179) 

The^haximum power radiated by the universe is given by 
gas. (174) which occurs when the proper radius, the co- 
inate radius, and the gravitational radius r, are equal. 
F or the present universe, the coordinate radius is given by 
Eq. (176). The gravitational radius is given by Eq. (167). 
The maximum of the power spectrum of a trigonometric 
function occurs at its frequency [35]. Thus, the coordi- 
nate maximum power according to Eq. (177) occurs at 
5x10* light years. The maximum power corresponding to 
the proper time is given by the substitution of the coordi- 
nate radius, the gravitational radius r,, and the coordinate 
power maxirmim into Eq. (179). The power maximum in 
the proper frame occurs at 




rexpansion, 10 billion light 
t radius of the universe as a 
t coordinate r-sphere. 



t = 5 x 10 9 light yearsyi-^ 
t = 880 x 10 6 light years. 



x 1Q H light years 
x 10 11 - light years' 

(180) 



2nt 



{5 x 10* light years 



light years. 



(177) 



The Schwarzschild metric gives the relationship between 
the proper time and the coordinate time. The infinitesimal 



The power maximum of the current observable universe is 
predicted to occur on the scale of 880 x 10* light years. 
There is excellent agreement between the predicted value 
and the experimental value of 600-900 x 10* light years 
[31J. 
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Fig. 19. The differential expansion of the light sphere due to the acceleration of the 



= 78.7 cos 



34. The expansion/contraction acceleration, H 

The expansion/contraction acceleration rate, H , as shown 
in Fig. 19, is given by the time derivative of Eq. ( 169). 
„ c 4 ( 2m 

N ~ 2?T— COS( — — ; pr i 

(ionTO) tan/secMpc - (181) 

The differential in the radius of the universe, AH, due 
to its acceleration is given by AN = 1/2K/ 2 . The differen- 
tial in expanded radius for the elapsed time of expansion^ 
t = 10 10 light years corresponds to a decease in brightne; 
of a supernovae standard candle of about an order c 
□itude of that expected - where the distance is takei 
This result based on the predicted rate of accelei 
expansion is consistent with the experiment 
[36-38]. 

Furthermore, the microwave backgi 
obtained by the Boomerang telescopt 
a universe of nearly flat geometn^Sn^^tfl^pmmencement 
of its expansion. The data is «&isten»itn a targe offset 
radius of the universe wrthg^Kamgypcrease in size since 
the commencement of exfcsion|bout 10 billion years ago. 

35. Power spe^jjwStflfecosmic mkroware 
background 




When the iHtatfdfte reaches the maximum radius corre- 
sponding to the maximum contribution of the amplitude, 
r 0 , of the time harmonic variation in the radius of the uni- 
verse, (Eq. (166)), it is entirely radiation filled. Since the 
photon has no gravitational mass, the radiation is uniform. 
As energy converts into matter the power of the universe 
may be considered negative for the first quarter cycle start- 



of the cosmos as a Sfoction b£ time. 

it "-at*, :p 



ing from the point of maximi 
(187), and spacetime 
gravitational field from 
wave front As the 
the gravitational 
interference of the gra^ 
which are irt^jjfl$ftf the 
variation^ 
the pojglr js 



given by Eq. 
Eq.(161). The 
ition travels as a light 
to a minimum radius, 
(167), constructive 
mal fields occurs for distances 
litude, ro, of the time harmonic 
of the universe for the times when 
f t according to Eq. (187). The resulting 




l the density of matter are observed from 
r prese&y^^Spbere. The observed radius of expansion is 
ilenrfo the radius of the light sphere with an origin 
at UfSjSme point when the universe stopped contracting and 
rted to expand The spherical harmonic parameter £ is 
ven by the ratio of the amplitude, r<>, of the time harmonic 
^variation in the radius of the universe, (Eq. (166)) divided 
by the present radius of the light sphere where the universe 
is a 3-sphere universe- Riemannian three-dimensional hy- 
perspace phis time of constant positive curvature at each 
r-sphere. For t- I0 10 light years = 3.069 x 10 s Mpc, the 
fundamental t is given by 



r 0 2 x 10* kgcfoirg 
'~7* t 

_ 1.97 x 10 12 light years 
~ 10 10 light years 



197. 



(182) 



The number of constructive interferences is given by the 
maximum integer of the ratio of the amplitude, n>, of the 
time harmonic variation in the radius of the universe, (Eq. 
(166)) divided by the minimum radius, the gravitational 
radius (Eq. (167)). The number of peaks are 

2 _ Hg> , 1-97 x 10" light years ^ 
r. ~ 2Gmu/c* 3.12 x 10 1 ' light years 
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Table 2 

Predicted harmonic parameters £ and relative intensities /(n) as a 
function of peak n 



n 




/(") b 


1 


197 


1 


2 


591 


0.50 


3 


788 


0.33 


4 


985 


0.25 


5 


1182 


0.20 


6 


1379 


0.17 



*Eq.(184). 
>Eq. (188). 



1 The peaks are predicted to occur at the fundamental plus har- 
monics of the fundamental-integer multiples, n — 1, 3, 4, 5, 
3 and 6, of the fundamental £ = 197. 



£ — 197 ( fundamental X 



,0W) 



S=197 + nl97 ji-2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 (hannonicsy 

From Eq. (184), the predicted harmonic parameters £ are 
given in Table 2. 

The harmonic peaks correspond to the condition that the 
amplitude of the harmonic term of the radius of the universe 
ro(n) is a reciprocal integer that of the maximum amplitude 
no. Thus, n>(n) is given by 

2xlO* fct 

r 0 (n)= — = ■■ 



1.97 x 10" light) 



(185) 



The power flow of radiant energy into mass < 
as the radius contracts, and the relative intensities < 
peaks follow from the power flow. The relative i 
are given by the normalized power as a f 
the time at which the magnitude of the s 
harmonic term of the radius of the universe r 
Eq. (185) corresponding to each coi 
constructive interference occurs. Sta 
point of the maximum < 
entirely radiation filled ai 
which the magnitude of t 
of the radius of the i 
follows from Eq. (168^ 

, . n> 
r 0 (n)-- = 



= 1.97^10' 



23 



^9.83 x 10 11 years , 

, , 9.83 x 10" f\\ 

jj— cos (^J years 

.-(I) years. 



2tt 

= 1.564 x 10" 



cos" 



light years, 



(186) 



The power of the universe as a function of time is given by 
Eq. (174) and is shown in Fig. 17. To express the negative 
power flow relative to the radiant energy of the universe 
corresponding to the conversion of energy into matter, the 
power of the universe as a function of rime may be expressed 




4;tG COS V9.83x 10 11 years 
2jif 



9l3^10» years) ^ ( 187 > 



/»u(0=-2.9x lO^cos^ 



where t = 0 corresponds to the time when the universe 
reaches the maximum radius corresponding 
imum contribution of the amplitude, ro, 
monk variation in the radius of the univ< 
At / = 0 as defined, the universe is entiri 
and the power into particle production 
r = (n/2)/(2n/9.83 x 10 n years) 





ter to energy 
ie following half 



particle production is in balana 
conversion, and the latter doj 
cycle. 

The relative fotens&a ^Ci given by substitution of 
Eq. (186) into Eq. ( Ijjfn tpi is normalized by the magnitude 
of the maximum powff which occurs at the maximum 
radius. Thus^tjhe^r^Iadve^mtensities are given by 



(188) 



v ' ; V 9.83 x 10" years J 

jThe reladMintensities /(n) as a function of peak n are given 
in f§bje 2. 

, ThFcosmic microwave background radiation is an aver- 
j&e temperature of 2.7 K, with deviations of 30 or so uK 
tim different parts of the sky representing slight variations in 
the density of matter. The measurements of the anisotropy 
in the Cosmic Microwave Background (CMB) have been 
measured with the Degree Angular Scale Interferometer 
(DASI) [40]. The angular power spectrum was measured in 
the range 100 <£ < 900, and peaks in the power spectrum 
from the temperature fluctuations of the cosmic microwave 
background radiation appear at certain values of £ of spher- 
ical harmonics. Peaks were observed at £ » 200, / as 550, 
and £ ss 800 with relative intensities of 1, 0.5, and 0.3, re- 
spectively (Fig. 1 of Ref. [40]). There is excellent agreement 
between the predicted parameters given in Table 2 and the 
observed peaks. 



36. The periods of spacetime expansion/contraction and 
particle decay/production for the universe are equal 
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The period of the expansion/contraction cycle of the 
radius of the universe, 7\ is given by Eq. (162). It follows 
from the Poynting power theorem with spherical radiation 65 
that the transition lifetimes are given by the ratio of energy 
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t and the pov&Sr of the transition (Eqs. (60)-(61 )). Exponen- 
tial decay applies to electromagnetic energy decay 

A(f) = e-< ,/rv u(/). (189) 

3 The coordinate time is imaginary because energy transitions 
are spaceiike due spacetime expansion from matter to en- 

5 ergy conversion. For example, the mass of the electron (a 
fundamental particle) is given by 
2*— Ac In— Xc . -i 



(190) 



7 where v t is Newtonian gravitational velocity (Eq. (132)). 

When the gravitational radius r f is the radius of the universe, 
9 the proper time is equal to the coordinate time by Eq. ( 1 42 ), 
and the gravitational escape velocity o, of the universe is 
1 1 the speed of light Replacement of the coordinate time, t, by 
the spacelike time, if, gives 

A(0 = /te{e" K,/ ^] = cosy/, (191) 

13 where the period is 7* (Eq. (162)). The continuity con- 
ditions based on the constant maximum speed of light 

15 (Maxwell's equations) are given by Eqs. (143)-(144). The 
continuity conditions based on the constant maximum speed 

17 of light (Schwarzschild metric) are given by Eq. (145). 
The periods of spacetime expansion/contraction and par- 

19 tide decay/production for the universe are equal because 
only the particles which satisfy Maxwell's equations and 

21 the relationship between proper time and coordinate time 
imposed by the Schwarzschild metric may exist 



37. Wave equation 

The general form of the light front wave equation ii 
25 by Eq. ( 1 24). The equation of the radius of the unii 
may be written as 
_ (2Gmv cmy \ '%J^ : 



c*/4nG 




«, (»92) 



for a light wave 



27 which is a solution of the^w^ytf 
front ? i- m 

38. Conclusion, -f^-fc 

Maxweft^ equafibns, Planck's equation, the de Broglie 
3 1 equation, Newton/ & laws, and special, and general relativity 
are unified 



39. Uncited References 
[14] 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

BlackLight Power, Inc. (the Company), a Delaware corporation based in its 53,000 
sq. ft. headquarters in Cranbury, New Jersey, believes it has developed a new hydrogen 
chemical process that generates power, plasma (a hot ionized glowing gas), and a vast 
class of new compositions of matter. Specifically, the Company has designed and tested a 
new proprietary energy-producing chemical process. The Company has developed high- 
power density, high-temperature, hydrogen gas cells that produce intense light, power of 
orders of magnitude greater than that of the combustion of hydrogen at high temperatures, 
and power densities equal to those of many electric power plants. The Company is 
focusing on cells for generating light and plasma for lighting applications and direct 
conversion to electricity, respectively. 

The cells generate energy through a chemical process (BlackLight Process) which the 
Company believes causes the electrons of hydrogen atoms to drop to lower orbits thus 
releasing energy in excess of the energy required to start the process. The lower-energy 
atomic hydrogen product of the BlackLight Process reacts with an electron to form a 
hydride ion which further reacts with elements other than hydrogen to form novel 
compounds called hydrino hydride compounds (HHCs) which are proprietary to the 
Company. The Company is developing the vast class of proprietary chemical compounds 
formed via the BlackLight Process. Its technology has far-reaching applications in many 
industries. 

The power may be in the form of a plasma, a hot ionized glowing gas. The plasma 
may be converted directly to electricity with high efficiency using a known microwave 
device called a gyrotron, thus, avoiding a heat engine such as a turbine. The Company is 



* Randeli L Mills, President, BlackLight Power, Inc., 493 Old Trenton Road, Cranbury, NJ 08512, Phone: 
609-490-1090, e-mail: rmiils@blackl ightoower.com: ww.black)iKhtpQwer.corn 
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working on direct plasma to electricity conversion. The device is linearly scaleable from 
the size of hand held units to large units which could replace large turbines. 

There are many advantages of the technology. The energy balance permits the use of 
electrolysis of water to split water into its elemental constituents of hydrogen and oxygen 
as the source of hydrogen fuel using a small fraction of the output electricity. 
Additionally, pollution produced by fossil and nuclear fuels should be eliminated since no 
green house gases, air pollutants, or hazardous wastes are produced. As no fossil fuels are 
required, the projected commercial operating costs are much less than that of any known 
competing energy source. 

The Company's process may start with water as the hydrogen source and convert it to 
HHCs; whereas, fuel cells typically require a hydrocarbon fuel and an expensive reformer 
to convert hydrocarbons to hydrogen and carbon dioxide. The Company's plasma to 
electric conversion technology with no reformer, no fuel cost, creation of a valuable 
chemical by-product rather than pollutants such as carbon dioxide, and significantly lower 
capital costs and operating and maintenance (O&M) costs are anticipated to result in 
household units that are competitive with central power and significantly superior to 
competing microdistributed power technologies such as fuel cells. 

2. THE BLACKLIGHT PROCESS 

Based on physical laws of nature, Dr. Mills theory predicts that additional lower 
energy states are possible for the hydrogen atom, but are not normally achieved because 
transitions to these states are not directly associated with the emission of radiation. Thus, 
the ordinary hydrogen atom as well as lower-energy hydrogen atoms (termed hydrinos by 
Dr. Mills) are stable in isolation. Mills theory further predicts that hydrogen atoms can 
achieve these states by a radiationless energy transfer with a nearby atom, ion, or 
combination of ions (a catalyst) having the capability to absorb the energy required to 
effect the transition. Radiationless energy transfer is common. For example, it is the basis 
of the performance of the most common phosphor used in fluorescent lighting. Thus, the 
Company believes hydrogen atoms can be induced to collapse to a lower-energy state, 
with release of the net energy difference between states. Successive stages of collapse of 
the hydrogen atom are predicted, resulting in the release of energy in amounts many times 
greater than the energy released by the combustion of hydrogen. Since the combustion 
energy is equivalent to the energy required to liberate hydrogen from water, a process 
which takes water as a feed material and produces net energy is possible. The equivalent 
energy content of water would thus be several hundred to several thousand times that of 
crude oil, depending on the average number of stages of collapse. 

The Company is the pioneer of technology based on the chemical process of 
releasing further chemical energy from hydrogen called the "BlackLight Process." More 
specifically, eneTgy is released as the electrons of hydrogen atoms are induced by a 
catalyst* to transition to lower-energy levels (t.e. drop to lower base orbits around each 
atom's nucleus) corresponding to fractional quantum numbers. The lower energy atomic 
hydrogen product is called "hydrino," and the hydrogen catalyst to form hydrino is called 
a "transition catalyst" As hydrogen atoms are normally found bound together as 
molecules, a hot dissociator is used to break hydrogen molecules into individual hydrogen 
atoms. A vaporized catalyst then causes the normal hydrogen atoms to transition to lower- 
energy states by allowing their electrons to fall to smaller radii around the nucleus with a 
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release of energy that is intermediate between chemical and nuclear energies. The 
products are power, plasma, light, and novel HHCs. 

The catalysts used and the BlackLight Process are the proprietary intellectual 
property of the Company. The theory, data, and analysis supporting the existence of this 
new form of energy have been made publicly available. 1 " 15 Also see the BlackLight Power 
web page: www.blacklightpower.com. Laboratory scale devices demonstrating means of 
extracting the energy have been operated at the Company and at independent laboratories. 
Results to date indicate that the process can eventually provide economically competitive 
products in a wide range of applications including lighting, thermal, and electric power 
generation. The Company's gas energy cells, even in prototype stage, are frequently 
operating at power densities and temperatures equivalent to those of many coal fired 
electric power plants and produce about 100 times the energy of the combustion of the 
hydrogen fuel. The plasma is permissive of a direct plasma to electricity conversion 
technology as well as the production of electricity by conventional heat engines. The 
Company currently believes that the scale-up of energy cells to commercial power 
generation level will require mainly the application of existing industry knowledge in 
catalysis and power engineering. 

The lower-energy atomic hydrogen product of the BlackLight Process reacts with an 
electron to form a hydride ion which further reacts with elements other than hydrogen to 
form novel compounds which are proprietary to the Company. The Company is 
developing the vast class of proprietary chemical compounds formed via the BlackLight 
Process. Test results indicate that the properties of HHCs are rich in diversity due to their 
extraordinary binding energy (i.e. the energy required to remove an electron which 
determines the chemical reactivity and properties). This new class of matter may be 
comparable to carbon in terms of the possibilities of new compositions of matter. Carbon 
is a base element for many useful compounds ranging from diamonds, to synthetic fibers, 
to liquid gasoline, to pharmaceuticals. The Company believes hydrino hydride ions have 
the potential to be as useful as carbon as a base "element." The novel compositions of 
matter and associated technologies have far-reaching applications in many industries 
including the chemical, lighting, computer, defense, energy, battery, propellant, 
munitions, surface coatings, electronics, telecommunications, aerospace, and automotive 
industries. The Company is focusing on developing a high voltage battery and silane 
materials based on the novel hydride chemical products. Many additional applications of 
the chemical compounds are possible. 

2.1 Validation 

Based on the solution of a Schrddinger-type wave equation with a nonradiative 
boundary condition based on Maxwell's equations, Mills 1 " 15 predicts that atomic hydrogen 
may undergo a catalytic reaction with certain atomized elements or certain gaseous ions 
which singly or multiply ionize at integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic 
hydrogen, 27.2 eV. 

For example, potassium ions can provide a net enthalpy of a multiple of that of the 
potential energy of the hydrogen atom. The second ionization energy of potassium is 
31.63 eV, and k* releases 4.34 eV when it is reduced to K. 16 The combination of reactions 
IC to K 2+ and it to K, then, has a net enthalpy of reaction of 27.28 eV. 

The reaction involves a nonradiative energy transfer to form a hydrogen atom that is 
lower in energy than unreacted atomic hydrogen. The product hydrogen atom has an 
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energy state that corresponds to a fractional principal quantum number. Recent analysis of 
mobility and spectroscopy data of individual electrons in liquid helium show direct 
experimental confirmation that electrons may have fractional principal quantum energy 
levels. 14 The lower-energy hydrogen atom is a highly reactive intermediate which further 
reacts to form a novel hydride ion. Single line emission from the excited catalyst ion 
having accepted the energy from atomic hydrogen has been observed with the emission 
from the predicted hydride ion product. 15 Thus, the catalytic reaction with the formation 
the novel hydride ions is confirmed spectroscopically. 

Typically, the emission of extreme ultraviolet (EUV) light from hydrogen gas is 
achieved by a discharge at high voltage, a high power inductively coupled plasma, or in 
hot fusion research, a plasma is created and heated by radio waves to 10s of millions of 
degrees with confinement of the hot plasma by a toroidal (donut shaped) magnetic field. 
The Company has observed intense EUV emission at low temperatures from atomic 
hydrogen and certain atomized pure elements or certain gaseous ions which ionize at 
integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen. The Company has tested 
over 130 elements and compounds which covers essentially all of the elements of the 
periodic chart. The chemical interaction of catalysts with atomic hydrogen at temperatures 
below 1000 K. has shown surprising results in terms of the emission of the Lyman and 
Balmer lines 2 ' 7 (atomic hydrogen emission ten times more energetic than the combustion 
of hydrogen), emission of lines corresponding to lower-energy hydrogen states and the 
corresponding hydride ions, and the formation of novel chemical compounds. 8 ' 13 

Over 20 independent labs have performed 25 types of analytical experiments that 
confirm the Company's novel catalytic reaction of atomic hydrogen which produces an 
anomalous discharge or plasma and produces novel hydride compounds. 2 ' 13 

Experiments that confirm the novel hydrogen chemistry include extreme ultraviolet 
(EUV) spectroscopy, plasma formation, power generation, and analysis of chemical 
compounds. For example: 

1. Pennsylvania State University Chemical Engineering Department has determined 
heat production associated with hydrino formation with a Calvet calorimeter that showed 
the generation of 10 7 J/mole of hydrogen, as compared to 2.5X10 5 J/mole of hydrogen 
anticipated for standard hydrogen combustion. 17 Thus, the total heats generated appear to 
be 100 times too large to be explained by conventional chemistry, but the results are 
completely consistent with Mills model. 

2. Lines observed by EUV spectroscopy could be assigned to transitions of atomic 
hydrogen to lower-energy levels corresponding to lower-energy hydrogen atoms and to 
the emission from the excitation of the corresponding hydride ions. 

For example, the product of the catalysis of atomic hydrogen with potassium metal, 
H[qh/4] may serve as both a catalyst and a reactant to form H[fl»/3] and H[aH/6]. The 
transition of H[gh/4] to H[a^6] induced by a multipole resonance transfer of 54.4 eV 
(2-27.2 eV) and a transfer of 40.8 eV with a resonance state of H[oh/3] excited in H[ad4} 
is represented by H[flH/4] + HK/4] — H[an/6] + H[ah/3] + 176.8 eV. 

The predicted 176.8 eV (70.2 A) photon is a close match with the 73.0 A line 
observed by a team headed by Dr. Johannes P. F. Conrads, then Director and Chairman of 
the Board, of Institut Fur Niederternperatur-Plasmaphysik e.V. and the Ernst-Moritz 
Arndt-Univeristat Greifswald ("INP"), a top plasma physics laboratory in Greifswald, 
Germany. The energy of this line emission corresponds to an equivalent temperature of 
1 ,000,000 °C and an energy over 100 times the energy of combustion of hydrogen. 
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3. Observation of intense extreme ultraviolet (EUV) emission has been reported at low 
temperatures (eg. = 10* K) from atomic hydrogen and certain atomized elements or certain 
gaseous ions. The only pure elements that were observed to emit EUV were those 
wherein the ionization of t electrons from an atom to a continuum energy level is such that 
the sum of the ionization energies of the / electrons is approximately m-27.2 eV where t 
and m are each an integer. Potassium, cesium, and strontium atoms and Rb* ion ionize at 
integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and caused emission. 
Whereas, the chemically similar atoms, sodium, magnesium, and barium do not ionize at 
integer multiples of the potential energy of atomic hydrogen and caused no emission. 

4. An energetic plasma in hydrogen was generated using strontium atoms as the 
catalyst. The plasma formed at 1% of the theoretical or prior known voltage requirement 
with 4,000-7,000 times less power input power compared to noncatalyst controls, 
sodium, magnesium, or barium atoms, wherein the plasma reaction was controlled with a 
weak electric field. 2, 7 

5. An anomalous plasma with hydrogen/potassium mixtures has been reported 
wherein the plasma decayed with a two second half-life which was the thermal decay time 
of the filament which dissociated molecular hydrogen to atomic hydrogen when the 
electric field was set to zero.^ 6 This experiment showed that hydrogen line emission was 
occurring even though the voltage between the heater wires was set to and measured to be 
zero and indicated that the emission was due to a reaction of potassium atoms with atomic 
hydrogen which confirms a new chemical source of power. 

Reports of the formation of novel compounds provide substantial evidence 
supporting a novel reaction of hydrogen as the mechanism of the observed EUV emission 
and anomalous discharge. Novel hydrogen compounds have been isolated as products of 
the reaction of atomic hydrogen with atoms and ions identified as catalysts in the reported 
EUV studies. 2 " 13 Novel inorganic alkali and alkaline earth hydrides of the formula MH* 
and MH* X wherein M is the metal, X, is a singly negatively charged anion, and H* 
comprises a novel high binding energy hydride ion were synthesized in a high temperature 
gas cell by reaction of atomic hydrogen with a catalyst such as potassium metal and MH, 
MX or MX 2 , corresponding to an alkali metal or alkaline earth metal compound, 
respectively. 8, 11 Novel hydride compounds were identified by (1) time of flight secondary 
ion mass spectroscopy which showed a dominate hydride ion in the negative ion 
spectrum, (2) X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy which showed novel hydride peaks and 
significant shifts of the core levels of the primary elements bound to the novel hydride 
ions, (3) proton nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy (NMR) which showed 
extraordinary upfield chemical shifts compared to the NMR of the corresponding ordinary 
hydrides, and (4) thermal decomposition with analysis by gas chromatography, and mass 
spectroscopy which identified the compounds as hydrides. 8 ' 1 

An upfield shifted NMR peak is consistent with a hydride ion with a smaller radius as 
compared with ordinary hydride since a smaller radius increases the shielding or 
diamagnetism. Thus, the NMR shows that the hydride formed in the catalytic reaction has 
been reduced in distance to the nucleus indicating that the electrons are in a lower-energy 
state. Compared to the shift of known corresponding hydrides the NMR provides direct 
evidence of reduced energy state hydride ions. 

The NMR results confirm the identification of novel hydride compounds MH*X t 
MH* , and MH 2 * wherein M is the metal, H, is a halide, and H* comprises a novel high 
binding energy hydride ion. For example, large distinct upfield resonances were observed 
at -4.6 ppm and -2.8 ppm in the case of KH*Cl and KH*, respectively. Whereas, the 
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resonances for the ordinary hydride ion of KH were observed at 0.8 and 1.1 ppm. The 
presence of a halide in each compound MH*X does not explain the up field shifted NMR 
peak since the same NMR spectrum was observed for an equimolar mixture of the pure 
hydride and the corresponding alkali halide (MM/MX) as was observed for the pure 
hydride, MH. The synthesis of novel hydrides such as KH* with upfield shifted peaks 
prove that the hydride ion is different from the hydride ion of the corresponding kiiown 
compound of the same composition. The reproducibility of the syntheses and the results 
from independent laboratories confirm the formation of novel hydride ions. 



3. BUSINESS UNITS 

The Company believes that it has created a commercially competitive new source of 
energy, a new source of plasma which releases rather than consumes energy, a new source 
of light, and a revolutionary new field of hydrogen chemistry. With its achievements of a 
sustained 100,000+ °C plasma of hydrogen with essentially no power input to its power 
cell and synthesis of over 40 novel compounds in bulk with extraordinary properties the 
Company is focusing on product development. Initial target products are a direct plasma 
to electric power cell targeted at the residential and commercial microdistributed markets 
and the premium power market Additional market objectives for the plasma and 
chemistry technologies are lighting sources, a high voltage battery to power portable 
electronics and electric vehicles, and chemical products and processes based on silicon 
and hydrino chemistry. 

The Company has two basic business units — power and chemical. The plasma- 
electric technology may represent a near-term huge energy market But, in the case of a 
large central power plant, the Company estimates that the potential revenues from the 
chemicals produced with power generation may eclipse the electricity sales. However, 
both offer extraordinary potential revenue and profit. Since enormous power (easily 
convertible to electricity) is a product of the BlackLight Process, the two units can 
operate in tandem seamlessly. 

The priorities of the Company's power business is the residential and commercial 
microdistributed markets and the premium power market based on its plasma-electric 
power cell technology. The time to market should be near term for these relatively small- 
scale, simple devices that are projected to be inexpensive to manufacture, service, and 
use, and vastly superior to competing technologies such as internal combustion engine 
gensets, fuel cells, and microturbines. Selected statistics on electric generation are given 
in Table 1 . 

Early adopters of BlackLight power systems are expected to be those that require 
premium power generated on-site. The premium power market* includes businesses 
where brief electrical outages can cause severe monetary loss: telecommunications sites, 
computer centers, server hotels, e-commerce centers, semiconductor fabrication facilities, 
and others. The market size was estimated to be 30,000 MW in 1999 and growth to be 
multiples of the entire energy market rate. 18 " 19 The Glider Group and Stephens Inc. 



*The premium power market is also known as the 9's market and the powercosm market Utility grids provide 
99.9% reliability, or 8 hours of disruption per year. For the Internet economy even small fractions of a second 
can cost millions of dollars. In high technology manufacturing industries even hours of disruption can shut 
down operations for days, again costing millions. More reliability is measured in %, the more 9's required 
(99.999. ..%), the smaller the fractions of a second power is disrupted, and the more valuable the power. 
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Table 1. Statistics on electric generation. 



Table 2. Competitive Advantages 
of The BlackLight Power Process. 



US Electric Market 

• $217 billion in annual US sales (1998). 

• 43% Residential 

• 32% Commercial 

• 22% Industrial 

• 5% Other 



Cost Per KWH of Alternative Energy 



Coal 



Sources 



Natural Gas 
Oil 



4-5* 
4-5 t 

4- 5* 

5- 6* 

4- 7* 

5- 8* 
5-9* 

10-12* 
30-40* 
<i* 



Capital Expenditures Required to Meet New 



Generation Demand 

• Estimated at $90 Billion Globally with 
10% in US in 1999 

• $21 Billion will be spent on Premium 
Power in 2000 , 

• $30 Billion in 2002 

• $50 Billion in 2005 



Nuclear Power 



Hydroelectric 
Geo thermal 
Wind 



Sotar 



Photovoltaic 
BlackLight * 



Premium Power Consumption/Demand 

• Estimated to be 30,000 MW in 1999 

• Estimated to be 500,000 MW in 2000 

• Double digit growth expected over next 
five years 



•Cost figures include operating, 
maintenance, capital generating expense of 
plasma-electric system (Source: EPR1, 
BLP) 



estimates 20 " 21 that this market is 15% of the current US energy market; and will be 30- 
50% within 3-5 years as the internet economy build-out continues. This market is 
characterized by early adoption of emerging technologies and an insensitivity to cost. For 
example, a typical rate is over $1,000 per kWh rate and the rate for the upper-end of the 
reliability scale, six 9's reliable power, is about $1 million per kWh compared to 5 i per 
kWh for three 9's power supplied by the grid. The premium power market is a multi- 
billion dollar market The current equipment market is $21 billion in hardware alone and 
is projected to ellipse the profitability of the entire utility market in the near term. 22 

BlackLight's Energy Systems design advantages are: virtually instantaneous turn 
on/off, simplicity, easy logistics, low capital cost, low operational and maintenance cost, 
easy redundancy (for reliability), and no pollution. With our current design, BlackLight 
projects capital costs around $25-100 per kW, and very low generation cost (<$0.01 per 
kWh). This is lower than competitive solutions, but in this market segment cost is not a 
driver. Our chief competitors are reciprocating engine-based gensets built by Catapillar, 
Cumrnins, and others. Additional competition might be from newer entrants: microtur- 
bines and fuel cells. The former competitors, fossil-fueled engines, have an advantage 
because they are an incumbent technology, but they will not be able to significantly 
improve their reliability, have a short lifetime, do not meet pollution requirements, and 
can not reduce their O&M costs to be competitive with our solutioa The latter competi- 
tors have a slight advantage in name recognition relative to BlackLight, but microturbines 
and fuel cells are not suited for the premium power market. Fuel cells and turbine systems 
take too long to start up, and are difficult to harmonize with grid-supplied power. Thus 
they are ineffective at improving power reliability. 

Due to superior performance of its technology, the Company expects early adoption 
by the premium power market with expansion into the broader microdistributed market. 
The broader market which includes hundreds of millions of homes and businesses in the 
US and Europe will be drawn by significant cost savings and increasing unreliability of 
the grid with a lack of viable microdistributed alternatives. The populace of the third 
world, particularly Asia, represents a further enormous market opportunity for which 
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BlackLight technology is particularly suited, since in addition to very low capital and 
O&M costs, no fuel or electrical grid infrastructure is required. 

In terms of its development strategy for large scale systems, the Company has 
decided to focus on developing the chemical business unit as a first priority over large 
power plants. In addition to the possibility of larger revenue, the chemical business offers 
several other initial advantages. A power generation plant based on thermal energy would 
have to be scaled-up while maintaining current or higher levels of power density before it 
could be commercialized. Scaling up to a power plant of very large proportions has engi- 
neering risks. While there are engineering risks associated with the scale-up for chemical 
production, they are not as daunting. Some potential product areas such as electronics are 
projected to have very high value in small quantity. Moreover, in terms of gaining wide- 
spread scientific and commercial acceptance for the BlackLight Process, it is relatively 
easy to validate the properties of a chemical compound. A solid chemical compound is a 
product that can be examined directly and its existence proven unequivocally — it either 
exists or it doesn't. This also means that its patents are well defined and easy to defend. 
The products are much more diverse, so broad industry adoption is anticipated. 

In addition to direct cell power to electric power conversion, thermal power from the 
plasma produced by the BlackLight Process may be converted to electricity by powering 
a turbine. Contemporary central station thermal generation systems have been optimized 
to match their respective thermal sources. Since BlackLight- techno logy is not combustion 
or nuclear, an opportunity exists to dramatically reduce the complexity of the generation 
station. The BlackLight Process may be used as a thermal source for central or distributed 
power through use of a modified steam or gas turbine. The BlackLight adaptation of the 
steam-based system replaces the heat source of the boiler with the gas cell. The 
BlackLight adaptation of the gas turbine replaces the combustor of a conventional 
machine with a gas cell and a heat exchanger incorporating the BlackLight Process. High 
pressure air from the compressor is heated by the BlackLight energy cell heat exchanger 
before expanding through the power turbine. The exhaust would contain no combustion 
products. With energy production from hydrogen at a hundred times combustion energy, 
fuel cost would become an inconsequential consideration, and refueling intervals would 
be consistent with other maintenance. Alternatively, an on-site electrolysis system 
producing hydrogen from water could provide unlimited fuel with periodic additions of 
small quantities of water. 

A typical chemical plant is projected to produce 100 MW electric power as a side 
product Power and chemical cells may be fabricated using readily available materials, 
and systems such as steam or gas turbine systems are scalable over a large range [e.g. 
distributed units (1 MW) to central power plants (1 GW)]. The projected cost for a 
combined chemical and energy plant is about $250/kW. The two functions could work 
seamlessly together and generate a dual income stream with a reduction of business risk. 
Rather than producing nuclear or fossil fuel waste which requires disposal, the BlackLight 
chemical plant will produce HHCs which have potential for far-reaching applications in 
many industries such as batteries for electric vehicles at significant earnings. For example, 
a 100 MW chemical plant is projected to produce $300 M in electric vehicle battery 
revenue from 200,000 batteries with $23 M from electricity sales at 3 i kWh. 
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4. SOLUTION TO THE ENERGY PROBLEM? 

The world's current energy system is unsustainable. Furthermore, the world's current 
energy system is not sufficiently reliable or affordable to support widespread economic 
growth. The productivity of one-third of the world's peoples is compromised by lack of 
access to commercial energy, and perhaps another third suffer economic hardships and 
insecurity due to unreliable energy supplies. 23 

Solar and wind power are prohibitively expensive. Billions of dollars have been spent 
to harness the energy of hydrogen through hot fusion using extremely hot plasmas created 
with enormous energy input using complex, expensive systems. By contrast, the Com- 
pany's reactions indicate that over 100 times the energy of its combustion is released from 
hydrogen with the formation of a plasma as a by-product at relatively low temperatures 
with simple, inexpensive systems. And, in the Company's reactors, the plasma may be 
converted directly to electricity with high efficiency avoiding a heat engine such as a 
turbine. In addition, rather than producing radioactive waste, the BlackLight Process 
produces compounds having extraordinary properties. The implications are that a vast 
new energy source and a new field of hydrogen chemistry have been discovered. 

The advantages of the BlackLight process over existing energy forms, such as fossil 
fuels and nuclear power, include: (1) the water, which is the fuel for the process, is safe 
and inexpensive to contain; (2) the reaction is prospectively easily controlled; and (3) the 
byproduct, HHCs, have great potential commercial value. The projection of the capital 
cost per kilowatt capacity of a gyrotron system may be an order of magnitude less than 
that of the typical capital cost for a fossil fuel system and two orders of magnitude less 
than that of the typical capital cost for a nuclear system. The power cell may also be 
interfaced with conventional steam-cycle or gas turbine equipment used in fossil fuel 
power plants. In either case, fuel costs are eliminated since the fuel, hydrogen, can be 
generated by a fraction of the electrical output power. The cost factors per kilowatt/hour 
are the capital, maintenance and operation costs of the gas cell and plant. These costs are 
further reduced by eliinination of the costs of handling fossil fuels and managing the 
pollution of the air, water, and ground caused by the ash generated by fossil fuels. 

4.1. BlackLight Distributed Generation 

Central station generation and distribution, the mainstay of electrical power 
production for the last 100 years worldwide, is now being supplemented in an increasing 
number of areas by smaller power units closer to the end-user group. Most distributed- 
generation units are in the capacity range of 100 kW-3 MW (electric), but some could be 
as large as 250 MW (electric). Distributed generation solves some of centralized power's 
inherent problems of transmission and distribution line losses, electromagnetic pollution 
fears from high-tension lines, cost and difficulty of transmission-line maintenance, and 
inefficiencies in load factor design of power plants (wherein the use of a 20% capacity 
safety factor is still a common industry practice when estimating peak loading). The 
Company's technology may be ideal for distributed generation with significant reductions 
in grid complexity and generation capital equipment requirements. 

The Company projects that the residential market may be broadly served by a 25 kW 
unit, and the commercial market may be broadly served by modular 1 MW units. This 
approach may replace the grid since in addition to avoidance of line losses, a major 
economic advantage of distributed power is the avoidance of transmission tariffs which 
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could amount to 50% of the cost of electricity to a customer. Using BlackLight' s 
distributed power generation technology, considerable savings can be realized by 
eliminating the transmission and distribution capital equipment, operations, and 
maintenance costs. Also, energy can be saved, given that electricity "demand" also 
includes substantial transmission and distribution losses from the traditional central- 
station type power generation systems. These considerations are important considerations 
for developing nations. 

As the world's population grows from about 6 billion (in 1999) to an estimated 7 
billion by 2010, most of the new energy demand will come from less-developed countries 
(LDCs), as these countries' living standards increase. LDC energy demand has long been 
answered by economic development programs generally aimed at the development of 
large, central-station power plants. These do not adequately address the thermal and 
lighting needs of the half the world's population which is poor, many of whom still use 
carbon fuels for these purposes. The solution for LDCs may be distributed power 
facilitated by BlackLight Power technology since no fuel, power plant, or transmission 
grid infrastructure is required. 



5. BLACKLIGHT POWER TECHNOLOGY— A NEW PARADIGM IN ENERGY 
AND ELECTRICITY GENERATION 

The products of the BlackLight Process are power, plasma, light, and novel HHCs. 
Using advanced catalysts in its gas power cell, the Company has sustained an energetic 
plasma in hydrogen at 1% of the theoretical or prior-known voltage requirement and with 
1000's of times less power input in a system wherein the plasma reaction is controlled 
with a weak electric field. A plasma is a very hot, glowing, ionized gas. The plasma is 
produced from reactions which release energies over 100 times the energy of the 
combustion of hydrogen and correspond to an equivalent electron temperature of over 
1,000,000 °C. The plasma produced in the Company's cells cannot be produced by any 
chemical reaction other than the Company's process. 

Typically, a heat engine such as a turbine is used for converting heat into electricity. 
However, plasma power may be directly converted into electrical power. The technology 
is not based on heat Thus, heat sinks such as a river or cooling towers as well as thermal 
pollution are largely eliminated. Based on research and development in this area of 
converters, the Company expects that routine engineering will result in devices that have 




Figure 1. Plasma Generated by the BlackLight 
Process. 



Figure 2. Gyrotron Schematic. 
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higher conversion efficiencies than turbines. The device is linearly scaleable from the size 
of hand held units to large units which could replace large turbines. And, unlike turbine 
technology wherein the cost per unit capacity soars with rniniaturization, the Company 
anticipates that the unit cost per capacity will be insensitive to scale. The Company 
anticipates applications for its technology in broad markets such as premium power, 
microdistributed power, motive power, consumer electronics, portable electronics, 
telecommunications, aerospace, and uninterruptable, remote, and satellite power supplies. 

Plasma may be directly converted into electricity using a device called a gyrotron 
which is established technology for converting energetic electrons into microwaves. 
Conventionally the source of energetic electrons comprises an electron beam or a plasma 
formed by electrical input such as a high voltage discharge. Prior to the development of 
the Company's technology, it was not possible to generate a plasma in hydrogen 
chemically. The BlackLight Process generates an energetic plasma in hydrogen which is a 
new source of energy. 

The energy released by the catalysis of hydrogen to form HHCs produces a plasma in 
the cell. The energetic electrons of the plasma produced by the BlackLight Process are 
introduced into an axial magnetic field where they undergo cyclotron motion. The force 
on a charged ion in a magnetic field is perpendicular to both its velocity and the direction 
of the applied magnetic field. The electrons of the plasma orbit in a circular path in a 
plane transverse to the applied magnetic field for sufficient field strength at an ion 
cyclotron frequency a> c that is independent of the electron velocity. Thus, a typical case 
which involves a large number of electrons with a distribution of velocities will be 
characterized by a unique cyclotron frequency that is only dependent on the electron 
charge to mass ratio and the strength of the applied magnetic field There is no 
dependence on their velocities. The velocity distribution will, however, be reflected by a 
distribution of orbital radii. The electrons emit electromagnetic radiation with a maximum 
intensity at the cyclotron frequency. The velocity and radius of each electron may 
decrease due to loss of energy and a decrease of the temperature. 

The gyrotron comprises a resonator cavity which has a dominate resonator mode at 
the cyclotron frequency. The plasma contains electrons with a range of energies and tra- 
jectories (momenta) and randomly distributed phases initially. Electromagnetic oscilla- 
tions are generated from the electrons to produced induced radiation due to the grouping 
of electrons under the action of the self-consistent field produced by the electrons them- 
selves with coherent radiation of the resulting packets. In this case, the device is a 
feedback oscillator. The theory of induced radiation of excited classical oscillators such 
as electrons under the action of an external field and its use in high-frequency electronics 
is described by A. Gaponov et al. 24 The electromagnetic radiation emitted from the 
electrons excites the mode of the cavity and is received by a resonant receiving antenna. 

The radiated power and the power produced by the BlackLight Process may be 
matched such that a steady state of power production and power flow from the cell may 
be achieved. The rate of the hydrogen catalysis reaction may be controlled by controlling 
the total pressure, the atomic hydrogen pressure, the catalyst pressure, the particular 
catalyst, and the cell temperature. Very fast response times may be achieved by 
controlling the rate of reaction and plasma formation with an applied electric or magnetic 
field which influences the catalysis rate. Plasma and a gyrotron can respond essentially 
instantaneously. Thus, unprecedented load following capability is possible. 

The gyrotron relies on established microwave technology which may achieve very 
high efficiencies (e.g. 80%) conversion of energetic electrons into microwaves. 25 A 0.1 
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Table 3. Economics of International 
Fuel Cells Corp. 



Basis: Installed Cost < 51 ,000/kW DOE Credit— $3,000.kW 

Capital Recovery Factor— 12% 

Annual Load Factor— 95% (8,322 hrs of operation) 

Electric Efficiency (higher heating value>— 36% 

Heat Rate— 9,480 Btu / kWh 

Waste Heat Recovery as Hot Water 

(Equivalent to 875,000 Btu/hr of fuel input at 80% efficiency) 
Implicit Overall Thermal Efficiency— 82% 
Natural Gas Cost— $3.50 / million Btu 



Cents/kWh 

Capital Charges 

Fuel 

O&M 

Subtotal 

Hot Water Credit 
Net Power Cost 



4.3 
3.3 
2.0» 
9.6 
■1.5 
8.1 



Figure 2. Oyrotron Prototype. 



* Includes S600/kW overhaul costs every six years 



Tesla magnetic field will produce about 2.5 GHz microwaves. The microwaves are then 
rectified into DC electricity. Rectification efficiency at 2.5 GHz is about 95%. 26 * 29 The 
DC electricity may be inverted and transformed into any desired voltage and frequency 
with conventional power conditioning equipment. 

The plasma formed by the BlackLight Process and the gyrotron have been tested in- 
dependently. Current work is in progress on testing gyrotron powered by the BlackLight 
Process generated plasma. 

5.1. Power Balance Analysis 

The commercial unit would comprises a 3-stage power generator. Stage 1 would be 
electrolysis to provide hydrogen fuel; stage 2 — production of plasma in a gas cell; and 
stage 3 — conversion of plasma to microwaves to electricity. 

Using even relatively conservative assumptions for reaction yield and power density, 
a competitive power generation unit appears easily possible: (1) Production of about 100 
times electrical power as electrolysis power; (2) Production of green emission (oxygen 
only) zero C o 2 emission; (3) No fossil-fuel combustion by-products; (4) Essentially no 
waste heat since the gyrotron is not a heat engine; (5) Tremendously more efficient at 
energy conversion to electricity; and (5) Projected to dominate the home and 
microdisrributed markets. 

5.2. Comparison with Competing Microdisrributed Technologies 

The Company's process may start with water as the hydrogen source and convert it to 
HHCs; whereas, fuel cells typically require a hydrocarbon fuel and an expensive reformer 
to convert hydrocarbons to hydrogen and carbon dioxide. The Company's plasma to 
electric conversion technology with no reformer, no fuel cost, creation of a valuable 
chemical by-product, and significantly lower capital costs and O&M costs are anticipated 
to result in household units that are competitive with central power and significantly 
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superior to competing microdistributed power technology such as fuel cells and micro 
combustion turbines. With a focus on large scale production of microdistributed devices, 
the Company anticipates rapid penetration of the electricity energy market. In this case, 
the Company plans to form strategic alliances with component manufacturers, systems 
assemblers, and service companies to provide power for consumers with units under lease 
or by sale. The service companies may be utilities. Other services or utility companies 
such as water, gas, telephone, cable, plumbing, and HVAC companies are also potential 
partners. The Company may have its plasma-electric power cell manufactured under 
contract or license. Alternatively, the Company may manufacture the units itself. 

Some of the competitive advantages of BlackLight Power generation over the 
competing microdistributed technologies fuel cells and micro combustion turbines are no 
fuel costs, no fuel handling issues nor pollution, not a heat engine and not 
electrochemical, no reformer, solid state device, chemically-generated plasma with 
proven microwave technology, linearly scalable, cost competitive (lower capital and 
O&M costs), long product lifetime, appliance- like, load following, no grid connection 
(gas or electric for fuel or load leveling), high 9's power capability, closed system, and 
valuable solid chemical by-product. 

With strategic alliances, the Company plans to develop, manufacture, and market a 
unit of approximately 25 kWe which is a desirable size for a modular uninterruptable 
power supply for the premium power market. 25 kWe is also capable of providing for the 
total power requirements of a single family residence or a light commercial load. The 
potential advantages of the Company's power system compared to fuel cells are (1) zero 
fuel costs, (2) capital and O&M costs that are 10% that of fuel cells, and (3) valuable 
chemicals are produced rather than pollutants such as carbon dioxide. Thereby, the cost 
per kilowatt of electric generated by the Company's plasma-electric power cell is 
projected to be about 10% of that of a fuel cell. In addition, an energy consumer may also 
derive revenue by selling power back onto the distribution system when the full capacity 
of the system is not required by such consumer. 

The only mass manufacturable components required to produce a gyrotron system are 
a magnet, a resonator cavity or waveguide, and a antenna-rectifier. For implementation in 
the third world and acquisition of market share in the first world, the plasma-electric cell 
requires essentially no fuel and fuel distribution infrastructure, no regional or on-site 
pipelines, no utility connection (gas or electrical), no electric lines, and no specialized or 
centralized rnanufacturing expertise. In each category, competing technologies are at a 
competitive disadvantage which could prevent broad adoption even if they were viable 
based on logistics and costs. 

Fuel cells are not cost competitive with BlackLight technology. The cost of 
electricity with a molten carbonate fuel cell which has a much lower capital cost 
compared to a proton exchange membrane fuel (PEM). The projected capital cost for a 
BlackLight 5-25 kW plasma-electric system is as follows: rectifier— $200; inverter— 
$200, permanent magnet— $150, and cell— $100, totaling $650. 

Also with strategic alliances, the Company further plans to develop, manufacture, and 
market a unit of approximately 1 MWe. One to ten of these units should provide the total 
power load requirements of a central power grid substation. The potential advantages of 
the Company's power system compared to central power are the same as with plasma- 
electric power cell. The cost per kilowatt of electric generated by the Company's plasma- 
electric power cell is projected to be about 20% of that of central power (see Table 2). 
With the installation of substation units, light commercial, and residential units, all 
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components of the present central power generation infrastructure upstream from the 
substation may be eliminated. Some infrastructure components that may be eliminated by 
the Company's technology with associated cost savings are: (1) high voltage transformers, 
(2) high voltage transmission lines, and (3) central power plants, including their 
associated turbines, fuel and pollution handling systems, ash, pollution, coal trains, coal 
mines, gas pipelines, gas fields, super tankers, oil Melds, nuclear power plants, uranium 
processing plants, and uranium mines. 

53. Motive Power— Plasma-Electric and Battery 

The capital cost for BlackLight power for motive power are comparable to the cost of 
an automotive internal combustion engine. Whereas, fuel cells are two orders of 
magnitude too expensive and require trillions of dollars to be invested in a hydrocarbon to 
hydrogen refueling system. In contrast, a motive power plant based on BlackLight 
technology uses water as the fuel and requires no infrastructure. The Company is 
considering several promising options to commercialize its process in the motive power 
market In addition to stationary power, the plasma-electric system may be used for 
motive power. The Company is also developing a high voltage battery which may power 
an electric vehicle. 

5.4. Conclusion 

The BlackLight Process has potentially very broad applications including: electrical 
power generation, space and process heating, motive power, and production of HHCs. 

The technology generates plasma and heat from hydrogen, which may be obtained 
from ordinary water. The implications of this development could be significant. If the 
technology becomes proven, then the energy from this process could possibly be used to 
cleanly and cheaply meet the world's demand for thermal, chemical, and mechanical 
energy as well as electricity. Over time, it may be possible to replace or retrofit coal-fired, 
gas-fired, and oil-fired electric power plants. This would help to abate global warming 
and air and water pollution. Moreover, it may be possible to replace or retrofit some of 
the world's nuclear power plants. With BlackLight technology, an opportunity exists to 
dramatically reduce the complexity and the cost of the generation station, which includes 
fuel handling, thermal generation, thermal to electrical conversion, pollution abatement 
and spent fuel disposal or storage systems. 

The Company is focusing on possible electrical and heating applications for its 
technology including a fit with a converter to make electricity. Electrical power 
generation with the Company's plasma-electric power technology may represent a major 
opportunity to use a microdistributed system to replace existing infrastructure at 
considerable savings in capital and generation costs. Residential/light commercial units, 
substation units, and a low voltage local distribution system could replace the central 
power based current system. Adaptation of the Company's technology is facilitated by the 
deregulation of the utility industry. 
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Abstract 

The Schrodinger equation was originally postulated in 1926 as having a solution of the one electron atom. It gives the 
principal energy levels of the hydrogen atom as eigenvalues of eigenfunction solutions of the Laguerre differential equation. 
But, as the principal quantum number 1, the eigenfunctions become nonsensical. Despite its wide acceptance, on deeper 
inspection, the Schrodinger solution is plagued with many failings as well as difficulties in terms of a physical interpretation that 
have caused it to remain controversial since its inception. Only the one electron atom may be solved without approximations, 
but it fails to predict electron spin and leads to models with nonsensical consequences such as negative energy states of the 
vacuum, infinities, and negative kinetic energy. In addition to many predictions which simply do not agree with observations, 
the Schrodinger equation predicts noncausality, nonlocality, spooky actions at a distance or quantum telepathy, perpetual 
motion, and many internal inconsistencies where contradicting statements have to be taken true simultaneously. Recently, the 
behavior of free electrons in superfluid helium has again forced the issue of the meaning of the wave function. Electrons form 
bubbles in superfluid helium which reveal that the electron is real and that a physical interpretation of the wave function is 
necessary. Furthermore, when irradiated with light of energy of about a 0.5 to several electron volts (H.J. Marris, J. Low 
Temp. Phys. 120 (2000) 173), the electrons carry current at different rates as if they exist with different sizes. It has been 
proposed that the behavior of free electrons in superfluid helium can be explained in terms of the electron breaking into 
pieces at superfluid helium temperatures (H.J. Marris, J. Low Temp. Phys. 120 (2000) 173). Yet, the electron has proven to 
be indivisible even under particle accelerator collisions at 90 GeV (LEPII). The nature of the wave function must now be 
addressed. It is time for the physical rather than the mathematical nature of the wave function to be determined. A theory 
of classical quantum mechanics (CQM) was derived from first principles by Mills (The grand unified theory of classical 
quantum mechanics. January 2000 ed; Cranbury, NJ, 2000, Blacklight Power, Inc., (Distributed by Amazon.com; Posted at 
www.blacklightpower.com)) that successfully applies physical laws on all scales. Using the classical wave equation with the 
constraint of nonradiation based on Maxwell's equations, CQM gives closed form physical solutions for the electron in atoms, 
the free electron, and the free electron in superfluid helium. The prediction of fractional principal quantum energy states of 
the electron in liquid helium match the photoconductivity and mobility observations without requiring that the electron is 
divisible. © 2001 International Association for Hydrogen Energy. Published by Elsevier Science Ltd. AH rights reserved. 
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1. Divisible Electron?— is quantum mechanics 
fundamentally flawed? 

In the 103 years since its discovery, there has been no 
evidence whatsoever that the electron is divisible. But, in 
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order to explain, the rise in current of free electrons in su- 
perfluid helium when irradiated with low energy light and 
the observation of an unexpected plethora of exotic negative 
charge carriers in superfluid helium with mobilities greater 
than that of the normal electron, Maris (1] has proposed that 
the electron breaks into fractional pieces. One piece acquires 
all of the charge and the other is neutral. Maris shows that 
the Schrodinger equation solution of the wave function of 
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the Ip state, an excited state, will break into two follow- 
ing the Is to Ip transition of an. electron in superfluid he- 
lium. This result is a consequence of the localization of the 
maximum electron density in the extremes of the dumb-bell 
shaped lp orbital with the existence of a node at the cen- 
ter of the orbital The large differences in time scales of the 
motion of the electron and the motion of the bubble wall 
means that the Franck-Condon principle should apply and 
that the wave function of the electron will deform adiabati- 
cally (Bom-Oppenheimer principle) at this node to result in 
electron fission. Following the break, one half of the elec- 
tron's wave function is trapped in each of the two daughter 
bubbles. As the wave function is the essence of an electron, 
the electron splits into two. 

Electrons may be trapped in superfluid helium as au- 
tonomous electron bubbles interloped between helium atoms 
that have been excluded from the space occupied by the 
bubble. The surrounding helium atoms maintain the spheri- 
cal bubble through van der Waals forces. Superfluid helium 
is an ideal medium to study individual trapped electrons in 
much the same way that individual ions may be studied in 
Penning traps. Both represent an ideal system to test 
quantum mechanics. Maris and other experimental physi- 
cists believe that the data on electrons in liquid helium 
reveals a fundamental flaw in quantum theory which has 
caused a furor (3-5]. Electron bubbles in superfluid helium 
reveal that the electron is real and that a physical interpre- 
tation of the wave function is necessary. Physicists have 
always been content to think of the wave function, the 
immeasurable entity which describes quantum systems, as 
a mathematical device with observable consequences. The 
time has come for the idea to be grounded in reality. For the 
electron bubbles in helium, Maris 's position is that the size 
of the bubble is determined by how much of the wave func- 
tion is trapped inside the bubble. If there is no part of the 
wave function inside the bubble, the bubble will collapse. 
This makes the wave function seem to be a tangible object 
Theoreticians are going to haye to address the question: what 
is a wave function? Is it a real thing, or just a mathematical 
convenience? [5]. 

From the time of its inception, quantum mechanics 
(QM) has been controversial because its foundations are 
in conflict with physical laws and are internally inconsis- 
tent. Interpretations of quantum mechanics such as hidden 
variables, multiple worlds, consistency rules, and spon- 
taneous collapse have been put forward in an attempt to 
base the theory in reality. Unfortunately, many theoreti- 
cians ignore the requirement that the wave function must 
be real and physical in order for it to be considered a valid 
description of reality. For example, regarding this issue 
Fuchs and Peres believe [6] "Contrary to those desires, 
quantum theory does not describe physical reality. What 
it does is provide an algorithm for computing probabil- 
ities for macroscopic events ("detector ticks") that are 
the consequences of our experimental interventions. This 
strict definition of the scope of quantum theory is the only 



interpretation ever needed, whether by experimenters or 
theorists'*. 

With Penning traps, it is possible to measure transitions 
including those with hyperfine levels of electrons of single 
ions. This case can be experimentally distinguished from 
statistics over equivalent transitions in many ions. Whether 
many or one, the transition energies are always identical 
within the resonant line width. So, probabilities have no 
place in describing atomic energy levels. Moreover, quan- 
tum theory is incompatible with probability theory as shown 
in the Appendix. 

The Copenhagen interpretation provides another meaning 
of quantum mechanics. It asserts that what we observe is all 
we can know; any speculation about what an electron, pho- 
ton, atom, or other atomic-sized entity really is or what it 
is doing when we are not looking is just that — speculation. 
The postulate of quantum measurement asserts that the pro- 
cess of measuring an observable forces it into a state of 
reality. In other words, reality is irrelevant until a measure- 
ment is made. In the case of electrons in helium, the fal- 
lacy with this position is that the "ticks" (migration times 
of electron bubbles) reveal that the electron is real before 
a measurement is made. Furthermore, experiments on Ba + 
in a Penning trap discussed in the Appendix demonstrate 
that the postulate of quantum measurement of quantum me- 
chanics is experimentally disproved. These issues and other 
such flawed philosophies and interpretations of experiments 
that arise from quantum mechanics are discussed in the 
Appendix. 

QM gives correlations with experimental data. It does not 
explain the mechanism for the observed data. But, it should 
not be surprising that it gives good correlations given that 
the constraints of internal consistency and conformance to 
physical laws are removed for a wave equation with an infi- 
nite number of solutions wherein the solutions may be for- 
mulated as an infinite series of eigenfunctions with variable 
parameters. There are no physical constraints on the param- 
eters. They may even correspond to unobservables such as 
virtual particles, hyperdimensions, effective nuclear charge, 
polarization of the vacuum, worm holes, spooky action at a 
distance, infinities, parallel universes, faster than light travel, 
etc. If you invoke the constraints of internal consistency 
and conformance to physical laws, quantum mechanics has 
never successfully solved a physical problem. 

Throughout the history of quantum theory; wherever there 
was an advance to a new application, it was necessary to 
repeat a trial-and-error experimentation to find which 
method of calculation gave the right answers. Often the 
textbooks present only the successful procedure as if it fol- 
lowed from first principles; and do not mention the actual 
method by which it was found. In electromagnetic theory 
based on Maxwell's equations, one deduces the computa- 
tional algorithm from the general principles. In quantum 
theory, the logic is just the opposite. One chooses the 
principle to fit the empirically successful algorithm. For 
example, we know that it required a great deal of art and 
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tact over decades of effort to get correct predictions out 
of Quantum Electrodynamics (QED). For the right exper- 
imental numbers to emerge, one must do the calculation 
(i.e. subtract off the infinities) in one particular way and not 
in some other way that appears in principle equally valid. 
There is a corollary, noted by Kallen: from an inconsistent 
theory, any result may be derived. 

Reanalysis of old experiments and many new experi- 
ments including electrons in superfluid helium challenge 
the Schrodinger equation predictions. These issues are dis- 
cussed in context of a theory of classical quantum mechan- 
ics (CQM) derived from first principles by Mills [2J. Using 
the classical wave equation with the constraint of nonradia- 
tion based on Maxwell's equations, CQM gives closed form 
physical solutions for the electron in atoms, the free electron* 
and the free electron in superfluid helium which match the 
observations without requiring that the electron is divisible. 

; The Schrodinger theory of the hydrogen atom 

In 191 1, Rutherford proposed a planetary model for the 
atom where the electrons revolved about the nucleus (which 
contained the protons) in various orbits to explain the spec- 
tral lines of atomic hydrogen. There was, however, a fun- 
damental conflict with this model and the prevailing classi- 
cal physics. According to classical electromagnetic theory, 
an accelerated particle radiates energy (as electromagnetic 
waves). Thus, an electron in a Rutherford orbit, circulating 
at constant speed but with a continually changing direction 
of its velocity vector is being accelerated; thus, the electron 
should constantly lose energy by radiating and spiral into 
the nucleus. 

An explanation was provided by Bohr in 1913, when he 
assumed that the energy levels were quantized and the elec- 
tron was constrained to move in only one of a number of 
allowed states. Niels Bohr's theory for atomic hydrogen was 
based on an unprecedented postulate of stable circular orbits 
that do not radiate. Although no explanation was offered for 
the existence of stability for these orbits, the results gave 
energy levels in agreement with Rydberg's equation. Bohr's 
solution is trivial in that he specified a circular bound or- 
bit which determined that the eccentricity was zero, and he 
specified the angular momentum as a integer multiple of 
Planck's constant bar. The solution given by Mills [7] in 
CGS units is 

1 me* e 2 m 

In 1923, de BrogJie suggested that the motion of an elec- 
tron has a wave aspect— X = hjp. This was confirmed by 
Davisson and Germer in 1927 by observing diffraction ef- 
fects when electrons were reflected from metals. Schrodinger 
reasoned that if electrons have wave properties, there must 
be a wave equation that governs their motion. And, in 1926, 
he proposed the time-independent Schrodinger equation 

HY =EV (2) 



where !P is the wave function, H is the wave operator, 
and E is the energy of the wave. To give the sought three 
quantum numbers, the Schrodinger equation solutions are 
three-dimensional in space and four-dimensional in space- 
time 



f(r,0, 0,0 = 0, 



(3) 



where V (r, 9, 4>, t) according to quantum theory is the prob- 
ability density function of the electron as described below 
and the Appendix under Wave Function Solutions of Quan- 
tum Mechanics as Probability Waves are Inconsistent with 
Probability Theory. When the time harmonic function is 
eliminated [8], 



r 3 sin 2 0 



(4) 



where the potential energy V(r) in CGS units is 
e 2 

K(r) = --. 



(5) 



The Schrodinger equation (Eq. (4)) can be transformed into 
a sum comprising a part that depends only on the radius and a 
part that is a function of angle only obtained by separation of 
variables and linear superposition in spherical coordinates. 
The general form of the solutions for ip(r, 9, <p) are 

l,m 

where / and m are separation constants. The azimuthal ((?) 
part of Eq. (4) is the generalized Legendre equation which 
is derived from the Laplace equation by Jackson (Eq. (3.9) 
of Jackson [9]). The solutions for the full angular part of 
Eq. (4), Yi m {B, 4>) y are the spherical harmonics 



(7) 



By substitution of the eigenvalues corresponding to 
gular part [8, pp. 221-224] the Schrodinger equal 
comes the radial equation, R(r), given by 

Imr 2 dr\ dr / [ 2mr 2 J 
=ER(r). 

The time-independent Schrodinger equation is similar to Eq. 
(20) of Mills [7], except that the solution is for the distri- 
bution of a spatial wave function in three dimensions rather 
than the dynamical motion of a point particle of mass m 
along a one-dimensional trajectory. Electron motion is im- 
plicit in the Schrodinger equation. For wave propagation in 
three dimensions, the full rime-dependent Schrodinger equa- 
tion is required; whereas, the classical case contains time 
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derivatives. The kinetic energy of rotation Kr& is given clas- 
sically by 

v 12 2 

Arot = l mr 03 (9) 

where m is the mass of the electron. In the time- independent 
Schrddinger equation, the kinetic energy of rotation K«t is 
given by 

l)h 2 

2m* < I0 > 



Zmr* 
where 

t= yjey + 1 w 



(11) 



is the value of the electron angular momentum L for the 
state YiM4>). 

In the case of the ground state of hydrogen, the 
Schrddinger equation solution is trivial for an implicit cir- 
cular bound orbit which determines that the eccentricity is 
zero, and with the specification that the electron angular 
momentum is Planck's constant bar. With k = e 2 ,Eq. (25) 
of Mills [7] in CGS units becomes 
1 me* e 2 



£ = 



2 h 2 



2ao 



(12) 



which corresponds to n = 1 in Eq. (1 ). Many problems in 
classical physics give three quantum numbers when three 
spatial dimensions are considered. In order to obtain three 
quantum numbers, the Schrddinger equation requires that 
the solution is for the distribution of a spatial wave func- 
tion in three dimensions with implicit motion rather than a 
one-dimensional trajectory of a point particle as shown be- 
low. However, this approach gives rise to predictions about 
the angular momentum and angular energy which are not 
consistent with experimental observations as well as a host 
of other problems which are summarized below. 
The radial equation may be written as [10] 

(13) 



Let U(r) = rR(r), then the radial equation reduces to 



where 

*l>=-U lm {r)Y fm (e t <t>). 



(14) 



(15) 



Substitution of the potential energy given by Eq. (5) into 
Eq. (14) gives for sufficiently large r 



providi 

(If- 



(16) 



provided we define 
-2m£ 

where a is the eigenvalue of the eigenfunction solution 
of the Schrodinger equation given infra having units of 



reciprocal length and £ is the energy levels of the hydrogen 
atom. To arrive at the solution which represents the electron, 
a suitable boundary condition must be imposed. Schrddinger 
postulated a boundary condition: <P — 0 as r — co, which 
leads to a purely mathematical model of the electron. This 
equation is not based on first principles, has no validity as 
such, and should not be represented as so. The right-hand 
side of Eq. (17) must be postulated in order that the Ryd- 
berg equation is obtained as shown below. The postulate is 
implicit since Eq. (17) arises from the Schrodinger which 
is postulated. It could be defined arbitrarily, but is justi- 
fied because it gives the Rydberg formula. That Schrodinger 
guessed the accepted approach is not surprising since many 
approaches were contemplated at this time [11], and since 
none of these approaches were superior, Schrodinger's ap- 
proach prevailed. 

The solution of Eq. ( 1 6) that is consistent with the bound- 
ary condition is 



+ C2e 



(18) 



In the case that a is real, the energy of the particle is negative. 
In this case will not have an integrable square if c\ fails 
to vanish wherein the radial integral has the form 



(19) 



It is shown below that the solution of the Schrodinger corre- 
sponds to the case wherein G fails to vanish. Thus, the so- 
lutions with sufficiently large r are infinite. The same prob- 
lem arises in the case of a free electron that is ionized from 
hydrogen. If a is imaginary, which means that E is positive, 
Eq. (16) is the equation of a linear harmonic oscillator [12J. 
(/oo shows sinusoidal behavior, thus, the wave function for 
the free electron cannot be normalized and is infinite. !n ad- s 
dition, the angular momentum of the free electron is infinite 
since it is given by t{t + 1 )ft 2 (Eq. (11)) where { co. 
In order to solve the bound electron states, let 



-W 



(20) 



so that W is positive. In Eq. (13), let r = x/a where a is 
given by Eq. (17). 

d 2 R _drt , [W x /(/+ 1)1 

*dH +2 d7 + b^-4- Vi^ 0 - < 21 > 

Eq. (21) is the differential equation for associated Laguerre 
functions given in general form by 



(22) 



" i ' , I" • * - 1 x A 2 - ! 1 
xy +2 y + \n -_---__j, = 0 

which has a solution possessing an integrable square of the 
form 



(23) 



provided that n* and k are positive integers. However, n* 
does not have to be an integer, it may be any arbitrary 
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constant /J. Then the corresponding solution is [13 J 



y = c 



(24) 



In the case that n' is chosen to be an integer in order to 
obtain the Rydberg formula, n - k > 0 since otherwise 
of Eq. (23) would vanish. By comparing Eqs. (21) 
and (22), 

*1^-1=^+1). (25) 
4 

Thus, 
it = It + 1 
and 

k - 1 

Substitution of the value of a and solving for W gives 
1 me 4 



n — - 



me 

: X 



(26) 



(27) 



(28) 



2(n- -O 2 * 2 ' 

Because of the conditions on «* and k y the quantity n* - t 
cannot be zero. It is usually denoted by n and called the prin- 
cipal quantum number. The energy states of the hydrogen 
atom are 

! me 4 



W =-£ =-— ' (29) 

and the corresponding eigenfunctions from Eq. (23) are 

where the variable x is defined by 

VlmJF 2me 2 
Jf = aor= __ r= _ r . 



(3D 



In the Bohr theory of the hydrogen atom, the first orbital has 
a radius in CGS units given by 

a 0 =^-r= 0.53 x I0" s cm. (32) 
me 2 

Thus, at = 2/nao and 
= 2_r 
n ao 



(33) 



The energy states of the hydrogen atom in CGS units 
in terms of the Bohr radius are given by Eq. ( 1 ). From 
Eq. (30), Rn,t for the hydrogen atom ground state is 
/f,.o = c t .oC-^l!=2 aa - 3/2 e-^- (34) 
For this state 

Koo = constant = (4*)" 1/2 (35) 
when the function is normalized. Thus, the "ground state 
function" defined by the arbitrary selection of n* at 
Eq. (22) is 

*o = (*aJ)-"V^. (*) 
In fact, the Schrodinger can only yield integer eigenvalue 
solutions by selection from an infinite number of possibilities 
since the solution is over ail space with no boundary (i.e. 
0 to oo). In contrast, wave equation solutions with integers 
are common for boundary constrained systems such as wave 
guides and resonators. 



1.2. The postulated Schrodinger equation fails to solve 
the hydrogen atom correctly 

The paper by Mills [7] rigorously analyzes the 
Schrodinger equation. One of many possible solutions of 
the postulated Schrodinger equation gives the Rydberg lev- 
els as does the theory of Bohr. On this basis alone, it is 
justified despite its inconsistency with physicals laws and 
numerous experimental observations such as 

• The appropriate eigenvalue must be postulated and the 
variables of the Laguerre differential equation must be 
defined as integers in order to obtain the Rydberg formula. 

• The Schrodinger equation is not Lorentzian invariant. 

• The Schrodinger equation violates first principles includ- 
ing special relativity and Maxwell's equations. 

• The Schrodinger equation gives no basis why excited 
states are radiative and the 13.6 eV state is stable. Math- 
ematics does not determine physics. It only models 
physics. 

• In the time-independent Schrodinger equation, the kinetic 
energy of rotation K„* is given by Eq. (10) where the 
value of the electron angular momentum L for the state 
Y tm (8,<f>) is given by Eq. (11). The Schrodinger equa- 
tion solutions, Eqs. ( 10) and ( 1 1 ), predict that the ground 
state electron has zero angular energy and zero angular 
momentum, respectively. 

• The Schrodinger equation solution, Eq. ( 1 1 ), predicts that 
the ionized electron may have infinite angular momentum. 

• The Schrodinger equation solutions, Eqs. (10) and (11), 
predict that the excited state rotational energy levels are 
nondegenerate as a function of the i quantum number, 
even in the absence of an applied magnetic field, and 
the predicted energy is over six orders of magnitude of 
the observed nondegenerate energy in the presence of a 
magnetic field. In the absence of a magnetic field, no 
preferred direction exists. In this case, the € quantum 
number is a function of the orientation of the atom with 
respect to an arbitrary coordinate system. Therefore, the 
nondegeneracy is nonsensical and violates conservation 
of angular momentum of the photon. 

• The Schrodinger equation predicts that each of the func- 
tions that corresponds to a highly excited state electron 
is not integrable and can not be normalized; thus, each is 
infinite. 

• The Schrodinger equation predicts that the ionized elec- 
tron is sinusoidal over all space and cannot be normalized; 
thus, it is infinite. 

• The Heisenberg uncertainty principle arises as the stan- 
dard deviation in the electron probability wave, but ex- 
perimentally it is not the basis of wave particle duality as 
shown in the Appendix. 

• Quantum mechanical textbooks express the movement of 
the electron, and the Heisenberg uncertainty principle is 
an expression of the statistical aspects of this movement. 
McQuarrie [8, back cover], gives the electron speed in the 
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n = I state of hydrogen as 2.18764 x ]0 6 m/s. Remark- 
ably, the uncertainty in the electron speed according to 
the uncertainty principle is 1.4 x 10 7 m/s (8, p. 38] which 
is an order of magnitude larger that the speed. 

• Experimentally the electron has precise velocity, kinetic 
energy, and angular momentum. Acquiring these exact 
properties instantaneously defies all known physical prin- 
ciples. 

• The correspondence principle does not hold experimen- 
tally. 

• The Schrodinger equation does not predict the electron 
magnetic moment and misses the spin quantum number 
all together. 

• The Schrodinger equation is not a wave equation since it 
gives the velocity squared proportional to the frequency. 

• The Schrodinger equation is not consistent with conser- 
vation of energy in an inverse potential field wherein the 
binding energy is equal to the kinetic energy and the sum 
of the binding energy and the kinetic energy is equaj to 
the potential energy. 

• The Schrodinger equation permits the electron to exist in 
the nucleus which is a state that is physically nonsensical 
with infinite potential energy and infinite negative kinetic 
energy. 

• The Schrodinger equation interpreted as a probability 
wave of a point particle cannot explain neutral scattering 
of electrons from hydrogen. 

• The Schrodinger equation interpreted as a probability 
wave of a point particle gives rise to infinite magnetic and 
electric energy in the corresponding fields of the electron 

• A modification of the Schrodinger equation was devel- 
oped by Dirac to explain spin which relies on the un- 
founded notions of negative energy states of the vacuum, 
virtual particles, and gamma factors. 

The success of quantum mechanics can be attributed to < I ) 
the lack of rigor and unlimited tolerance to ad hoc assump- 
tions in violation of physical laws, (2) fantastical experi- 
mentally immeasurable corrections such as virtual particles, 
vacuum polarizations, effective nuclear charge, shielding,' 
ionic character, compacted dimensions, and renormaliza- 
tion, and (3) curve fitting parameters that are justified solely 
on the basis that they force the theory to match the data. 
Quantum mechanics is now in a state of crisis with con- 
stantly modified versions of matter represented as unde- 
tectable minuscule vibrating strings that exist in many un- 
observable hyperdimensions, that can travel back and forth 
between undetectable interconnected parallel universes. (An 
analysis of the many failings of quantum mechanics are 
given in the Appendix.) And, recent data shows that the 
expansion of the universe is accelerating. This observation 
has shattered the long held unquestionable doctrine of the 
origin of the universe as a big bang (14]. It may be time to 
reconsider the roots of quantum theory, namely the theory 
of the hydrogen atom. Especially in light of the observation 
of real electron bubbles in helium which require that the 



electron ts divisible in order for the Schrodinger equation 
to explain the increase in conductivity upon irradiation with 
low-energy Itght. This argument is reinforced by the demon- 
stration that the electron in atoms, the free electron, and 
the free electron in superfluid helium can be solved phys- 
ically rather than mathematically in closed form equations 
from first principles. The predictions match the observations 
without requiring that the electron is a probability wave or 
is divisible. 



2. A classical approach to quantum mechanics 

2.1. Introduction 

A theory of classical quantum mechanics (CQM) was 
derived from first principles by Mills [2] that successfully 
applies physical laws on all scales. The classical wave 
equation is solved with the constraint that a bound electron 
cannot radiate energy. The mathematical formulation for 
zero radiation based on Maxwell's equation follows from 
a derivation by Haus [15]. The function that describes the 
motion of the electron must not possess spacetime Fourier 
components that are synchronous with waves traveling at 
the speed of light. CQM gives closed form solutions for 
the atom including the stability of the n = 1 state and the 
instability of the excited states, the equation of the pho- 
ton and electron in excited states, the equation of the free 
electron, and photon which predict the wave particle dual- 
ity behavior of particles and light. The current and charge 
density functions of the electron may be directly physically 
interpreted. For example, spin angular momentum results 
from the motion of negatively charged mass moving sys- 
tematically, and the equation for angular momentum, r x p >" 
can be applied directly to the wave function (a current" 
density function) that describes the electron. The magnetic 
moment of a Bohr magneton, Stem Gerlach experiment, g 
factor, Lamb shift, resonant line width and shape, selec- 
tion rules, correspondence principle, wave particle duality, 
excited states, reduced electron mass, rotational ener- 
gies, and momenta, orbital and spin splitting, spin-orbital 
coupling, Knight shift, and spin-nuclear coupling are 
derived in closed form equations based on Maxwell's 
equations. The calculations agree with experimental 
observations. 

Many great physicists rejected quantum mechanics. 
Feynman also attempted to use first principles including 
Maxwell's Equations to discover new physics to replace 
quantum mechanics [16]. Other great physicists of the 20th 
century searched. "Einstein [ . . . ] insisted [ . . . ] that a more 
detailed, wholly deterministic theory must underlie the va- 
garies of quantum mechanics [17]". He felt that scientists 
were misinterpreting the data. 

The results of Mill's theory demonstrate that classical 
physical laws describe reality on all scales. Unlike quantum 
mechanics which postulates that different laws apply on the 
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atomic level, the premise of Mill's theory is that a valid 
theory must comply with all of the following: 

• theory must be internally consistent even between widely 
different phenomena, 

• Maxwell's equations, 

• conservation of matter/energy, 

• conservation of linear and angular momentum, 

• charge conservation, 

• first and second law of thermodynamics, 

• Newton's law in the low speed limit; special relativity 
otherwise, 

• general relativity (e.g. Schwarzschild metric) — no cos- 
mological constant; and Newtonian gravitation in the 
weak field limit (which demands no cosmological con- 
stant), 

• a vacuum is a vacuum, 

• constant maximum of the speed of light in a vacuum, 

• 4 dimensional spacetime, 

• the only allowed parameters are the measured fundamen- 
tal constants- 
Quantum mechanics is based on engendering the electron 

with a wave nature as suggested by the Davisson-Germer 
experiment and fabricating a set of associated postulates and 
mathematical rules for wave operators. Quantum mechan- 
ics is in violation of Maxwell's equations as shown through 
application of Haus's condition to the Schrodinger wave 
functions [15]. Nonradiation based on Maxwell's equations 
is a necessary boundary constraint since nonradiation is ob- 
served experimentally. The shortcoming of QM regarding 
violation of Maxwell's equations and other first principles 
are further discussed in the Appendix. 

2.2. Mills approach to the solution of the electron 

Mills solves the electron by a different approach than that 
used to solve the Schrodinger wave equation. Rather than 
using a postulated wave equation with time eliminated in 
terms of the energy of the electron in a Coulomb field and 
solving the charge wave (Schrodinger interpretation) or the 
probability wave (Born interpretation), the solution for the 
scalar (charge) and vector potential (current) functions of 
the electron are sought based on first principles. Mills first 
assumes that the functions that physically describe the mass 
and charge of the electron in space and time obey the wave 
equation since it conserves energy and angular momentum. 
The solution is generalized to be three-dimensional plus 
time. Rather than use the postulated Schrodinger boundary 
condition: <P — 0 as r co, which leads to a purely 
mathematical model of the electron, the constraint is based 
on experimental observation that the moving charge must 
not radiate. Application of the Haus condition based on 
Maxwell's equations to a generalized three dimension plus 
time wave equation requires that the functions must be 
solutions of Eq. (51), a two-dimensional wave equation 
plus time. This is consistent with first principle laws and 



ultimately matches experimentation. However, it is uncon- 
ventional. 

The two-dimensional wave equation plus time is given 
by McQuarrie (8, p. 207). The electron is confined to two 
dimensions (9 and 4>) plus time. Spherical harmonic func- 
tions and time harmonic functions are well-known solutions 
of the angular and time components of the two-dimensional 
wave equation plus time, respectively. The solutions appear 
in McQuarrie [8, pp. 206-225]. A constant current function 
is also a solution of the wave equation. A constant func- 
tion corresponding to the electron spin function is added to 
each of the spherical harmonic functions to give the charge 
(mass) density functions of the electron as a function of 
time. The integral of a spherical harmonic function over 9 
and <f> is zero. The integral of the constant function over 
9 and <f> is the total charge (mass) of the electron. These 
functions comprise the well-known s, p, d, f, etc. electrons 
or orbitals. In the case that such an electron state arises as 
an excited state by photon absorption, it is radiative due to 
a radial dipole term in its current density function since it 
possesses spacetime Fourier components synchronous with 
waves traveling at the speed of light 

The excited states are solved, including the radii of the 
orbitspheres, using Maxwell's equations with the traditional 
source current boundary constraints at the electron. Quan- 
tization arises from the equation of the photon and the 
electron — not from the solution of the electron alone. After 
all, each solution is for an excited state created by the absorp- 
tion of a photon. The solutions are analogous to those of ex- 
cited resonator modes except that the cavity is dynamic. The 
field lines from the proton end on the current density func- 
tion of the electron, and the electric field is zero for r > r„. 
The trapped photons are a solution of the three-dimensional 
wave equation plus time given by Maxwell's equations. The 
electrodynamic field of the photon is a constant function 
plus a time and spherical harmonic function that is in phase 
with source currents at the electron which is given by a 
constant plus a time and spherical harmonic function. Only 
particular solutions are possible as resonant photons of the 
electron which is a dynamic resonator cavity. The results 
are in agreement with first principle physics and experimen- 
tal observations of the hydrogen atom, excited states, free 
electron, and free space photon, including the wave particle 
duality aspects. 

2.3. Spin and orbital parameters arise from first principles 

An electron is a spinning, two-dimensional spherical sur- 
face, called an electron orbitsphere, that can exist in a bound 
state only at specific radii r„ from the nucleus. (See Fig. 1 for 
a pictorial representation of an orbitsphere.) The result for 
the n= I state of hydrogen is that the charge density function 
remains constant with each point on the surface moving at 
the same angular and linear velocity. The constant function 
solution of the two-dimensional wave equation corresponds 
to the spin function which has a corresponding spin angular 
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momentum that may be calculated from rx p applied directly 
to the current density function that describes the electron. 
The radius of the nonradiative (n = 1 ) state is solved using 
the electromagnetic force equations of Maxwell relating the 
charge and mass density functions, wherein the angular mo- 
mentum of the electron is given by Planck's constant bar 
(Eq. (1.1 65) of [2]). The reduced mass arises naturally from 
an electrodynamic interaction between the electron and the 
proton, rather than from a point mass revolving around a 
point nucleus in the case of Schrodinger wave equation so- 
lutions which presents an internal inconsistency since the 
wave functions are spherically symmetrica]. 

CQM gives closed form solutions for the resonant pho- 
tons and excited state electron functions. Angular momen- 
tum of the photon given by m = ( l/8n)Re{r x (E x B" is 
conserved. The change in angular velocity of the electron is 
equal to the angular frequency of the resonant photon. The 
energy is given by Planck's equation. The predicted ener- 
gies, Lamb shift, hyperfine structure, resonant line shape, 
line width, selection rules, etc. are in agreement with obser- 
vation. 

The radii of excited states are solved using the electro- 
magnetic force equations of Maxwell relating the field from 
the charge of the proton, the electric field of the photon, and 
charge and mass density functions of the electron wherein 
the angular momentum of the electron is given by Planck's 
constant bar (Eq. (1.165) of [2]). 

For excited states of the hydrogen atom, the constant 
function solution of the two-dimensional wave equation 
corresponds to the spin function. Each spherical harmonic 
function modulates the constant spin function and corre- 
sponds to an orbital function of a specific excited state 
with a corresponding phased-matched- trapped photon and 
orbital angular momentum. Thus, the spherical harmonic 
function behaves as a charge density wave which trav- 
els time harmonically on the surface of the orbitsphere 



about a specific axis. (See Fig. 2 for a pictorial represen- 
tation.) An amplitude of the corresponding orbital energy 
may be calculated from Maxwell's equations. Since the 
constant function is modulated harmonically, the time 
average of the orbital energy is zero except in the pres- 
ence of a magnetic field. Nondegeneracy of energy levels 
arises from spin, orbital, and spin-orbital coupling in- 
teractions with the applied field. The electrodynamics 
interaction with the magnetic field gives rise to the observed 
hyperfine splitting of the hydrogen spectrum. 

Many inconsistencies arise in the case of the corre- 
sponding solutions of the Schrodinger wave equation. For 
example, where is the photon in excited states given by 
the Schrodinger equation? And a paradox arises for the"" 
change in angular momentum due to photon absorption. 
The Schrodinger equation solutions for the kinetic energy 
of rotation JCm is given by Eq. (10) and the value of the 
electron angular momentum L for the state Yi m (0,4>) given 
by Eq. (1 1) predict that the excited state rotational energy 
levels are nondegenerate as a function of the ^ quantum 
number even in the absence of an applied magnetic field, 
and the predicted energy is over six orders of magnitude 
of the observed nondegenerate energy in the presence of a 
magnetic field. In the absence of a magnetic field, no pre- 
ferred direction exists. In this case, £ the quantum number 
is a function of the orientation of the atom with respect to 
an arbitrary coordinate system. Therefore, the nondegen- 
eracy is nonsensical and violates conservation of angular 
momentum of the photon. 

In quantum mechanics, the spin angular momentum of the 
electron is called the "intrinsic angular momentum" since no 
physical interpretation exists. The Schrodinger equation is 
not Lorentzian invariant in violation of special relativity. It 
failed to predict the results of the Stem-Gerlach experiment 
which indicated the need for an additional quantum number. 
Quantum electrodynamics was proposed by Dirac in 1926 
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Fig. 2. The orbital function modulates the constant (spin) function (shown for t = 0; cross-sectional view). 



to provide a generalization of quantum mechanics for high 
energies in conformity with the theory of special relativity 
and to provide a consistent treatment of the interaction of 
matter with radiation. It is fatally flawed. From Weisskopf 
[18], "Dirac's quantum electrodynamics gave a more con- 
sistent derivation of the results of the correspondence prin- 
ciple, but it also brought about a number of new and se- 
rious difficulties." Quantum electrodynamics: ( 1 ) does not 
explain nonradiation of bound electrons', (2) contains an 
internal inconsistency with special relativity regarding the 
classical electron radius— the electron mass corresponding 



to its electric energy is infinite (the Schrodinger equation 
fails to predict the classical electron radius); {3 ) it admits so- 
lutions of negative rest mass and negative kinetic energy; (4) 
the interaction of the electron with the predicted zero-point 
field fluctuations leads to infinite kinetic energy and infinite 
electron mass; and (5) Dirac used the unacceptable states 
of negative mass for the description of the vacuum; yet, in- 
finities still arise. Dirac's equation which was postulated to 
explain spin relies on the unfounded notions of negative en- 
ergy states of the vacuum, virtual particles, and gamma fac- 
tors. All of these features are untenable or are inconsistent 
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with observation. These problems regarding spin and orbital 
angular momentum and energies and the classical electron 
radius are nonexistent with CQM solutions [2]. 

Furthermore, Mills [2, pp. 1-21] shows that the 
Schrodinger equation may be transformed into a form 
consistent with first principles. In the case that the poten- 
tial energy of the Hamiltonian, H, is a constant times the 
wave number, the Schrodinger equation is the well-known 
Bessel equation. Then with one of the solutions for the 
wave function f (a current density function rather than a 
probability wave) is equivalent to an inverse Fourier trans- 
form. According to the duality and scale change properties 
of Fourier transforms, the energy equation of Mills theory 
and that of quantum mechanics are identical, the energy of 
a radial Dirac delta function of radius equal to an integer 
multiple of the radius of the hydrogen atom. 

2.4. The Mills theory — a classical quantum theory 

One-electron atoms include the hydrogen atom, 
He + ,Li 2+ ,Be 3+ , and so on. The mass-energy and angu- 
lar momentum of the electron are constant; this requires 
that the equation of motion of the electron be temporally 
and spatially harmonic. Thus, the classical wave equation 
applies and 

Y ~ hi]*- 9 -*-"' 0 (37) 

where p{r t 9,4>,t) is the charge density function of the elec- 
tron in time and space. In general, the wave equation has 
an infinite number of solutions. To arrive at the solution 
which represents the electron, a suitable boundary condition 
must be imposed. It is well known from experiments that 
each single atomic electron of a given isotope radiates to the 
same stable state. Thus, Mills chose the physical boundary 
condition of nonradiation of the bound electron to be im- 
posed on the solution of the wave equation for the charge 
density function of the electron. The condition for radiation 
by a moving point charge, given by Haus [15], is that its 
spacetime Fourier transform does possess components that 
are synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of light 
Conversely, it is proposed that the condition for nonradia- 
tion by an ensemble of moving point charges that comprises 
a charge density function is: 
For nonradiative states, the current-density function 
must not possess spacetime Fourier components that 
are synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of 
light 

The Haus derivation applies to a moving charge-density 
function as well, because charge obeys superposition. The 
Haus derivation is summarized below. 

The Fourier components of the current produced by the 
moving charge are derived. The electric field is found from 
the vector equation in Fourier space (k, w-space). The in- 
verse Fourier transform is carried over the magnitude of 
k. The resulting expression demonstrates that the radiation 
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field is proportional to Ji((c£)/c)n,o), where Jj.(k,w) is 
the spacetime Fourier transform of the current perpendicular 
to k and n = k/|*|. Specifically, 

E^(r,oj)^ = f p(a>,Q)dm4Q.[^n 
2n 2n J y Co 

x(nxJ i (^ 1 c)e ,( *j. (38) 

The field Ex(r,oj)d&)/2ff is proportional to Jo.((a>/c)n,a>), 
namely, the Fourier component for which k=co/c. Factors of 
u) that multiply the Fourier component of the current are due 
to the density of modes per unit volume and unit solid angle. 
An unaccelerated charge does not radiate in free space, not 
because it experiences no acceleration, but because it has no 
Fourier component Jx((co/c)n, co). 

The time, radial, and angular solutions of the wave 
equation are separable. The motion is time harmonic with 
frequency a>„. To be a harmonic solution of the wave equa- 
tion in spherical coordinates, the angular functions must 
be spherical harmonic functions. A zero of the spacetime 
Fourier transform of the product function of two spherical 
harmonic angular functions, a time harmonic function, and 
an unknown radial function is sought. The solution for the 
radial function which satisfies the boundary condition is a 
delta function 

f(r)=^5{r-r„\ (39) 

where r„ — nn is an allowed radius. Thus, bound elec- 
trons are described by a charge-density (mass-density) 
function which is the product of a radial delta function 
(/(r) = (l/r 2 )<5(r - r„)) 7 two angular functions (spher- 
ical harmonic functions), and a time harmonic function. 
Thus, an electron is a spinning, two-dimensional spherical 
surface, called an electron orbitsphere, that can exist in a N ' 
bound state at only specified distances from the nucleus as 
shown in Fig. 1 . More explicitly, the orbitsphere comprises 
a two-dimensional spherical shell of moving charge. 

The total function that describes the spinning motion of 
each electron orbitsphere is composed of two functions. One 
function, the spin function, is spatially uniform over the or- 
bitsphere, spins with a quantized angular velocity, and gives 
rise to spin angular momentum. The other function, the mod- 
ulation function, can be spatially uniform — in which case 
there is no orbital angular momentum and the magnetic mo- 
ment of the electron orbitsphere is one Bohr magneton — or 
not spatially uniform — in which case there is orbital angu- 
lar momentum. The modulation function also rotates with a 
quantized angular velocity. 

The corresponding current pattern of the constant charge 
function of the orbitsphere corresponding to the spin func- 
tion comprises an infinite series, of correlated orthogonal 
great circle current loops. The current pattern is generated 
over the surface by two orthogonal sets of an infinite series 
of nested rotations of two orthogonal great circle current 
loops where the coordinate axes rotate with the two orthog- 
onal great circles. Each infinitesimal rotation of the infinite 
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point one: 




Fig. 3. Two infinitesimal point masses (charges) of two orthogonal 
great circle current loops in the orbitsphere frame. 



series is about the new x-axis and new y-axis which results 
from the preceding such rotation. For each of the two sets 
of nested rotations, the angular sum of the rotations about 
each rotating x-axis and y-axis totals y/2n radians. 

Consider the electron to be evenly distributed within two 
orthogonal great circle current loops. Then consider two in- 
finitesimal point masses (charges), one and two, of two or- 
thogonal great circle current loops. The Cartesian coordinate 
system wherein the first current loop lies in the yz-plane, and 
the second current loop lies in the xz-plane is designated the 
orbitsphere reference frame. Consider the two point masses, 
one and two, in the reference frame of the orbitsphere at 
time zero. Point one is at x' = 0, / = 0, and z = r„ and point 
two is at x' = r„, / = 0, and z' = 0. Let point one move on a 
great circle toward the negative y'-axis, as shown in Fig. 3, 
and let point two move on a great circle toward the positive 
z'-axis, as shown in Fig. 3. The equations of motion, in the 
reference frame of the orbitsphere are given by 

point one: 



x \ =o, y\ = -r„ sin(a>„0, *i = r » cosiest) 



(40) 



point two: 

x 2 = r„ cos( <*,/). y'i = °t z 2 - r " sin(au ). (4 1 ) 

The great circles are rotated by an infinitesimal angle Aa 
(a rotation around the x-axis) and then, by Aa (a rotation 
around the new y-axis). The coordinates of each point on the 
rotated great circle is expressed in terms of the first (x,y,z) 
coordinates by the following transforms: 







"cos(Aa) -sin 2 (Aa) 


y\ 




0 cos(Aa) 






_ sin(Aa) cos(Aa)sin(Aa) 



and Aa' = 



Aa=v / 2it; 
point two: 



-sin(As)cos(Ac0 
-sin(Aa) 
cos 2 (Aa) 



Aa replaces Aa for 

£ \Aa'\ = V2n. 



(42) 



"*2 ' 




cos< As) 


-sin 2 (Aa) 






0 


cos(As) 


.21 




sin(Aa) 


cos(Aa)sin(Aa) 



-sin(Aa)cos(Aa) 
-sin(Aa) 
cos 2 (Aa) 



(43) 



and Aa' = - Aa replaces Aa for 

£ Aa = ^rt; £ jAa'f = y/ln. 

The total orbitsphere is given by reiterations of Eqs. (42) 
and (43). The output given by the nonprimed coordinates 
is the input of the next iteration corresponding to each suc- 
cessive nested rotation by the infinitesimal angle where the 
summation of the rotation about each of the x-axis and the 
y-axis is 

Til/a* V5*/|A*'i 
52 Aa = v/2ti and £ (Aa'| = >/2ir. 

The current pattern corresponding to point one and point 
two shown with 8.49 degree increments of the infinitesimal 
angular variable Aa(Aa') of Eqs. (42) and (43) is shown^ 
from the perspective of looking along the z-axis in Fig. 4:%* 
The complete orbitsphere current pattern corresponds to all 
such correlated points, point one and point two, of the or- 
thogonal great circles shown in Fig. 3 which are rotated ac- 
cording to Eqs. (42) and (43) where Aa(Aa') approaches 
zero and the summation of the infinitesimal angular rota- 
tions of Aa(Aa') about the successive x-axes and y-axes 
is \/ln. The current pattern gives rise to the phenomenon 
corresponding to the spin quantum number. 

The fourth quantum number arises naturally in the Mills 
theory as derived in the Electron g Factor Section [2]. The 
Stern-Gerlach experiment implies a magnetic moment of 
one Bohr magneton and an associated angular momentum 
quantum number of 1/2. Historically, this quantum number 
is called the spin quantum number, s (s - 1/2; m, = ± 1/2). 
Conservation of angular momentum of the orbitsphere per- 
mits a discrete change of its "kinetic angular momentum" 
(r x mV) by the field of ft/2, and concomitantly the "po- 
tential angular momentum" (rxeA) must change by -h/2. 
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(49) 



VIEW ALONG THE Z AXIS 

Fig. 4. The current partem of the orbitsphere shown with 8.49° 
increments of the infinitesimal anguiar variable Aa( Aa' ) from the 
perspective of looking along the r-axis. 

The flux change, fa of the orbitsphere for r < r, is deter- 
mined as follows: 
h 

(44) 



AL - 



- r x eA, 
i elnrA\ . 



(45) 



(46) 



In order that the change of angular momentum, AL, equals 
zero, 4> must be <Po=h/2e, the magnetic flux quantum. Thus, 
to conserve angular momentum in the presence of an ap- 
plied magnetic field, the orbitsphere magnetic moment can 
be parallel or antiparallel to an applied field as observed with 
the Stem-Gerlach experiment, and the flip between orien- 
tations (a rotation of n/2) is accompanied by the "capture" 
of the magnetic flux quantum by the orbitsphere. During the 
spin-flip transition, power must be conserved. Power flow 
is governed by the Poynting power theorem, 



(Ex If)— | If] 



eoE • E \-J • E 



(47) 



Eq- (48) [2] gives the total energy of the flip transition which 
is the sum of the energy of reorientation of the magnetic 
moment (1st term), the magnetic energy (2nd term), the 
electric energy (3rd term), and the dissipated energy of a 
fluxon treading the orbitsphere (4th term), respectively. 

^ = 2 ( , + ^ + ^^)-5(^) ! )- B(48 > 



The spin-flip transition can be considered as involving a 
magnetic moment of g times that of a Bohr magneton. The 
g factor is redesignated the fluxon g factor as opposed to 
the anomalous g factor. The calculated value of g/2 is 1 .001 
159 652 137. The experimental value of g/2 is 1.001 159 
652 188(4). 

The Mills theory solves the wave equation for the charge 
density function of the electron. The time, radial, and angu- 
lar solutions of the wave equation are separable. Also, the 
radial function for the electron indicates that the electron is 
two-dimensional. Therefore, the angular mass-density func- 
tion of the electron, A(9, fa t)> must be a solution of the wave 
equation in two dimensions (plus time), 



A{0 t fat) = Q, 



(50) 



where p(r t 9, fat)=/(r)A(9, fa t )={\/r 2 )<5(r- r„>4(0, fat) 
and A(d, fa t) = Y(9, <t>)k(t) 

60 ( sm 9 59),+ + T^Fo {w) rJ0 



(51) 



where v is the linear velocity of the electron. The 
charge-density functions including the time- function factor 
are 
✓ = 0: 



rnmmo*4>)+r!!(e,4>)\. (52) 



P(r,9,fa0=—[5(r- 
PirAfaO 

= 5— [<Hr - r n )][YS(0,<f>) + Re{Y, m (0,<p)[\ + j*')}} 

(53) 

where Re{)7(M)[I + e ito "']} = Re[>7(0 ( <£) 
+ Y?(6 t fayj°«\ = /?(cos0)cosm<p + P?{zos9) 
cos(m<£ + to,/) and a>» = 0 for m = 0. 

The spin function of the electron (see Fig. t for the charge 
function and Fig. 4 for the current function) corresponds 
to the nonradiative n = 1, £ = 0 state of atomic hydrogen 
which is well known as an s state or orbital. The constant 
spin function is modulated by a time and spherical harmonic 
function as given by Eq. (53) and shown in Fig. 2. The mod- 
ulation or traveling charge density wave corresponds to an 
orbital angular momentum in addition to a spin angular mo- 
mentum. These states are typically referred to as p, d, f, etc. 
orbitals and correspond to an £ quantum number not equal 
to zero. Application of Haus's [18] condition (Eqs. (54)- 
(56)) also predicts nonradiation for a constant spin function 
modulated by a time and spherically harmonic orbital func- 
tion. There is acceleration without radiation. (Also see Ab- 
bott and Griffiths and Goedecke [19,20]). However, in the 
case that such a state arises as an excited state by photon 
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absorption, it is radiative due to a radial dipole term in its 
current density function since it possesses spacetime Fourier 
Transform components synchronous with waves traveling at 
the speed of light [2]. 

The Fourier transform of the electron charge den- 
sity function is a solution of the four-dimensional wave 
equation in frequency space (k, w-space). Then the corre- 
sponding Fourier transform of the current density function 
K(s, 9, <P, co) is given by multiplying by the constant angu- 
lar frequency. 
K(s, G, <P,a>) 



-4no> f 



sm(2s„r„) 

— << 

2s n r n 



2*£ 



(v- !)!(»- I)! 



r(\)r(v+!) 2d! -2, 
(rtcos©) 2 '*^' (o-l)! 

*\ (- 1 r ' (* sin <fi) 2( '- 1) riprju + j) 



(y_ l)f(„_ 1)1 (TICOS*) 2 ^^^' 



-™— s - 2 °1-15(q> - co«) + S(o> + «>*)}. (54) 
(v — 1)! 4jt 

The motion on the orbitsphere is angular; however, a radial 

component exists due to special relativistic effects. Consider 

the radial wave vector of the sine function. When the radial 

projection of the velocity is c 

s* • t„ = Sn • c = w* (55) 

the relativisticalry corrected wavelength is 
r„ = X„ (56) 
(i.e. the lab frame motion in the angular direction goes to 
zero as the velocity approaches the speed of light). Substi- 
tution of Eq. (56) into the sine function results in the van- 
ishing of the entire Fourier transform of the current-density 
function. Thus, spacetime harmonics of a> n /c - * or 
(<o n lc)y/Ijsti - * for which the Fourier transform of the 
current-density function is nonzero do not exist. Radiation 
due to charge motion does not occur in any medium when 
this boundary condition is met 

The orbitsphere is a resonator cavity which traps pho- 
tons of discrete frequencies. The radius of an orbitsphere in- 
creases with the absorption of electromagnetic energy. The 
solutions to Maxwell's equations for modes that can be ex- 
cited in the orbitsphere resonator cavity give rise to four 
quantum numbers, and the energies of the modes are the 
experimentally known hydrogen spectrum. 
The subscript n is used in Eqs. (39) and (74), the quan- 
tization condition, appears in the Excited States of the 
One Electron Atom (Quantization) Section of Mills 
[2]. Quantization arises as "allowed" solutions of the 
wave equation corresponding to a resonance between 
the electron and a photon. 

More explicitly, it is well known that resonator cavities 
can trap electromagnetic radiation of discrete resonant fre- 
quencies. The orbitsphere is a resonator cavity which traps 



photons of discrete frequencies. Thus, photon absorption oc- 
curs as an excitation of a resonator mode. The "trapped pho- 
ton" is a "standing electromagnetic wave" which actually is 
a circulating wave that propagates along with each great cir- 
cle current loop of the orbitsphere. The time-function factor, 
k{t), for the "standing wave" is identical to the time- function 
factor of the orbitsphere in order to satisfy the boundary 
(phase) condition at the orbitsphere surface. Thus, the an- 
gular frequency of the "trapped photon" has to be identi- 
cal to the angular frequency of the electron orbitsphere, (o„. 
Furthermore, the phase condition requires that the angular 
functions of the "trapped photon" have to be identical to 
the spherical harmonic angular functions of the electron or- 
bitsphere. Combining k(t) with the <£- function factor of the 
spherical harmonic gives e' ( '"*~ < ^' , for both the electron and 
the "trapped photon" function. The photon is "glued" to the 
inner orbitsphere surface and the outer nuclear surface as 
photon source charge density with a radial electric field. 

From the application of the nonradiative boundary condi- 
tion, the instability of excited states as well as the stability 
of the "ground" state arise naturally in the Mills theory as 
derived in Stability of Atoms and Hydrinos Section [2J. In 
addition to the above known states of hydrogen (Eq. ( 1 ), the 
theory predicts the existence of a previously unknown form 
of matter: hydrogen atoms and molecules having electrons 
of lower energy than the conventional "ground" state, called 
hydrinos and dihydrinos, respectively, where each energy 
level corresponds to a fractional quantum number. 

The central field of the proton corresponds to integer one 
charge. Excited states comprise an electron with a trapped 
photon. In all energy states of hydrogen, the photon has an 
electric field which superposes with the field of the proton. 
In the n = 1 state, the sum is one, and the sum is zero in the 
ionized state. In an excited state, the sum is a fraction of one 
(i.e. between zero and one). Derivations from first principles 
given by Mills demonstrate that each "allowed" fraction cor- 
responding to an excited state is 1 /integer. The relationship ; ' 
between the electric field equation and the "trapped pho- ;*■«* 
ton" source charge-density function is given by Maxwell V'-* 
equation in two dimensions. 

n»(Ei -E2) = a/eo < 57 > 

where n is the radial normal unit vector, Ei = 0 (E] is the 
electric field outside of the orbitsphere), E2 is given by the 
total electric field at r„ = na», and Iff is the surface charge 
density. The electric field of an excited state is fractional; 
therefore, the source charge function is fractional. It is well 
known that fractional charge is not "allowed". The reason 
is that fractional charge typically corresponds to a radiative 
current density function. The excited states of the hydrogen 
atom are examples. They are radiative; consequently, they 
are not stable. Thus, an excited electron decays to the first 
nonradiative state corresponding to an integer field, /i= 1 ( i.e. 
a field of integer one times the central field of the proton). 

Equally valid from first principles are electronic states 
where the magnitude of the sum of the electric field of the 
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photon and the proton central field are an integer greater 
than one times the central field of the proton. These states 
are nonradiative. A catalyst can effect a transition between 
these states via a nonradiative energy transfer. Substantial 
experimental evidence exists that supports the existence of 
this novel hydrogen chemistry and its applications [21-55] 
which was missed entirely due to the erroneous concept of 
the hydrogen atom "ground state" based on the Schrodinger 
equation. An analysis of the shortcomings of the Schrodinger 
equation are given in the Appendix and in a paper by Mills 
[7]. The success of the classical theory of Mills is demon- 
strated in a recent presentation and recent publications 
[53-55]. 

Furthermore, it is a mistake to take the position that sorti- 
tions of the Postulated Schrodinger equation which corre- 
spond to n=integer prohibit the existence of hydrogen atoms 
having a binding energy corresponding to n = 1 /integer. 
Specifically, it is wrong to take the position that n~ 1 /integer 
values cannot exist according to conventional scientific the- 
ories since the Schrodinger equation may be solved for ei- 
ther case with equal validity. However, in neither case does 
the Schrodinger equation provide a physical basis for their 
existence or behavior with regard to radiation. For example, 
the Schrodinger equation does not explain the observation 
that spontaneous emission of radiation does not occur for the 
state having a binding energy of 13.6 eV. See the Appendix 
and Mills [7]. 

2.5. Schrodinger states below n — 1 

In Eq. (22), n" does not have to be an integer, it may be 
any arbitrary constant p\ Then the corresponding solution 
is [13] 



y^e 



(58) 



where * is a positive integer. By comparing Eqs. (21 ) and 
(22), 



k 2 — I 



= C{t + I ). 



4 

Thus, 

k = 2t + 1 

and 

n — = n — £ - 



(59) 



(60) 



(61) 



Substitution of the value of a and solving for W gives 
„, I me* 



2 (n* -S¥h 2 ' 



(62) 



Because of the conditions on n* and k, the quantity n' - C 
cannot be zero. In the case that n* is given as n* = l/p + e 
where p is a positive integer, the condition is satisfied. In this 
case, the principal quantum number is given as \/p where 



p is a positive integer. The energy states of the hydrogen 
atom are 



(63) 



2 c- p Y* 

and the corresponding eigenfunctions from Eq. (58) are 

Z/+I 

(64) 



d 

R P ./ =^e~ J/ V£- 5 ^ T Z; l/; H./(jr) 
where the variable x is defined by 
x = ar — 



/%mW 2mt 2 



(65) 



In the Bohr theory of the hydrogen atom, the first orbital has 
a radius in CGS units given by 



(66) 



(67) 



^2 

a 0 = — r =0.53 x 10" ! cm. 
me 2 

Thus, a = 2 p/ao and 
a 0 

The energy states of the hydrogen atom in CGS units in 
terms of the Bohr radius are given by 
1 me 4 e 2 

f -"2(T^--2TT)^- (68) 

Eq. (68) corresponds to hydrogen atoms having a binding 
energy corresponding to n — 1/integer. It is an equally valid 
solution of the Schrodinger equation for the energy of the 
hydrogen atom as Eq. (29) corresponding to hydrogen atoms 
having a binding energy corresponding to n — integer. 

2.6. The electron of atomic hydrogen does not 
spontaneously emit radiation at the n = 1 state, but that 
does not preclude radiationless processes including 
formation of molecular hydrogen v 

The nonradiative state of atomic hydrogen which is his- 
torically called the "ground state" forms the basis of the 
boundary condition of Mills theory [2, pp. 33-1 09] to solve 
the wave equation. Mills further predicts [2, pp. 138-175] 
that certain atoms or ions serve as catalysts to release energy 
from hydrogen to produce an increased binding energy hy- 
drogen atom called a hydrino atom having a binding energy 
of 

Binding Energy = * ^ (69) 
where 



1 



(70) 



and p is an integer greater than 1, designated as H[an/p] 
where an is the radius of the hydrogen atom. Hydrinos are 
predicted to form by reacting an ordinary hydrogen atom 
with a catalyst having a net enthalpy of reaction of about 
mx27.2eV (71) 

where m is an integer. This catalysis releases energy from 
the hydrogen atom with a commensurate decrease in size of 
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the hydrogen atom, r„ = nan. For example, the catalysis of 
H(n = 1 ) to H(n =1/2) releases 40.8 eV, and the hydrogen 
radius decreases from a\\ to ^h- 

It is taught in textbooks that atomic hydrogen cannot go 
below the ground state. Atomic hydrogen having an exper- 
imental ground state of 13.6 eV can only exist in a vacuum 
or in isolation, and atomic hydrogen cannot go below this 
ground state in isolation. However, there is no known com- 
position of matter containing hydrogen in the ground state 
of 13.6 eV. Atomic hydrogen is a free radical and is very re- 
active. It may react to form a hydride ion or compositions of 
matter. It is a chemical intermediate which may be trapped 
as many chemical intermediates may be by methods such as 
isolation or cryogenically. A hydrino atom may be consid- 
ered a chemical intermediate that may be trapped in vacuum 
or isolation. A hydrino atom may be very reactive to form 
a hydride ion or a novel composition of matter. Hydrogen 
at predicted lower eneTgy levels, hydrino atoms, has been 
identified in the extreme ultraviolet emission spectrum from 
interstellar medium [7]. In addition, new compositions of 
matter containing hydrogen at predicted lower energy levels 
have recently been observed in the laboratory [32,34-52], 
which energy levels are achieved using the novel catalysts. 
Spectroscopic experiments confirm the catalysis of hydro- 
gen [21-38]. 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are also 
given by Eq. (69) except that 

n = 1,2,3 (72) 

The n = 1 state is the "ground" state for "pure" photon tran- 
sitions (the n — 1 state can absorb a photon and go to an ex- 
cited electronic state, but it cannot release a photon and go to 
a lower-energy electronic state). However, an electron tran- 
sition from the ground state to a lower-energy state is possi- 
ble by a nonradiative energy transfer such as multipole cou- 
pling or a resonant collision mechanism. These lower-energy 
states have fractional quantum numbers, « = 1 /integer. Pro- 
cesses that occur without photons and that require collisions 
are common. For example, the exothermic chemical reaction 
of H + H to form H 2 does not occur with the emission of a 
photon. Rather, the reaction requires a collision with a third 
body, M, to remove the bond energy — H+H+M H 2 +M' 
[56]. The third body distributes the energy from the exother- 
mic reaction, and the end result is the H2 molecule and an 
increase in the temperature of the system. Some commercial 
phosphors are based on nonradiative energy transfer involv- 
ing multipole coupling [57]. For example, the strong absorp- 
tion strength of Sb J+ ions along with the efficient nonradia- 
tive transfer of excitation from Sb 3+ to Mn 2+ , are responsi- 
ble for the strong manganese luminescence from phosphors 
containing these ions. Similarly, the n - 1 state of hydrogen 
and the n= 1 /integer states of hydrogen are nonradiative, but 
a transition between two nonradiative states is possible via 
a nonradiative energy transfer, say n — 1 to n— 1/2. In these 
cases, during the transition the electron couples to another 
electron transition, electron transfer reaction, or inelastic 



scattering reaction which can absorb the exact amount of en- 
ergy that must be removed from the hydrogen atom. Thus, 
a catalyst provides a net positive enthalpy of reaction of 
m x 27.2 eV (i.e. it absorbs m x 27.2 eV where m is an in- 
teger). Certain atoms or ions serve as catalysts which res<*- 
nantly accept energy from hydrogen atoms and release the 
energy to the surroundings to effect electronic transitions to 
fractional quantum energy levels. 

Once formed hydrinos have a binding energy given by 
Eqs. (69) and (70); thus, they may serve as catalysts which 
provide a net enthalpy of reaction given by Eq. (71). Also, 
the simultaneous ionization of two hydrogen atoms may 
provide a net enthalpy given by Eq. (71 ). Since the surfaces 
of stars comprise significant amounts of atomic hydrogen, 
hydrinos may be formed as a source to interstellar space 
where further transitions may occur [7]. 

A number of experimental observations lead to the con- 
clusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional quantum 
states that are at lower energies than the traditional "ground" 
(n = 1 ) state. For example, the existence of fractional quan- 
tum states of hydrogen atoms explains the spectral observa- 
tions of the extreme ultraviolet background emission from 
interstellar space [58], which may characterize dark matter 
as demonstrated in Table 2 of Mills [7]. 

Laboratory experiments that confirm the novel hydrogen 
chemistry include extreme ultraviolet (EUV) spectroscopy 
[21-33,36-38], plasma formation [21-33,36-38], power 
generation [22-24,29,55], and analysis of chemical com- 
pounds [32,36-52,55]. For example, lines observed by 
EUV spectroscopy could be assigned to transitions of 
atomic hydrogen to lower energy levels corresponding to 
lower energy hydrogen atoms called hydrino atoms and the 
emission from the excitation of the corresponding hydride 
ions formed from the hydrino atoms [23]. The ohemical 
interaction of catalysts with hydrogen at temperatures be- 
low 1000K has shown surprising results in terms of the 
emission of the Lyman and Balmer lines [21-38] and the 
formation of novel chemical compounds [32,34-52]. An 
energetic plasma in hydrogen was generated by a catalysis 
reaction at 1% of the theoretical or prior known voltage 
requirement and with 1000s of times less power input in 
a system wherein the plasma reaction is controlled with 
a weak electric field [23,24,29]. The optically measured 
output power of gas cells for power supplied to the glow 
discharge increased by over two orders of magnitude de- 
pending on the presence of less than 1% partial pressure 
of certain of catalysts in hydrogen gas or argon-hydrogen 
gas mixtures [22]. A hydrogen plasma formed by reacting 
a catalyst with hydrogen was recorded when there was no 
electric energy input to the reaction [27,28]. The optically 
measured output power of gas cells for power supplied to 
the glow discharge increased by over two orders of mag- 
nitude depending on the presence of less than 1% partial 
pressure of certain of catalysts in hydrogen gas or argbn- 
hydrogen gas mixtures [22]. Continuum state emission of 
Cs 2+ and Ar 2 * at 53.3 nm and 45.6 nm, respectively, with 
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the absence of the other corresponding Rydberg series of 
lines from these species confirmed the resonant nonra- 
diative energy transfer of 27.2 eV from atomic hydrogen 
to atomic cesium or Ar*. The predicted hydride ion of 
hydrogen catalysis by either cesium atom or Ar + catalyst 
is the hydride ion H~(l/2). This ion was observed 
spectroscopically at 407 nm corresponding to its predicted 
binding energy of 3.05 eV [21]. 

2. 7. Theory of one electron states (hydrogen atom ami 
electron bubble in superfiuid helium) 

Recently a new challenge to the fundamental foundations 
of quantum mechanics has arisen based on experiments of 
free electrons injected into superfiuid helium. In order to ex- 
plain the increase in conductivity observed when electrons 
in superfiuid helium are irradiated with light, British physi- 
cist Humphrey Maris has proposed that the electron breaks 
into equal sized fragments which he calls "electrinos". Ac- 
cording to Maris, this process of division of the electron may 
continue to such that the electron breaks into two and then 
the 1/2 electrons may divide into two forming 1/4 electrons, 
and the process may repeat indefinitely. 

Electrons do not break into pieces. It is shown infra that 
the free electron in superfiuid helium is an orbitsphere which 
can act as a resonator cavity and absorb resonant radiation 
to form stable nonradiative states of radii n= 1 /integer times 
that of the radius of the electron without an absorbed photon. 
The solutions are analogous to the solutions of lower-energy 
states of hydrogen called hydrinos with principal energy 
levels given by Eqs. (69)-(70) and radii given by a H /p 
where a H is the radius of the hydrogen atoms and p is an 
integer. 

For the electron of the hydrogen atom which comprises 
a dynamic spherical resonator cavity, the relationship be- 
tween an allowed radius and the '*photon standing wave" 
wavelength is 

2r:r = n\ (73) 

where n is an integer. Now, the question arises: given that 
this is a resonator cavity, which nonradiative states are pos- 
sible where the transition is effected by a "trapped photon"? 
For the electron orbitsphere, a spherical resonator cavity, 
the relationship between an allowed radius and the electron 
wavelength is 

2n{nr } ) = 2xr„ = nX t = A„ (74) 
where 

n= 1,2,3,4,..., 

i= 5,5, J where p is an integer, 
A\ is the allowed wavelength for n = 1, 
r\ is the allowed radius for n = I. 

The nonradiative boundary condition from Haus [18] and 
the relationship between the electron and the photon give 
the "allowed" hydrogen energy states which are quantized 



as a function of the parameter n. That is the nonradiative 
boundary condition and the relationship between an allowed 
radius and the photon standing wave wavelength Eq. (73) 
gives rise to Eq. (74), the boundary condition for allowed 
radii and allowed electron wavelengths as a function of the 
parameter n. Each value of n corresponds to an allowed tran- 
sition effected by a resonant photon which excites the tran- 
sition in the orbitsphere resonator cavity. In addition to the 
traditional integer values ( 1 , 2, 3, . . . , ) of n, values of frac- 
tions are allowed according to Eq. (74) which correspond 
to transitions with an increase in the central field (charge) 
and decrease in the radius of the orbitsphere. This occurs, 
for example, when the orbitsphere transfers energy nonra- 
diatively to a catalyst which resonantly accepts the energy. 
The electron undergoes a transition to a lower energy non- 
radiative state. The "Excited states of the one electron atom 
(quantization)" section of Mills [2] gives the solutions of 
the excited states of atomic hydrogen and the "Blacklight 
process" section gives the solutions of lower-energy states. 

The photon equation must be a solution of Laplace's equa- 
tion in spherical coordinates. The "trapped photon" field 
comprises an electric field which provides force balance and 
a nonradiative orbitsphere. The solution to this boundary 
value problem of the radial photon electric field of hydrogen 
states is given by 



+Re{y7(9,0)[l+e' w ]}]J 
<d„ = 0 for m as 0 



(75) 



<r = i,2,. ..,n- 1, 

mt = -^,-^+ 1,...,0,...,+^. 

And, the quantum numbers of the electron are «, (, m,, 
and m, = ±1/2 are the same as the corresponding quantum 
numbers for excited states. E rwnl is the sum of the "trapped 
photon" and proton electric fields, 

e - g 1 ^ na »y 1 

f - VoU*) + Re{/7(fU) 



[I + e" 0 *']}] a>„ = 0 for m = 0. 



(76) 



For r = nan and m — 0, the total radial electric field is 
I e 

In Eqs. (75)- (77), the excited states of hydrogen correspond 
to n = 1 , 2, 3, 4, ... , and the hydrino states correspond to 
n = j» j» «»••-» « where p is an integer. 

The "trapped photon" is a "standing electromagnetic 
wave" which actually is a circulating wave that propagates 
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along with each great circle current loop of the electron 
orbitsphere. The time-function factor, k(t) t for the "stand- 
ing wave" is identical to the time-function factor of the 
orbitsphere in order to satisfy the boundary (phase) condi- 
tion at the orbitsphere surface. Thus, the angular frequency 
of the "trapped photon" has to be identical to the angular 
frequency of the electron orbitsphere, av Furthermore, 
the phase condition requires that the angular functions of 
the "trapped photon" have to be identical to the spherical 
harmonic angular functions of the electron orbitsphere. 
Combining k{t) with the ^-function factor of the spheri- 



cal harmonic gives e 11 " 



' for both the electron and the 



"trapped photon" function. The photon is "glued" to the 
inner orbitsphere surface and the outer nuclear surface as 
photon source charge density with a radial electric field. 
The angular functions in phase with the corresponding 
photon functions are given by Eqs. (52) and (53). 

The solution of the "trapped photon" field of electrons in 
helium is analogous to those for hydrinos except that the 
-Yo{9,<p) term is not present since the central field of the 
proton is absent and the nature of the field at the origin is 
equivalent to the solution of the Poisson equation with a 
delta function inhomogeneity at the origin [9, pp. II 0-1 13 J. 
„e(/ia/ 1 [1 rv o, fl . 



K<t>) 



+Re{r(M)[l+e i< *']}]] 
ui„ — 0 for m — 0, 



(78) 



^= 1, 2.. 1. 



i = -A ■ 



-£+ 1 

In Eq. (78), a is the radius of the electron in helium without 
an absorbed photon. C is a constant expressed in terms of 
an equivalent central charge. It is determined by the force 
balance between the centrifugal force of the electron orbit- 
sphere and the radial force provided by the pressure from 
the van der Waals force of attraction between helium atoms 
given infra. 

2.8. Stability of "ground", hydrino, and helium states 

For the below "ground" (fractional quantum) energy 
states of the hydrogen atom, 0>ho»it , the two-dimensional 
surface charge due to the "trapped photon" at the electron 
orbitsphere, is given by Eqs. (5.13) and (2.1!) of Mills [2], 



& photon - 



]}]] 



4tt(. 

+ Re{r7<0,0)[l + e i(,M 



111 
2'3'4* 



(79) 



And, a t i wtIW , the two-dimensional surface charge of the elec- 
tron orbitsphere is 

^electron — , . [Y${8,4>) 

+ Re{y7(0,<p)[! +e iu " , ']}]5(r-r,). (80) 

The superposition of er p ho«on (Eq. (79)) and ^electron, 
(Eq. (80)) where the spherical harmonic functions satisfy 
the conditions given in the "Angular Function" section of 
Mills (2] is a radial electric monopole represented by a delta 
function. 



^photon + G clrttroo — 



4jr(r„)2 

Re/7(M){1 + e' ,tv )] b\r - r„), 
1 



'2'3'4 



(81) 



As given in the "Spacetime Fourier transform of the electron 
function" section of Mills [2], the radial delta function does 
not possess spacetime Fourier components synchronous with 
waves traveling at the speed of light (Eqs. (54)-(56)). Thus, 
the below "ground" (fractional quantum) energy states of 
the hydrogen atom are stable. The "ground" (n- 1 quantum) 
energy state is just the first of the nonradiative states of the 
hydrogen atom; thus, it is the state to which excited states 
decay. 

The speed of light in vacuum c is given by 
c=l/v^. (82) 

where /io is the permeability of free-space and £o is the 
permittivity of free-space. The wave number is given by 



(83) 



The speed of light in a medium such as superfluid helium t; 
is given by 

v=\/^l (84) 

where /n> is the penneability of free space and e is the per- 
mittivity of the medium. The wave number is given by 
2* 



(85) 



The ratio of the wave number in vacuum and the wave 
number in superfluid helium is given by 



(86) 



The frequency of the photon in free space and in helium at 
the electron must be the same. Thus, 



^helium — ^vjcuum ~~ ■ 

to 



(87) 



Since £ > eo, the wave number in helium is greater than the 
wave number in vacuum. Thus, a photon traveling in liquid 
helium may excite a mode in an electron bubble which is 
nonradiative. In this case, spacetime harmonics of eo„/c = k 
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or (oi,/c)v/e/eo = k for which the Fourier transform of the 
current-density function is nonzero do not exist. Radiation 
due to charge motion does not occur in any medium when 
this boundary condition is met. 

The viscosity of superfiuid helium is a function of tem- 
perature. The observation of the temperature dependence of 
photon absorption by electrons in superfiuid helium to give 
rise to an increase in conductivity may be explained on this 
basis. That is, at 1.7 K, the viscosity is sufficiently close 
to zero such that the angular current of the electron may 
propagate without energy toss. Roton scattering dominates 
over phonon scattering at this temperature and below [59]- 
In this case, resonant absorption may occur between sta- 
ble nonradiative states; wherein the forces are central. The 
two-dimensional surface charge due to the "trapped photon" 
at the electron orbitsphere of an electron in helium has the 
same form as that given by Eq. (8 1 ). Thus, the states of pho- 
tons absorbed by electrons in helium are stable under these 
conditions. 

2.9. Conservation of angular momentum 

The field is time harmonic which is satisfied by the fields 
spinning around the z-axis at frequency w» in phase with the 
electron. The relationship between the electric field equation 
and the "trapped photon" source charge density function is 
given by Maxwell's equation in two dimensions. 



n«(E, - E I ) = a/€o, 



(88) 



where n is the radial normal unit vector, Ei = 0 (Ei is the 
electric field outside of the orbitsphere), Ej is given by the 
total electric field at r n —na^ and a is the surface charge den- 
sity. In order that the radial electric field is always positive 
and the surface charge density is always negative, a constant 
function adds to a spherical harmonic function; thus, the 
spherical harmonic function modulates the constant func- 
tion. The surface charge density has a phase matched pat- 
tern. This provides a central force to balance the centrifugal 
force of the electron. The magnitude of the radial electric 
field is that which satisfies the boundary condition of force 
balance at the allowed radii of electron states. 

The time harmonic condition is satisfied by the rotation 
of the fields in phase with the source currents. The spinning 
field and the corresponding source current at the electron 
orbitsphere conserves the angular momentum of the photon. 
The time-averaged angular-momentum density, m, of the 
emitted photon is given by Eq. (16.61) of Jackson [9, pp. 
739-779] 



m = -^-Re[rx(Ex B*)]. 

8tt 



(89) 



The ratio of the square of the angular momentum, M 2 , to 
the square of the energy, U 2 , for a pure (l,m) multipole [9, 
pp. 739-779] is 

M 2 /U 2 =m 2 ia>\ (90) 



Experimentally, the photon can carry ±ft units of angular 
momentum. Thus, during excitation the spin, orbital, or total 
angular momentum of the orbitsphere can change by zero or 
±A. The electron transition rules arise from conservation of 
angular momentum. The selection rules for multipole transi- 
tions between quantum states arise from conservation of to- 
tal angular momentum and component angular momentum 
where the photon carries ft of angular momentum. The radi- 
ation of a multipole of order (/,m) carries mk units of the z 
component of angular momentum per photon of energy hw. 

Consider the angular frequency of the electron orbit- 
sphere. Given time harmonic motion and a radial delta 
function, the relationship between an allowed radius and 
the electron wavelength is given by Eq. (74). Using the de 
Broglie relationship for the electron momentum where the 
coordinates are spherical, 



A* = h/p„ = hfm t v H 



(91) 



and the magnitude of the velocity for every point on the 
orbitsphere is 



v„ — ft/m c r B . 



(92) 



The corresponding angular frequencies are related to r„ by 

v, = r„av (93) 



Thus, 

a>„ = h(m t rl. 



(94) 



The sum of the L, , the magnitude of the angular momentum 
of each infinitesimal point of the orbitsphere of mass rrt„ 
must be constant. The constant is ft. 



(95) 



where the velocity is given by Eq. (92). The vector pro- 
jections of the orbitsphere spin angular momentum relative 
to the Cartesian coordinates are given in the "Spin angular 
momentum of the Orbitsphere with £ = 0" section of Mills 
[2]. The result is that the electron possesses a projection 
of the angular momentum onto an axis S of ±yjl& which 
processes about the axis of an applied magnetic field at the 
Larmor frequency. 

2.10. Photon absorption 

In order that the excitation can occur, the correspondence 
principle holds such that the frequency of the photon that is 
absorbed is equal to the change in angular frequency of the 
electron. The energy of the photon which excites a mode 
in a stationary spherical resonator cavity from radius a» to 
radius na» is 

['-;?] -*'-** (96) 

where n = integer. After multiplying Eq. (96) by an/an = 
4ji6oft 2 /e 2 ^flH, where aw is the radius of the hydrogen atom, 
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Wphotoo IS 



^photon 



-AMI- 



(97) 



In the case of an electron orbitsphere, the resonator possesses 
kinetic energy before and after the excitation. The kinetic 
energy is always one-half of the potential energy because 
the centripetal force is an inverse squared central force. As a 
result, the energy and angular frequency to excite an electron 
orbitsphere is only one-half of the values above, Eqs. (96) 
and (97). From Eq. (94), the angular velocity of an electron 
orbitsphere of radius nan is 

a>,= —^— . (98) 

The change in angular velocity of the orbitsphere for an 
excitation from n = 1 to n — n is 

ft h 



m t {a}\f m t {naHY m t {a H f 



[-*]• 



(99) 



The kinetic energy change of the transition is 

^/n,(Au) 2 = i —-^ — 
2 2 47T£oaH 



HI- 



(100) 



The change in angular velocity of the electron orbitsphere, 
Eq. (99), is identical to the angular velocity of the photon 
necessary for the excitation, Wpjwton (Eq. (97)). The energy 
of the photon necessary to excite the equivalent transition 
in an atomic hydrogen electron orbitsphere is one-half of 
the excitation energy of the stationary cavity because the 
change in kinetic energy of the electron orbitsphere sup- 
plies one-half of the necessary energy. The change in the 
angular frequency of the orbitsphere during a transition and 
the angular frequency of the photon corresponding to the 
superposition of the free space photon and the photon cor- 
responding to the kinetic energy change of the orbitsphere 
during a transition are equivalent. The correspondence prin- 
ciple holds. It can be demonstrated that the resonance con- 
dition between these frequencies is to be satisfied in order 
to have a net change of the energy field [60], 



3. Superfluid helium ion mobility results and discussion 

Experiments to study the effect of light on ion mobility 
have been conducted by Northby and Sanders [61 ,62], Zipfel 
and Sanders [63,64], and Grimes and Adams [65,66]. For ex- 
ample, in the Northby and Sanders experiments [61,62], ions 
were introduced into the liquid from a radioactive source, 
and had to pass through two grids in order to reach the de- 
tector. The voltages on the grids were varied in time in a 
way such that normal negative ions could not reach the de- 
tector. It was found that when the liquid was illuminated, a 
small ion current reached the detector. Thus, they observed 
an increase in ion mobility under illumination, but recog- 
nized that the origin of the effect was unclear. It appears that 



the absorption of a photon by an electron bubble or orbit- 
sphere in superfluid helium provides a natural explanation 
for the majority of the photo-conductivity results. 

The photon absorption is determined by the correspon- 
dence principle. Thus, the radius of the electron follow- 
ing the absorption of a resonant photon is given by n = 
(1 /integer) times that of the original radius. 

r = nr u (101) 

where n = 1 /integer and n is the radius of the electron in 
superfluid helium which has not absorbed a photon. This 
radius is determined by a force balance between the van der 
Waals pressure (force per unit area) of superfluid helium 
and the centrifugal force of the electron. The latter is given 
by 



" centrifugal : 



47trf n * 



(102) 



where m«/4nr? is the mass density of the orbitsphere and *i 
is given by Eq. (92). The radius n can be determined from 
the photo-conductivity experiments of Zipfel and Sanders 
[64]. At zero pressure a photo-conductivity peak was ob- 
served at approximately 0.5 eV. From Eq. (97), the change 
in the frequency of the electron which matches frequency 
of the exciting photon is given by 

(103) 



where n = I /integer. The radius n is given by 



n-J- 



h 4 -ix 



(104) 



The relationship between energy and angular frequency of 
a photon is given by Planck's equation. s . 

£ = Aov*o«. "(105) r 

The angular frequency corresponding to a photon of 0.5 eV 
is 



= — 7.6 x 10 rad/s. 



(106) v 



In the case that 0.5 eV is the lowest energy transition for an 
electron in superfluid helium, the n = 1 — ► n = | transition 
corresponds to n = £ in Eq. (103). From Eqs. (103) and 
(106), the radius n is 



^ m t (T.6 x 10' 



= 6.7 x I0" l0 m = 6.7 A 



* rad/s) ((i)? ') 



(107) 



where n - \. Comparing the case of the electron of a hy- 
drogen atom to the case of an electron in helium, no initial 
central Coulomb field due to a proton is present, and the 
electron increases in kinetic energy upon photon absorption. 
Thus, the energy required to cause a transition in the latter 
case is twice that of the former. The photon stores energy 
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in ihc electric field of the resonator mode and increases the 
potential energy of the electron. The potential is the sum of 
the binding energy and the kinetic energy. The correspond- 
ing photon wavelength that will be absorbed by the electron 
is 2.5 |im. 

The radius calculated in Eq. (107), is an approximation 
since the energy due to the pressure volume work and the 
surface energy change of the bubble were neglected. The 
former is given by 

(108) 



P j W = \n{r]-r\)P 



where P is the applied pressure, the integral is over the 
volume of the bubble, and n and r„ are the initial and final 
radii of the electron bubble. The latter is given by 



a j dA = 



(109) 



where a is the surface energy of helium per unit area, the 
integral is over the surface of the bubble, and r t and r« are 
the initial and final radii of the electron bubble. 

The contribution of these terms can be estimated by com- 
paring the next experimental photo-conductivity peak at 
higher energy compared to the prediction given by Eqs. 
(103) and (105). Northby and Sanders [6 1,62 J found that 
in the range of 0.7 to 3 eV the photo-induced current had a 
peak when the photon energy was 1 .2 1 eV at zero pressure. 
Zipfel and Sanders [63,64] confirmed the peak at 1.21 eV. 
In experiments similar to those of Northby and Sanders 
[61,62], Zipfel and Sanders [63,64] made measurements 
of the photo-conductivity as a function of pressure up to 
16 bar. The photo-conductivity peak detected by Northby 
and Sanders [61,62] was found to shift to higher photon en- 
ergies as the pressure increased. This is expected since the 
radius of the normal electron decreases and the correspond- 
ing initial angular frequency increases with increasing pres- 
sure. Thus, the transition angular frequencies and energies 
increase (Eq. (103)). 

The next higher energy transition for an electron in su- 
perfluid helium is n = 1 — » n = \ . The transition energy cor- 
responds to n — \ in Eqs. (103) and (105), The calculated 
energy neglecting the energy due to the pressure volume 
work and the surface energy change of the bubble is 



m e rf 



1 



' m e (6.1 x lO-'Om) 2 



- 1 



= 1.3 eV, 



(110) 



where rt is given by Eq. (107). Given the experimental 
uncertainty of the energy of the lowest energy transition, 
1.21 eV, this result confirms that the contributions due to 
pressure volume work and the surface energy change of the 
bubble may be neglected. 

In the experiments of Northby and Sanders [61 ,62], Zipfel 
and Sanders [63,64], and Grimes and Adams [65,65], it was 
noted that the photo-conductivity effect was absent above 



a critical temperature. This temperature was approximately 
1.7 K at zero pressure, and decreased to 1.2 K at 20 bar. 
Roton scattering dominates over phonon scattering at 1.7 K 
and below [59]. The photo-conductivity signal disappears 
because of phonon excitation of the bubble motion which 
causes the excited electron state to decay. As the pressure 
is increased, the roton energy gap goes down, and so the 
phonon scattering increases. Thus, it is to be expected that 
the critical temperature decreases with increasing pressure. 

Each stable excited state electron bubble which has a ra- 
dius of r\ /integer may migrate in an applied electric field. 
The bubble may be scattered by rotons, phonons, and He 3 
impurities. At temperatures less that 1.7 K, roton scattering 
dominates [59]. An equation for the electron bubble mobility 
is derived by Baym et al. [67] in terms of the roton-bubble 
momentum transfer cross section by calculating the rate of 
roton-bubble momentum transfer using a statistical mechan- 
ical approach. In the case of an elementary excitation k scat- 
tered by the bubble with a differential cross section <r(t, 0) 
and obeying |*'| = their result may be written 

where n is the bubble mobility, n is the distribution function 
of the excitation, t>,(*) is the group velocity of the excitation, 
and <rr(k) is the momentum-transfer cross section defined 
by 



a r (k) = J(] -cos0)a(*,0)dfl. 



(112) 



Schwarz and Stark [59] made the reasonable assumption that 
crr(&) is a weak function of it — ko. Because of the strong 
minimum at ko = 1.91 A"' in the roton energy spectrum, 
Eq. ( 11 1 ) then gives to a good approximation v . 

3k 2 * 



hk*<rr{ko) 



cxp(d/k B T) 



3.38 x 10" 25 m* V" 1 s"' 



oriko) 



- exp(8.65 K/T) 



(U3) 



where d/k% = 8.65 ± 0.04 K is the roton energy gap derived 
from neutron scattering [68]. Schwarz and Stark [59] pro- 
pose that the roton de Broglie wavelength corresponding to 
kp - 1.91 A '' is Ao — 3.3 which is small compared with 
\Ar(A*>)/«; thus, the collision cross section may be nearly 
geometrical. Although the roton carries a great deal of en- 
ergy and momentum, its effective mass. is much less than 
that of the ion. Assume that the scattering is elastic, then 
^ |*| is satisfied. They conclude a hard-sphere cross 
section given by 



<T7-(Ao)Srr(a + + a t ) 2 



(114) 



where a+ is the radius of the ion and a t is the effective 
collision radius of the roton. Using experimental values for 
a+ and ffr(A), they find that 

a r = 3.7±0.2 A. (115) 
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They surmise from this that the roton is localized within a 
region of radius « 3.7 - 4.0 A, and that it interacts strongly 
with any disturbance which penetrates this region. They 
point out that « 3.7 - 4.0 A is only slightly larger than the 
nearest neighbor distance in liquid helium [69] and that a 
roton may thus be pictured as a highly correlated motion of 
an energetic He* atom and its nearest neighbors only. 

The geometric cross section of the normal electron bubble 
a t is given as 

a e = rrrf (116) 

where n is the radius of the unexcited electron bubble given 
by Eq. (107). From Eq. (107) and Eqs. (113)-(116), the 
mobility of the normal electron bubble is given by 

^ = ^.4 — u e *M k * T ) 



3.38 x 10-"m 4 /V s 



' *(3.7 x IO-'°m + 6.7 x 10" 10 m) 2 



exp{8.65 K/T) 



(117) 

At 1 K, Eq. (117) gives fi = 5.7 cm 2 /V s for the mobility of 
the normal electron bubble (n = 1 ) which is in reasonable 
agreement with the experimental value of 5 cm 2 /V s from 
Fig. 6. 

The normal electron bubble has a uniform constant spher- 
ical charge density. This charge density may be modulated 
by a time and spherically harmonic function as given by 
Eq. (53). 1 In the case of excited state electron bubbles, the 
contribution to the roton scattering cross section given by 
Eq. (112) is larger than the geometric cross section given 
in Eq. (116) where the radius is given by Eq. (101). In 
this case, Jr(*) given by Eq. (112) follows the derivation 
of Baym et al. [67] where the spherical harmonic angular 



1 It is interesting to consider that the solutions for the full angular 
part of the Schrodinger equation (Eq. (4)), Y lm {0, <j>), are also the 
sphencal harmonics. McQuarrie [8, pp. 206-221] shows that the 
Schrodinger equation for the rigid rotor is 



21 



(127) 



and that H and L 2 differ only by the factor 21 for a rigid rotor. So, 
Eq. (127) is equivalent to 

L 2 Y?'&,4>) = h 2 W + \)Y?iB,&. (128) 
Thus, we see that the spherical harmonics are also eigenfunctions 
of I 2 and that the square of the angular momentum can have values 
given by 

Z. 2 =ftV(<T + l) i = 0,1, 2,3 (129) 

The flaw with this result with regard to the hydrogen atom is 
given in the "Schrodinger Theory of the Hydrogen Atom" section. 
In the case of the electron in helium, the moment of inertia in 
Eq. (127) decreases with increasing energy states as the corre- 
sponding ( quantum number increases. The Schrodinger equation 
is flawed based on the prediction of infinite rotational energy for 
an electron in superfhiid helium. 



function causes a gain in the scattering cross section that 
may be modeled after that of a Hertzian dipole antenna. 
The radiation power pattern of a Hertzian dipole is given by 
Kong [70]. The radiation power pattern is 

W -i|^xH] (lit) 

where / is the current, dz is the length of the dipole, and rj 
is the impedance of free space. The antenna directive gain 
D(8,tp) is defined as the radiation of the Poynting power 
density (S r ) over the power P, divided by the area of the 
sphere: 

?&-§* in,ft (,l9) 

The plot of D{9, <p) given by Eq. (1 19) is known as the gain 
pattern. The directivity of an antenna is defined as the value 
of the gain in the direction of its maximum value. For the 
Hertzian dipole the maximum of 1.5 occurs at 9= jt/2. Thus, 
the directivity of a Hertzian dipole is 1.5. 
The spherical harmonic angular functions are 



= . m , ft (cos ey 



(120) 



where M>, is the normalization constant given by 



1 (21+ \){l-m)i 
y 47r(/ + m)! 



(121) 



In the case of excited states, o(K 9) of Eq. ( 1 12) is 
fPg(cos0)e iO *dfl 



/ /^(cos 9)^*dQ 



(122) 



For excited states, the geometric cross section of the electron 
bubble <r, is then given as 



where 



Ne. mt 



(123) 



(124) 



n is the radius of the unexcited electron bubble given by 
Eq. (107) and n — 1 /integer. The angular parameters 
N/.m / /No,o are given with the first few spherical harmonics 
in Table 1. In this case, a T (k) is given by Eq. ( 1 12) where 
r, is replaced by r„ y>m/ (Eq. (124)). The roton scattering 
cross section given by the hard-sphere cross section is then 



o- r (*o) S 7i(r„ y . m/ + a,)'. 



(125) 



where a f is the effective collision radius of the roton given by 
Eq. ( 1 1 5). From Eqs. ( 1 1 7), ( 1 24) and ( 1 25 ), the mobil ities 
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Using time of flight, Doake and Gribbon [71] detected neg- 
atively charged ions that had a mobility substantially higher 
than the normal electron bubble negative ion. This ion, 
which has become known as the "fast ion", was next seen 
in another time-of-flight experiment by Ihas and Sanders in 
1971 [72]. They showed that the fast ion could be produced 
by an a or f$ source, or by an electrical discharge in the 
helium vapor above the liquid. In addition, they reported 
the existence of two additional negative carriers, referred 
to as "exotic ions", that had mobilities larger than the mo- 
bility of the normal negative ion, but less than the mobility 
of the fast ion. These exotic ions were detected only when 
there was an electrical discharge above the liquid surface. 
In a paper the following year [73], Ihas and Sanders (IS) 
reported on further experiments in which at least 13 carriers 
with different mobilities were detected. The experimental 
details are described in the thesis of Ihas [74]. Eden and 
McClintock (EM) [75,76] also detected as many as 13 ions 
with different mobilities. Both IS and EM put forward a 
number of proposals to explain the exotic ions, but all of 
these proposals were shown to be unsatisfactory by Maris 
[ 1 ]. It is significant that the exotic ions appear only when an 
electrical discharge takes place close to the free surface of 
the liquid. Under these conditions, the electrons that enter 
the liquid and form bubbles may absorb light emitted from 
the discharge. Thus, it is natural to consider the possibility 
that the exotic ions are electron bubbles in fractional energy 
states. 

The mobility of several electron bubbles in superfluid he- 
lium plotted versus the inverse of the temperature is shown 
in Fig. 6. The temperature dependence of the mobility pre- 
dicted by Eq. (126) is in good agreement with the data of 
Ihas [74] and the plots of Maris [1]. The ion assignments 
given in Fig. 6 are based on their mobilities relative to tire' 
normal ion as given in Table 3. 



Table 2 

The mobility of an excited state electron bubble having a fraction principal quantum number (n = 1 /integer) relative to the normal electron 
bubble as a function of quantum numbers nj, and m ( given by Eq. (126). The peaks that appear in Fig. 7 and Table 3 are indicated 
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Table I 

The first few spherical harmonics and N/. m/ /No.Q of Eq. (121) as 
a function of i t and m f 
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of electron bubbles are given by 

3.38 x IQ-"m 4 /Vs 

7i(3.7 x 10-">m + /i~^6.7 x 10" 'Om) 2 
exp(8.65K/T) (126) 

where n — 1 /integer. The mobility of an excited state elec- 
tron bubble having a fractional principal quantum number 
(n = 1 /integer) relative to the normal electron bubble as a 
function of quantum numbers n r {, and m/ is given in Table 
2. A plot of Eq. ( 1 26) normalized to the mobility of the nor- 
mal bubble as a function of p corresponding to fractional 
principal quantum numbeT n = I/integer = 1/p for given 
and m/ quantum numbers appears in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5. The mobility (Eq. (126)) of an excited state electron bubble having a fraction principal quantum number (n = 1 /integer = \/p) 
relative to the normal electron bubble as a function of p for given {, and m t quantum numbers. 

Following a pulse discharge with an electric field applied to 
superfluid helium, Ihas [74] recorded ion peaks using time 
of flight. Fifteen ion peaks recorded by Ihas and Sanders 
are identified in Fig. 7. The mobilities relative to the nor- 
mal electron bubble (n— 1) are given in Table 3. The as- 
signments of the mobilities of excited state electron bubbles 
having fraction principal quantum number (n = 1 /integer) 
relative to the normal electron bubble as a function of quan- 
tum numbers «, and mt is also given in Table 3 based 
on the theoretical valves given in Table 2. The agreement 
between theory and experiment is excellent- 
Peaks 14-15 of Fig. 7 and Table 3 represent a band with 
a cutoff at a migration velocity of about 7.5 times the ve- 
locity of the normal ion as n = 1 /integer approaches zero 
(n = 1/1 00 was used to calculate this limiting case). The 
electron radius is predicted to decrease such that the effec- 
tive collision radius of the roton determines the maximum 
mobility as given by Eq. (126). The theoretically predicted 
maximum of electron bubble mobility of about seven times 
that of the normal ion is confirmed by the Ihas data [74 J 
where the band comprising peaks 14-15 correspond to n ^ 
i. Furthermore, Eden and McClintock [75] and Doake and 
Gribbon [71] measured the drift velocity as a function of ap- 
plied electric field. The fast ion showed a slope of the dnft 
velocity versus applied electric field of about seven times 
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Fig. 6. The mobility from the data of Ihas [1,741 of electron bubbles 
in superfluid helium plotted versus the inverse of the temperature. 
Solid triangles are for the normal electron bubble, open squares, 
circles, triangles and solid circles are for the four ions of the same 
peak assigned in Fig. 7 and Table 3. 
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Table 3 

The migration times and experimental mobilities of the 15 ion peaks shown in Fig. 7 relative to the norma! ion with their assignments to 
excited state electron bubbles with quantum numbers n, £, arid m f and theoretical mobilities given in Table 2 
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Fig. 7. Data trace from lhas [74] showing the detected ion signal as 
a function of time. N and F denote the normal and fast ion peaks. 
The peaks labeled 1-15 are assigned in Table 3. For a description 
of experimental condition see lhas [74]. 



that of the normal ion. Thus, these results agree with the 
data of lhas and with theoretical predictions. 

The small deviation of the data from the theoretical in 
Table 3 may be due to differences in ion production rates 
and mechanisms based on the spectrum of the arc. Transi- 
tions between states may also be a peak broadening factor 
wherein a peak undergoes a transition to a faster or slower 
state during migration. This may provide an explanation for 
the large peak width of peak #4 of Fig. 7 as well as the 
broad continuum background in this region. Scattering other 




1 



I (ms) 



Fig. 8. Data traces from Eden and McClintock [75] of the current 
at the collector of the velocity spectrometer (arbitrary units) as a 
function of the elapsed time f after a pulse was applied to release 
exotic ions. Signals are shown for a range of strong electric fields 
as indicated in units of 10 s V/m by the number above each trace. 
The steep rise on the right-hand sides of the signals indicates the 
arrival of the normal ion current. For a description of experimental 
condition see Eden and McClintock [75]. 

than roton scattering may also be involved, and these mech- 
anisms such as phonon scattering and inter-bubble "impu- 
rity" scattering would effect larger ions more than smaller 
ions due to their larger geometric cross section. A preferred 
method to determine the migration times of each electron 
bubble (n= 1/integer) is to cause the formation of each spe- 
cific state with resonant radiation (Eq. ( 1 03) and Eq. (105)) 
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and to measure the migration time of each ion separately 
relative to the n = I bubble. 

Using a time-of- flight method, Doake and Gribbon [71] 
discovered that a fast ion can exist in superfluid helium 
which unlike the normal ion may be accelerated to the 
Landau critical velocity t\ for roton creation without under- 
going metamorphosis to a charged vortex ring, even under 
the saturated vapor pressure. As a consequence, Eden and 
McClintock [75] studied the behavior of the exotic ions in 
strong electric field and reported evidence suggesting that 
intermediate mobility negative ions can nucleate quantized 
vortex rings in superfluid helium when subject to strong 
electric fields. Eden and McClintock observed that the drift 
velocity of intermediate ions may not be linear with electric 
field and that this effect varies with the particular interme- 
diate ion. Eden and McClintock [75] further observed a de- 
crease in drift velocities of intermediate ions with inter-ion 
variation for increasing sufficiently strong electric fields. 
They attributed this to the formation of negatively charged 
vortex rings. However, for an appropriate electric field, the 
drift velocity approaches a maximum independent of the 
field, and formation of charged vortex rings does not explain 
the field independence [75]. The limiting velocities shown 
in the data traces of Fig. 8 may be a function of the size of 
the ion for all intermediate ions. In this case, the limiting ve- 
locity data of Eden and McClintock [75] are plotted in Fig. 9 
with the mobility of the normal ion as a function of p corre- 
sponding to principal quantum number n = I/integer = \ jp. 



The agreement between the experimental data and theoreti- 
cal mobilities is excellent The existence of multiple peaks 
under the fast peak such as peaks #14 and #15 of Fig. 7 
is also supported by the data of Eden and McClintock [75] 
because the peak of highest mobility split into the two peaks 
shown in Fig. 8 at higher fields. s 



4. Conclusion 

Recently, the behavior of free electrons in superfluid he- 
lium has again forced the issue of the meaning of the wave 
function. Electrons form bubbles in superfluid helium which 
reveal that the electron is real and that a physical inter- 
pretation of the wave function is necessary. Furthermore, 
when irradiated with low energy light, the electrons carry 
increased current at different rates as if they exist with at 
least 15 different sizes. Peaks are observed in the photo- 
conductivity absorption spectrum at 0.5 and 1.21 eV. A the- 
ory of classical quantum mechanics derived from first prin- 
ciples by Mills [2] gives closed form physical solutions for 
the electron in atoms, the free electron, and the free elec- 
tron in superfluid helium. The predicted photo-conductivity 
absorption spectrum and the mobilities of the 15 identified 
ions match the experimental results. The data support the 
existence of fractional principal quantum energy states of 
free electrons in superfluid helium predicted by Mills clas- 
sical theory. The results have implications that the concept 
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of probability waves of quantum mechanics must be aban- 
doned and atomic theory must be based in reality. 
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Appendix A. 

A J. Quantum electrodynamics is purely mathematical 
and has no basis in reality 

Quantum mechanics failed to predict the results of the 
Stem-Gerlach experiment which indicated the need for an 
additional quantum number. Quantum electrodynamics was 
proposed by Dirac in 1926 to provide a generalization of 
quantum mechanics for high energies in conformity with the 
theory of special relativity and to provide a consistent treat- 
ment of the interaction of matter with radiation. From Weis- 
skopf [18], " Dirac 's quantum electrodynamics gave a more 
consistent derivation of the results of the correspondence 
principle, but it also brought about a number of new and seri- 
ous difficulties". Quantum electrodynamics: ( 1 ) does not ex- 
plain nonradiation of bound electrons; (2) contains an inter- 
nal inconsistency with special relativity regarding the clas- 
sical electron radius — the electron mass corresponding to its 
electric energy is infinite; (3) it admits solutions of negative 
rest mass and negative kinetic energy; (4) the interaction of 
the electron with the predicted zero-point field fluctuations 
leads to infinite kinetic energy and infinite electron mass; (5) 
Dirac used the unacceptable states of negative mass for the 
description of the vacuum; yet, infinities still arise. In 1947, 
contrary to Drac *s predictions Lamb discovered a 1 000 MHz 
shift between the 2 S, /2 state and the 2 P ( /2 state of the hydro- 
gen atom (113]. This so called Lamb shift marked the be- 
ginning of modem quantum electrodynamics. In the words 
of Dirac [77], "No progress was made for 20 years. Then a 
development came initiated by Lamb's discovery and expla- 
nation of the Lamb Shift which fundamentally changed the 
character of theoretical physics. It involved setting up rules 
for discarding . . . infinities . . .'*. RenormaJizan'on is presently 
believed to be required of any fundamental theory of physics 
[78]. 

However, dissatisfaction with renormalization has been 
expressed at various times by many physicists including 
Dirac [79] who felt that, "This is just not sensible mathe- 
matics. Sensible mathematics involves neglecting a quantity 
when it turns out to be small— not neglecting it just because 
it is infinitely great and you do not want it!" 

Furthermore, Oskar Klein pointed out a glaring paradox 
implied by the Dirac equation which was never resolved 
[80]. "Electrons may penetrate an electrostatic barrier even 



when their kinetic energy, E - mc 2 is lower than the barrier. 
Since in Klein's example the barrier was infinitely broad 
this could not be associated with wave mechanical runnel 
effect. It is truly a paradox: Electrons too slow to surpass the 
potential, may still only be partially reflected. . . . Even for 
an infinitely high barrier, i.e. r 2 = I and energies « 1 MeV 
(the reflection coefficient) R is less than 75%F From (2) and 
(3) it appears that as soon as the barrier is sufficiently high: 
V > Imc 1 , electrons may transgress the repulsive wall — 
seemingly defying conservation of energy Nor is it pos- 
sible by way of the positive energy spectrum of the free 
electron to achieve complete Einstein causality". 

The Rutherford experiment demonstrated that even atoms 
are comprised of essentially empty space [81]. Zero-point 
field fluctuations, virtual particles, and states of negative en- 
ergy and mass invoked to describe the vacuum are nonsen- 
sical and have no basis in reality since they have never been 
observed experimentally and would correspond to an essen- 
tially infinite cosmological constant throughout the entire 
universe including regions of no mass. As given by Wal- 
drop [82], "What makes this problem into something more 
than metaphysics is that the cosmological constant is ob- 
servationaliy zero to a very high degree of accuracy. And 
yet, ordinary quantum field theory predicts that it ought to 
be enormous, about 1 20 orders of magnitude larger than the 
best observational limit. Moreover, this prediction is almost 
inescapable because it is a straightforward application of the 
uncertainty principle, which in this case states that every 
quantum field contains a certain, irreducible amount of en- 
ergy even in empty space. Electrons, photons, quarks — the 
quantum field of every particle contributes. And that energy 
is exactly equivalent to the kind of pressure described by the 
cosmological constant. The cosmological constant has ac- 
cordingly been an embarrassment and a frustration to every 
physicist who has ever grappled with it". 

The spin of the electron and the Lamb shift are calculated 
from first principles in closed form by Mills [2]. The spin 
angular momentum results from the motion of negatively 
charged mass moving systematically, and the equation for 
angular momentum, r x p, can be applied directly to the 
wave function (a current density function) that describes the 
electron. The Lamb shift results from conservation of linear 
momentum of the photon. 

A.2. The postulate of quantum measurement is 
experimentally disproved 

Modem quantum mechanics has encountered several ob- 
stacles that have proved insurmountable as pointed out previ- 
ously in the "General considerations" section and the "Clas- 
sical electron radius" section of Mills [2], And, quantum 
mechanics leads to certain philosophical interpretations [ 1 7, 
pp. 94-104] which are not sensible. Some conjure up mul- 
titudes of universes including "mind" universes; others 
require belief in a logic that allows two contradictory 
statements to be true. The question addressed is whether the 
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universe is determined or influenced by the possibility of 
our being conscious of it. 

The meaning of quantum mechanics is debated, but the 
Copenhagen interpretation is predominant. It asserts that 
"what we observe is all we can know; any speculation about 
what a photon, an atom or even a SQUID (Superconducting 
Quantum Interference Device) really is or what it is doing 
when we are not looking is just that speculation" [ 1 7, pp. 94 
-104]. According to this interpretation every observable ex- 
ists in a state of superposition of possible states, and observa- 
tion or the potential for knowledge causes the wave function 
corresponding to the possibilities to collapse into a definite. 
As shown by Piatt [83] in the case of the Stem-Gerlach ex- 
periment, "the postulate of quantum measurement [which] 
asserts that the process of measuring an observable forces the 
state vector of the system into an eigenvector of that observ- 
able, and the value measured will be the eigenvalue of that 
eigenvector". 

According to the Zeno no-go theorem which is a conse- 
quence of the postulate of quantum measurement, obser- 
vation of an atom collapses its state into a definite; thus, 
transitions cannot occur under continuous observation. Re- 
cently, it has become possible to test this postulate via 
an experiment involving transitions of a single atom, and 
the results are inconsistent with the predictions. Quoting 
from the caption of Fig. 10 of the article, by Dehmelt 
[84], 

"Shelving" the Ba + optical electron in the metastable 
D level. Illuminating the ion with a laser tuned close 
to its resonance line produces strong resonance flu- 
orescence and an easily detectable photon count of 
1 600 photons/s. When later an auxiliary weak Ba + 
spectral lamp is turned on, the ion is randomly trans- 
ported into the metastable D5/2 level for 30-s lifetime 
and becomes invisible. After dwelling in this shelv- 
ing level for 30 s on average, it drops down to the S 
ground state spontaneously and becomes visible again. 
This cycle repeats randomly. According to the Zeno 
no-go theorem, no quantum jumps should occur under 
continuous observation. 

In Scientific American [17, pp. 94-104] at "Superim- 
posed philosophers"— "Pritchard says that physicists may 
one day be able to pass biologically significant molecules 
such as proteins or nucleic acids through an interferometer. 
In principle, one could even observe wave like behavior in a 
whole organism, such as an amoeba. There are some obsta- 
cles, though: the amoeba would have to travel very slowly, 
so slowly, in fact that it would take some three years to get 
through the interferometer, according to Pritchard. The ex- 
periment would also have to be conducted in an environment 
completely free of gravitation or other influences — that is, 
in outer space. 

Getting a slightly larger or more intelligent organism, for 
instance, a philosopher, to take two paths through a two-slit 
apparatus would be even trickier. "It would take longer than 
the age of the universe," Pritchard says.". 



This article is a good example of how far fetched QM has 
become (e.g. parallel mind universes). 

In addition to the interpretation that photons, electrons, 
neutrons, and even human beings [17, pp. 94-104] have no 
definite form until they are measured, a more disturbing in- 
terpretation of quantum mechanics is that a measurement of 
a quantum entity can instantaneously influence another light 
years away. Einstein argued that a probabilistic versus de- 
terministic nature of atomic particles leads to disagreement 
with special relativity. In fact, the nonlocatity result of the 
Copenhagen interpretation violates causality. As a conse- 
quence of the indefinite nature of the universe according to 
quantum mechanics and the implied uncertainty principle, 
Einstein, Podolsky, and Rosen (EPR) in a classic paper [85] 
presented a paradox which led them to infer that quantum 
mechanics is not a complete theory. See the section entitled, 
"Heisenberg uncertainty principle predicts nonlocaliry, non- 
causality, spooky actions at a distance, and perpetual motion 
which can be shown to be experimentally incorrect". 

Louis de Broglie, one of the founders of quantum mechan- 
ics, also condemned the probability wave approach. "But the 
causal link between two phenomenon implies the existence 
of a trajectory, and to deny this existence is to renounce 
causality and to deprive oneself of any understanding" [86]. 

A. 3. Quantum mechanics based on the Schrodinger 
equation (SE) is an incomplete theory since it does not 
explain gravity or particle masses 

Quantum mechanics cannot explain the existence of par- 
ticles with precise masses and gives no basis of gravity. If 
fact, a straight forward application of the uncertainty prin- 
ciple predicts that particles of precise mass/energy cannot 
exist These shortcomings are compounded by the*^redic- 
tion of zero-point field fluctuations, virtual particles, and 
states of negative energy and mass invoked to describe the - 
vacuum. These consequences of the uncertainty principle * 
are nonsensical and have no basis in reality since they have> . 
never been observed experimentally and would correspond ;t 
to an essentially infinite cosmological constant throughout 
the entire universe including regions of no mass [87]. 

Mills [2] derives a theory from first principles that 
gives closed form solutions based on general relativity and 
Maxwell's equations for particle masses. It gives gravitation 
from the atom to the cosmos. 

For any kind of wave advancing with limiting velocity and 
capable of transmitting signals, the equation of front prop- 
agation is the same as the equation for the front of a light 
wave. By applying this condition to electromagnetic and 
gravitational fields at particle production, the Schwarzschild 
metric (SM) is derived from the classical wave equation 
which modifies general relativity to include conservation of 
spacetime in addition to momentum and matter/energy. The 
result gives a natural relationship between Maxwell's equa- 
tions, special relativity, and general relativity. It gives grav- 
itation from the atom to the cosmos. The universe is time 
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harmonically oscillatory in matter energy and spacetime ex- 
pansion and contraction with a minimum radius that is the 
gravitational radius. In closed form equations with funda- 
mental constants only, CQM gives the deflection of light by 
stars, the precession of the perihelion of Mercury, the par- 
ticle masses, the Hubble constant, the age of the universe, 
the observed acceleration of the expansion, the power of the 
universe, the power spectrum of the universe, the microwave 
background temperature, the uniformity of the microwave 
background radiation, the microkelvin spatial variation of 
the microwave background radiation, the observed violation 
of the GZK cutoff, the mass density, the large-scale struc- 
ture of the universe, and the identity of dark matter which 
matches the criteria for the structure of galaxies. In a special 
case wherein the gravitational potential energy density of a 
blackhole equals that of the Plank mass, matter converts to 
energy and spacetime expands with the release of a gamma 
ray burst. The singularity in the SM is eliminated. 

A. 4. The wave function solutions of quantum mechanics as 
probability waves are inconsistent with probability theory 

Wavefunction solutions of the Schrodinger equation are 
interpreted as. probability density functions. This interpreta- 
tion is fatally flawed since the use of "probability" in this 
instance does not conform to the mathematical rules and 
principles of probability theory. 

Schrodinger sought a physical interpretation of his equa- 
tion. He interpreted e¥**(jc)V(x) as the charge-density or the 
amount of charge between x and x + dx (V* is the complex 
conjugate of Presumably, then, he pictured the electron 
to be spread over large regions of space. Three years after 
Schrodinger's interpretation, Max Bom, who was working 
with scattering theory, found that this interpretation led to 
logical difficulties, and he replaced the Schrodinger interpre- 
tation with the probability of finding the electron between 
r, 0, cf> and r + dr, 0 + d0, (f> + d0 as 

J Y(r, 9, <£)f* <r,0,0)drd0d<^ (A-l) 

Born's interpretation is generally accepted. The electron is 
viewed as a discrete particle that moves here and there ( from 
r — 0 to r = oo ), and W gives the time average of this 
motion. 

Bom's interpretation is generally accepted. Nonetheless, 
interpretation of the wave function is a never-ending source 
of confusion and conflict. Many scientists have solved this 
problem by conveniently adopting the Schrodinger interpre- 
tation for some problems and the Born interpretation for oth- 
ers. This duality allows the electron to be everywhere at one 
time — yet have no volume. Alternatively, the electron can 
be viewed as a discrete particle that moves here and there 
(from r = 0 to r = oo), and gives the time average of 
this motion. 

There is profound internal inconsistency in using prob- 
ability theory as the foundation of quantum theory. In the 



tradition of Einstein, a Gedanken experiment is proposed. 
At a given time, there exists an exact average of the amount 
of money in the wallets of the members of a given group 
such as the visitors to BLP's web site. So, I postulate some 
statistical test and sample 0 to all of the visitors. If I sam- 
ple all of the visitors, I would know the average exactly. 
If I sample less than all, I could apply statistics. Using the 
sampling data with the assumption of a statistical distribu- 
tion (e.g. normal distribution), 1 could perform a two-sided 
null test and determine the average within a confidence limit 
based on the statistical model. Probability theory permits 
statistical projections based on incomplete knowledge. But, 
according to the quantum mechanical definition of "proba- 
bility", before the sampling, the number is between negative 
infinity and positive infinity simultaneously, and the act of 
sampling creates the money in the wallets of the visitors. 
Another example is that the capture of the numbered balls 
by a lottery machine creates the numbers on lottery tickets. 

The basis of this paradox is that statistical theory is based 
on an existing deterministic reality with incomplete infor- 
mation; whereas, quantum measurement acts on a "proba- 
bility density function" to determine a reality that did not 
exist before the measurement. 

Consider the simplest of systems, the "ground state wave 
function of the hydrogen atom". The wave function ascribes 
the electron an infinite number of positions and energies si- 
multaneously including states with infinite negative kinetic 
energy and infinite positive potential energy. But, exper- 
iments are consistent with 13.6 eV of kinetic energy and 
27.2 eV of potential energy in every case. Atomic hydro- 
gen has been extensively studied. For example, hydrogen 
has long been the focus of combustion research involving 
kinetic and spectroscopic studies. Neutral scattering of hy- 
drogen atoms is always observed. How can the point elec* ' 
tron have a statistical distribution of separate positions an<f 
energies and still always give rise to neutral scattering? If 
position follows a probability density function, why do all 
of the positions give rise to the identical scattering behav- 
ior wherein the positions of the point particles (proton and 
electron of the incoming hydrogen atom and the point scat- 
tered electron) are random independent variables? How do 
all of the electric fields always identically cancel if positions 
are statistical? Even one neutral scattering event violates 
Chebyshev's inequality. 

It is also nonsense to interpret the "probability" ascribed 
by the wave function of the electron as equivalent to that of 
statistical thermodynamics. The latter corresponds to a clas- 
sical statistical distribution of particles such as photons or 
molecules over states such as energy states for a macroscopic 
system. It is nonsensical to assign a single particle (e.g. an 
electron) to a statistical distribution over many states. It is 
similarly nonsensical to associate a stable property such as 
a thermodynamic property to a single particle based on such 
statistics. 

Quantum mechanical textbooks express the movement of 
the electron, and the Heisenberg uncertainty principle is an 
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expression of the statistical aspects of this movement. Mc- 
Quarrie [8, backcover], gives the electron speed in the n = 1 
state of hydrogen as 2. 1 8764 x 10 6 m/s. Remarkably, the un- 
certainty in the electron speed according to the uncertainty 
principle is 1.4 x 10 7 m/s [8, p. 38] which is an order of 
magnitude larger than the speed. With Penning traps, it is 
possible to measure transitions of electrons of single ions. 
This case can be experimentally distinguished from statis- 
tics over equivalent transitions in many ions. Whether many 
or one, the transition energies are always identical within 
the resonant line width. So* probability has no place in de- 
scribing atomic energy levels on this basis either. 

According to quantum mechanics, the existence of the 
electron in the nucleus is the basis of spin-nuclear coupling 
called Fermi contact interaction [88] where Anr 2 f 2 dr is not 
zero since the f 2 is not zero and the nucleus is comprised of 
baryons. According to the standard model, baryons as op- 
posed to leptons have structure, contain more fundamental 
particles — namely quarks and gluons, and are not point par- 
ticles. For example, the proton has an experimentally mea- 
sured radius of r 9 - 1.3 x 10" ,s m. The spin-nuclear cou- 
pling energy is of the order of 10" 24 J despite the infinite 
Coulombic energy of the electron when found in the nucleus 
(i.e. r — » 0 in the Schrodinger equation). This consequence 
of quantum mechanics is further flawed since this state is ex- 
perimentally disproved. The nucleus does not contain elec- 
trons [81, p. 407]. Since the electron has no volume, based 
on this logic, the probability that an electron can capture a 
photon to form an excited state is zero. This internal incon- 
sistency based on the description of the electron as a point 
particle probability wave does not arise in Mills classical 
theory of quantum mechanics. The spin nuclear energies are 
calculated by Mills in closed form based on first principles 
without the requirement that the electron is in the nucleus 
[2, pp. 98-109] and are in close agreement with the experi- 
mental results. 

What does the wave function represent? It certainly does 
not represent the probability that a point particle will be 
found in a given region in space at any given instant of time 
if sampled And, it has negative as well as positive values 
of probability which is nonsensical. This is circumvented by 
squaring it. But, why not take the root mean squared value 
or the magnitude? In the case of a wave such as an acous- 
tic or electromagnetic wave, the energy or intensity is given 
as the square of the amplitude. But, when did it become 
correct that a probability density function (pdf) has an en- 
ergy or intensity? Quantum theory confuses the concepts of 
a wave and a pdf that are based on totally different math- 
ematical and physical principles. It is further meaningless 
to normalize such a function with the interpretation that the 
expectation value must be one. In addition, the postulates 
of the "probability" wave are internally inconsistent since 
negative probability density functions are often invoked to 
describe "antibonding orbitals" in molecules. It appears that 
the word "probability" as applied to quantum mechanics has 
nothing to do with classical probability theory. 



A. 5. The Schrodinger equation fails to explain scattering 
experiments 

Scattering experiments are not consistent with an uncer- 
tainty in the radial or angular position of the electron. The 
Schrodinger equation interpreted as a probability wave of 
a point particle cannot explain that the hydrogen atom is 
neutral. For example, it cannot explain neutral scattering of 
electrons or light from hydrogen. The point panicles must 
align perfectly; otherwise Rutherford scattering would be 
observed. In this case, the uncertainty principle is violated. 
The Born interpretation can only be valid if the speed of the 
electron is equal to infinity. (The electron must be in all po- 
sitions weighted by the probability density function during 
the time of the scattering event). The correct aperture func- 
tion for the Bom interpretation is a Dirac delta function hav- 
ing a Fourier transform of a constant divided by s 2 which is 
equivalent to the case of the point nucleus (the Rutherford 
equation). The Born interpretation must be rejected because 
the electron velocity cannot exceed the speed of light with- 
out violating special relativity. 

The elastic scattering of electrons from an atomic beam 
of helium atoms provides a test of the wave function solu- 
tions of the Schroinger equation. Mills [2, pp. 19-213] gives ^ 
a closed form solution of the e I as tic > scattering of 500 eV " 
electrons from helium atoms as the Fraunhofer partem in ' 
the far field. Mills gives a closed form equation of the free 
electron [2, pp. 1 10-120] and a closed form equation of the 
helium atom [2, pp. 176-191]. This is the case of Z ~ 2, 
in the closed form equation that Mills has solved for ail 
two electron atoms. The calculation is a Fourier optics type 
which reduces to a spherical lens calculation. The math is 
well known. The resultant closed form equation has no ad- 
justable parameters. The predictions identically and -contin- 
uously match the experimental scattering data [89-91]. In • 
the case of the quantum mechanical calculation, the calcu- * 
lation is on a point-by-point basis without regard to internal V 
consistency or physical laws. Furthermore, it is unstable — c 
blows up to positive or negative infinity based on roundoff 
error, contains adjustable parameters, and in the words of the 
authors, "at smaller scattering angles, however, the Bom ap- 
proximation calculation fails utterly, the experimental curve 
rising much more steeply than the theoretical" [89]. 

Furthermore, QM calculations are not even internally con- 
sistent. Take the inelastic scattering of electrons from He 
atoms as an example. Rather than using point particles which 
is the norm, a single plane wave is used as the equation of all 
of the incident electrons [92]. And, the Schrodinger equa- 
tion predicts that each of the functions that corresponds to a 
highly excited state electron as well as the ionized electron 
are sinusoidal over all space which is nonsensical, are not 
integrable, and can not be normalized. Thus, each is infinite 
[7]. The SE does not give a point or a plane wave as the 
function of an ionized electron. 

Measurements of the resistivity of hydrogen as a function 
of pressure provides a test of quantum mechanics which is 
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similar to scattering experiments. The scalar and vector po- 
tential functions of the electrons of the hydrogen molecule 
are given by Mills [2, pp. 234-259] as a closed form solu- 
tion of the Laplacian in elliptic coordinates with the nonra- 
diative boundary constraint. The many solutions of the hy- 
drogen molecule based on quantum mechanics have many 
flaws such as intemai inconsistency, violation of fundamen- 
tal laws, and use of variable parameters such as "effective 
nuclear charge for the proton". For example, Kolos and Wpl- 
niewicz [93,94] use a 100 terms and an effective nuclear 
charge of 1 .072. Whereas, Kolos and Roothaan [95] use an 
effective nuclear charge of 1.197, and their predicted bond 
energy is 30% less than the experimental value. The proton 
charge in Mills' closed form calculation is identically equal 
to the experimentally measured charge of the proton, and 
Mills' bond energy matches the experimental energy. Re- 
cent measurements of the resistivity of hydrogen as a func- 
tion of pressure confirm Mills' solution rather than quantum 
mechanics. The finite dimensions of the hydrogen molecule 
arc evident in the plateau of the resistivity versus pressure 
curve of metallic hydrogen [96]. This is in contradiction to 
the predictions of quantum probability functions such as an 
exponential distribution in space. 

A. 6. It has been shown experimentally that the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle has nothing to do with 
wave-particle duality 

Feynman states [97], "It is impossible to design an appa- 
ratus to determine which hole the electron passes through, 
that will not at the same time disturb the electrons enough to 
destroy the interference pattern". If an apparatus is capable 
of determining which hole the electron goes through, it can- 
not be so delicate that it does not disturb the pattern in an 
essential way. No one has ever found (or even thought of) a 
away around the uncertainty principle, jo we must assume 
that it describes a basic characteristic of nature'\ 

Feynman's position has recently been over turned by 
an experiment by Durr et ai. [98]. According to Gerhard 
Rempe [99], who lead the Durr et ai. experimental team, 
"The Heisenberg uncertainty principle has nothing to do 
with wave-particle duality". Durr et al. report, "We show 
that the back action onto the atomic momentum implied by 
Heisenberg 's position-momentum uncertainty relation can- 
not explain the loss of interference". 

A. 7. Uncertainty principle 

More than 60 years after the famous debate between Niels 
Bohr and Albert Einstein on the nature of quantum reality, 
a question central to their debate — the nature of quantum 
interference — has resurfaced. The usual textbook explana- 
tion of wave-particle duality in terms of unavoidable "mea- 
surement disturbances" is experimentally proven incorrect 
by an experiment reported by Durr et al. [98]. They report on 
the interference fringes produced when a beam of cold atoms 



is diffracted by standing waves of light. Their interferometer 
displayed fringes of high contrast — but when they manipu- 
lated the electronic state within the atoms with a microwave 
field according to which path was taken, the fringes disap- 
peared entirely. The interferometer produced a spatial dis- 
tribution of electronic populations which were observed via 
fluorescence. The microwave field canceled the spatial dis- 
tribution of electronic populations. The key to this new ex- 
periment was that although the interferences are destroyed, 
the initially imposed atomic momentum distribution left an 
envelope pattern (in which the fringes used to reside) at the 
detector. A careful analysis of the pattern demonstrated that 
it had not been measurably distorted by a momentum kick 
of the type invoked by Bohr, and therefore that any locally 
realistic momentum kicks imparted by the manipulation of 
the internal atomic state according to the particular path 
of the atom are too small to be responsible for destroying 
interference. 

Durr et al. conclude that the "Heisenberg uncertainty re- 
lationship has nothing to do with wave-particle duality" and 
further conclude that the phenomenon is based on entangle- 
ment and correlation. Their interpretation of the principles of 
the experiment is that directional information is encoded by 
manipulating the intemai state of an atom with a microwave 
field, which entangles the atom's momentum with its inter- 
nal electronic state. Like all such entangled states, the con- 
stituent parts lose their separate identity. But the attachment 
of a distinguishable electronic label to each path means that 
the total electronic-plus-path wave function along one path 
becomes orthogonal to that along the other, and so the paths 
cannot interfere. By encoding information as to which path 
is taken within the atoms, the fringes disappear entirely. The 
internal labeling of paths does not even need to be read out 
to destroy the interferences: all you need is the option of 
being able to read it out. 

According to Durr et al., the mere existence of informa- 
tion about an entity's path causes its wave nature to disap- 
pear. But, correlations are observations about relationships 
between quantities and do not cause physical processes to 
occur. The existence of information about an entity's path is 
a consequence of the manipulation of the momentum states 
of the atoms which resulted in cancellation of the interfer- 
ence pattern. It was not the cause of the cancellation. The 
cancellation is calculated by Mills [2, pp. 405-413] as the 
superposition of two single slit patterns as opposed to a 
double slit pattern which is based on determinism. In this 
case, an appropriate replacement terminology for "correla- 
tions are responsible for the loss of the interference pattern" 
is "determinism is responsible for the loss of the interfer- 
ence pattern". 

In contrast to QM, in Mills' theory, a particle has one 
position and one energy in the absence of measurement. It 
does not have an infinite number of superimposed positions 
and energies simultaneously with no physical form until 
measurement is made. The rise-time band width relationship 
holds during measurement. This is a conservation statement. 
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Mills regards the Heisenberg uncertainty principle which 
is based on the probability model of fundamental particles 
to be wrong as well as the implicit spontaneous creation 
of energy and virtual particles from a perfect vacuum. The 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle violates first principle laws 
which are directly proven experimentally, and the predicted 
virtual particles generated from vacuum are rejected since 
they are not experimentally observed. Mills' theory predicts 
wave particle duality nature of light and particles based on 
first principles rather than requiring that different physics 
applies on the atomic scale. 

A.8. The Heisenberg uncertainty principle predicts 
nonbcaiity, noncausality, spooky actions at a distance, 
and perpetual motion which can be shown to be 
experimentally incorrect 

A.8.1. Flawed interpretation of the results of the Aspect 
experiment — there is no spooky action at a distance 

Bell [100] showed that in a Gedanken experiment 
of Bohra [101] (a variant of that of EPR) no local 
hidden-variable theory can reproduce all of the statistical 
predictions of quantum mechanics. Thus, a paradox arises 
from Einstein's conviction that quantum-mechanical predic- 
tions concerning spatially separated systems are incompat- 
ible with his condition for locality unless hidden variables 
exist Bell's theorem provides a decisive test of the fam- 
ily of local hidden-variable theories (LHVT). In a classic 
experiment involving measurement of coincident photons 
at spatially separated detectors, Aspect [102] showed that 
local hidden-variable theories are inconsistent with the ex- 
perimental results. Although Aspect's results are touted as 
a triumph of the predictions of quantum mechanics, the cor- 
rect coincidence rate of detection of photons emitted from 
a doubly excited state of calcium requires that the z com- 
ponent of the angular momentum is conserved on a photon 
pair basis. As a consequence, a paradox arises between the 
deterministic conservation of angular momentum and the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle. The prediction derived 
from the quantum nature of the electromagnetic fields for 
a single photon is inconsistent with Aspect's results, and 
Bell's theorem also disproves quantum mechanics. Further- 
more, the results of Aspect's experiment are predicted by 
Mills* theory wherein locality and causality hold. Mills de- 
rives the predicted coincidence rate based on first principles 
[2, pp. 51 1-521]. The predicted rate identically matches the 
observed rate. 

The Aspect experiment is a test of locality and local hid- 
den variable theories. The Aspect experiment is also a test 
of quantum mechanics and the HUP. In one design of the 
experiment, photons are incident to a beam splitter which 
causes each photon to be split into two that travel along 
opposite paths to separate detectors. The separate detectors 
measure the polarization of the arriving photons. By using 
synchronous detection, photons of a pair may be later com- 



pared. The data indicate a random pattern at each detector in- 
dividually; however, when photons are matched up as pairs, 
an essentially perfect correlation exists. The quantum me- 
chanical explanation is that before the photon was split its 
state of polarization was indeterminate. It possessed an infi- 
nite number of states in superposition. Then when one ele- 
ment of the pair was detected information traveled instanta- 
neously (infinitely faster than the speed of light — otherwise 
known as a spooky action at a distance) to cause the other 
photon to have a matching polarization. In quantum me- 
chanical terms, the states were entangled, and measurement 
of one photon caused the other photon's wave function to 
collapse into the matching state. 

The correct explanation is that each photon entering the 
beam splitter originally had a determined state, and angular 
momentum was conserved on a photon-by-photon basis at 
the splitter. Thus, each photon of a pair had a matching 
polarization before it hit the detector. Locality and cause 
and effect hold. There is no spooky action at a distance. 
This experiment actually disproves quantum mechanics. It 
also disproves local hidden variable theories. The data of 
the Aspect experiment matches a classical derivation, not a 
quantum mechanical one. 

Everyday observation demonstrates that causality and lo- 
cality always hold. Bell's theorem postulates that a statisti- 
cal correlation of A{a) and 8{b) is due to information car^ . 
ried by and localized within each photon, and that at some 
time in the past the photons constituting one pair were in 
contact and in communication regarding this information. 
This is the case in many everyday experiences such as trans- 
mission, processing, and reception of signals in microelec- 
tronics devices. Locality and causality always hold. They 
hold on the scale of the universe also. But, according to the 
Big-Bang theory of quantum mechanics all photons were 
at one time in contact; thus, no locality or causalityshould 
be observed at all. This is nonsense. The results of the As- 
pect experiment support the EPR paradox that QM does not - 
describe physical reality. There is a mistake in the deriva- v 
tion of the analysis of the data from Aspect's experiment * 
[103,104]. 

Bell's theorem is just an inequality relationship between 
arbitrary probability density functions with certain assump- 
tions about independence, expectation value equal to one, 
etc. wherein an additional probability distribution function 
is introduced which may represent local hidden variables 
or something else for that matter. And, the initial functions 
may correspond to quantum mechanical statistics or some- 
thing else for that matter. Standard probability rules are ac- 
cepted such as the probability of two independent events 
occurring simultaneously is the product of their indepen- 
dent probabilities. What is calculated and plugged into the 
formula for the functions and whether the substitutions are 
valid are the issues that determine what Bell's inequality 
tests when compared with data. Historically, Bell's inequal- 
ity is a simple proof of statistical inequalities of expecta- 
tion values of observables given that quantum statistics is 
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correct and that the physical system possesses "hidden vari- 
ables". However, if deterministic statistics are actually cal- 
culated and quantum statistics is equivalent to deterministic 
statistics (e.g. detection of a wave at an inefficient detec- 
tor) but possesses further statistics based on the probability 
nature of the theory (statistical conservation of photon an- 
gular momentum), then Bell's inequality is actually testing 
determinism versus quantum theory when compared to the 
data. 

Rather than demonstrating that QM does not give us all 
of the information about the physical world, the data is con- 
sistent with the result that QM does not describe the physi- 
cal world, and that deterministic physics does. A determin- 
istic theory is not required to posses local hidden variables. 
Maxwell's equations is a deterministic theory. It does not 
have local hidden variables (LHV). There is no correspond- 
ing statistical distribution function. Bell's theorem is a sim- 
ple proof of statistical inequalities of expectation values of 
observables given that "quantum" statistics is correct and 
that the physical system possesses "hidden variables" cor- 
responding to an additional statistical distribution function. 
What was actually derived to explain the results of the As- 
pect experiment [102] was a classical calculation of the de- 
tection of an extended particle, the polarized photon, at an 
inefficient detector wherein determinism holds with respect 
to conservation of angular momentum [103,104]. Thus, the 
statistics defined as "quantum" was actually deterministic. 
(The derivation is given by Mills [2, pp. 5 1 1-52 1 ]). Further- 
more, in actuality, quantum statistics must also possess other 
statistical distribution functions corresponding to the prob- 
ability nature of the theory such as a statistical distribution 
for the 2 component of angular momentum which is con- 
served statistically as the number of photons goes to infinity. 
Thus, the real quantum mechanics statistics corresponds to 
a local hidden variable theory (LHVT) with respect to the 
definitions of the arbitrary probability distribution functions 
in Bell's inequality. Aspect recorded the expectation value 
of the coincidence rate at separated randomly oriented in- 
efficient polarization analyzers for pairs of photons emitted 
from a doubly excited state calcium atom. The data showed 
a violation of Bell's inequality. This proves determinism 
and the real QM statistics fails the test. Furthermore, the 
observed coincidence count rate of Aspect [102] is equal to 
that predicted classically from the statistics of measurement 
at an inefficient detector only. The additional finite distri- 
bution function required in the case of quantum mechanics 
and QED results in incorrect predictions. There is no spooky 
action at a distance. 

The Aspect experiment shows that momentum in con- 
served on a pboton-by-photon basis, not statistically as pre- 
dicted by the HUP. Similar experiments regarding tests of 
entanglement predicted by the HUP are shown to be consis- 
tent with first principle predictions and reveal flaws in the 
interpretations based on the HUP. The HUP implies nonlo- 
cal ity, noncausality, and spooky actions at a distance which 
can be shown to be experimentally incorrect. 



A.8.2. Flawed interpretation of the results on a single 
9 Be + ion in a trap in a continuous Stern-Gerlach 
experiment — an ion cannot be at two places at the same 
time 

There is a mistake in the analysis of the data from Monroe 
et al. [105]. Their interpretation that the same beryllium ion 
was observed to be at widely separated points at the same 
time is absolute nonsense. Their experimental results show 
that locality and causality hold (2, pp. 521-536]. 

A report in New York Times [106] entitled "Physicists 
put atom in 2 places at once" states, "a team of physicists 
has proved that an entire atom can simultaneously exist in 
two widely separated places". The article further states, "In 
the quantum "microscale" world, objects can tunnel magi- 
cally through impenetrable barriers. A single object can ex- 
ist in a multiplicity of forms and places. In principle, two 
quantum-mechanically "entangled" objects can respond in- 
stantly to each other's experiences, even when the two ob- 
jects are at the opposite ends of the universe". Experimen- 
tally, interference patterns were observed by Monroe et al. 
[105] for a single 'Be + ion in a trap in a continuous Stern- 
Gerlach experiment Monroe's interpretation of the experi- 
mental observation was that the ion wave function interfered 
with itself wherein the ion was at two separate places at the 
same time corresponding to a wave function state called a 
"Schrodinger cat" state [105-107]. According to Monroe 
et al., 

A "Schrodinger cat"-like state of matter was gener- 
ated at the single atom level. A trapped 9 Be + ion was 
laser-cooled to the zero-point energy and then prepared 
in a superposition of spatially separated coherent os- 
cillator states. This state was created by application 
of a sequence of laser pulses, which entangles inter- 
nal (electronic) and external (motional) states of the * 
ion. The "Schrodinger cat" superposition was verified 
by detection of the quantum mechanical interference 
between the localized wave packets. This mesoscopic 
system may provide insight into the fuzzy boundary 
between the classical and quantum worlds by allowing 
controlled studies of quantum measurement and quan- 
tum decoherence. 
The "Schrodinger cat" state analysis relies on the postu- 
late that the Pauli exclusion principle applies to Rabt states 
wherein a rotation of the magnetic moment of the unpaired 
electron of an RF- trapped 9 Be + ion is represented by a lin- 
ear combination of spin 1/2 (| T)<) and spin -1/2 (| 1),) 
states. Three steps of rotation of the spin magnetic moment 
by a time harmonic field provided by pairs of copropagating 
off-resonant laser beams which drove two-photon-stimulated 
Raman magnetic resonance transitions were each separated 
by displacement laser pulses which excited a resonant trans- 
lational harmonic oscillator level of the trapped ion by cou- 
pling only with the | T)/ state. According to Monroe, "this 
selectivity of the displacement force provides quantum en- 
tanglement of the internal state with the external motional 
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state. Although the motional state can be thought of as nearly 
classical, its entanglement with the internal atomic quantum 
levels precludes any type of semiclassical analysis". The in- 
terference was detected by exciting a fluorescent transition 
which only appreciatively coupled to the | i), state. Thus, 
the fluorescence reading was proportional to the probability 
Pi the ion was in state | |)(. The "Schrddinger cat" super- 
position was supposedly verified by detection of the quan- 
tum mechanical interference between the localized wave 
packets. 

However, the interference arises not from the existence 
of the ion at two places at once. The positively charged ion 
was excited to a time harmonic translational energy state, 
and the spin quantization axis was defined by an applied 
0.20 mT magnetostatic field at an angle of re/4 with respect 
to the x-axis of the RF-trap. The frequency of the energy to 
"flip" the spin state was equivalent to the projection of that 
of the translational harmonic oscillator onto the spin axis 

^ cos 2 - = (1 1.2 MHzXO.5) = 5.605 MHz = -f» 

(A.2) 

given by Eqs. (37.45H37.48) of Mills [2, pp. 521-566]. 
Thus, interference occurred between the Stem-Gerlach tran- 
sition and the synchrotron radiation corresponding to the 
charged harmonic oscillator. Since the displacement beams 
affected only motion correlated with the | T)i state, a rotation 
of the magnetic moment such that 5 4 0 with application 
of the displacement beams gives rise to a phase shift of the 
interference partem. The closed form calculation is given in 
Mills [2, pp. 521-536]. 

A. 8.3. Flawed interpretation of the results of 
experiments on a small SQUID coupled to a biased large 
superconducting current loop — a superconducting current 
cannot flow in opposite directions at the same time 

There is a mistake in the analysis of the data from Fried- 
man et al. [108]. Their interpretation that a superconducting 
current loop can exist as a superposition of contradictory 
states at the same time is absolute nonsense. It is shown by 
Mills [2] that their experimental results are consistent with 
locality and causality. 

A recent report in The New York Times [109] entitled 
"Here, There and Everywhere: A Quantum State of Mind** 
states, "Physicists at Delft University of Technology have 
put a 5-microraeter-wide loop of superconducting wire into 
a "quantum superposition" of two contradictory possibili- 
ties: in one, the current flows clockwise; in the other, current 
flows counterclockwise". The article further states, "In the 
realm of atoms and smaller particles, objects exist not so 
much as objects as mists of possibilities being here, there and 
everywhere at the same time — and then someone looks and 
the possibilities suddenly collapse into definite locations". 
The experiment was a simplified version of the concept of 
Schrodinger's cat. In 1935, Schrodinger [1 10] attempted to 



demonstrate the limitations of quantum mechanics using a 
thought experiment in which a cat is put in a quantum su- 
perposition of alive and dead states. 

Instead of a cat, Friedman et al. [108] used a small square 
loop of superconducting wire linked to a SQUID (Super- 
conducting Quantum Interference Device). A SQUID com- 
prises a superconducting loop with a Josephson junction, a 
weak link that causes magnetic flux to be linked in integer 
units of the magnetic flux quantum. When the loop is placed 
in an external magnetic field, the loop spontaneously sets up 
an electrical current to cancel the field or generate an addi- 
tional magnetic field, adjusting the magnetic field to a unit 
of the magnetic flux quantum, one of the allowed values. In 
the experiment of Friedman et al., the loop was placed in a 
magnetic field equal to one half of the first allowed value, a 
magnetic flux quantum. Thus, the loop could set up either a 
current to raise the field strength to the first allowed value, or 
with equal probability, a current of equal magnitude flowing 
in the opposite direction to cancel out the external field. A 
pulse of microwaves was applied at the frequency to cause a 
transition of the magnetic moment of the current loop as an 
entirety. The absorption of microwaves caused the magnetic 
state of the SQUID to change and the current to reverse its 
direction. 

Experimentally, a measurement always gave one of the 
two possible answers, clockwise or counterclockwise, never " 
a zero cancellation. A difference in energy at which the flip 
transition occurred between the two possibilities was de- 
tected by a group led by J. Lukens and J. Friedman at the 
State University of New York (SUNY). A simple explana- 
tion was that the microwaves simply flipped the current di- 
rection which had an energy bias in one direction versus the 
opposite based on the corresponding presence or absence of 
a magnetic flux quantum within the SQUID. Rather, they in- 
terpreted the results as experimental evidence that a SQUID 
can be put into a superposition of two magnetic flux states: 
one corresponding to a few microamperes of current flowing 
clockwise and the other corresponding to the same amount * 
of current flowing anticlockwise. "Just as the cat is neither 
alive nor dead but a ghostly mix of the two possibilities, the 
current flows neither clockwise or counterclockwise, but is a 
mix of the two possibilities [109]". According to Friedman, 
"we can have two of these macroscopically well-defined 
states at the same time. Which is something of an affront to 
our classical intuitions about the world [109]". 

Current running in both directions simultaneously is non- 
sensical. Current is a vector and must have only one direc- 
tion. The energy difference observed by Friedman et al. can 
be explained classically. The experimental apparatus com- 
prised a small SQUID coupled to a large current loop. A 
second SQUID magnetometer read the flux state of the first 
sample SQUID. The energy difference was not due to su- 
perposition of flux states. Rather, it was due to the nature of 
the electron which carries the superconducing current arid 
links flux in units of the magnetic flux quantum. Conse- 
quently, the sample SQUID linked zero or one magnetic flux 
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quantum. When excited by electromagnetic radiation of a 
resonant frequency, individual electrons undergo a spin- flip 
or Stem-Gerlach transition corresponding to a reversal of 
the electron magnetic moment, angular moment, and current 
The Stern-Gerlach transition energies of electrons super- 
impose. The energy difference observed by Friedman et al. 
matches the energy corresponding to the flux linkage of the 
magnetic flux quantum by the ensemble of superconducting 
electrons in their entirety with a reversal of the correspond- 
ing macroscopic current. The linkage was caused by high 
power microwave excitation of a Stem-Gerlach transition 
of the magnetically biased loop which caused a concomi- 
tant change in the flux state of the separately magnetically 
biased sample SQUID. In this case, the microwave fre- 
quency was kept constant, and the bias flux of the loop was 
scanned at a fixed magnetic bias of the sample SQUID until 
the resonance with the superposition of the Stern-Gerlach 
transitions of the superconducting electrons in their entirety 
was achieved. 

A.8.4. Flawed prediction of perpetual motion by the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle 

Another consequence of HUP wherein entanglement 
of states is implicit is the prediction of perpetual motion. 
Schewe and Stein report on the work of Allahverdyan and 
Nieuwenhuizen [111]: 

Armen Allahverdyan of, CEA Saclay ( France )/Uni versify 
of Amsterdam (Netherlands)/ Yerevan Physics Insti- 
tute (Armenia), aarmen@sphtsaclay.cea.fr, and Theo 
Nieuwenhuizen of the University of Amsterdam (nieuwenh 
@wins.uva.ol, 011-31-20-525- 6332) ft 12] suggest that a 
quantum particle (such as an electron) interacting strongly 
with a reservoir of particles may violate the Clausius 
inequality— one formulation of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, which states that it is impossible to do work 
without losing heat What the researchers term "appalling 
behavior" can be traced to the quantum mechanical prop- 
erty of entanglement in which a quantum particle (such as 
an electron) is so strongly interlinked with another parti- 
cle or group of particles that the resulting behavior cannot 
be treated by standard thermodynamic approaches. In this 
paper, the Amsterdam scientists study the entanglement of 
a particle with a "quantum thermal bath", a reservoir of 
particles with which the first particle can exchange energy 
and momentum. According to the researchers, entangle- 
ment prevents the quantum bath from observing the normal 
requirements for a heat bath. Therefore, thermodynamics 
simply cannot say anything useful about the system. 

Standard thermodynamics dictates that the bath be in 
thermal equilibrium and not interact strongly with an ex- 
ternal object To the contrary, the bath strongly interacts 
with something external to it (the entangled particle) and 
it cannot reach equilibrium, since it constantly exchanges 
energy and momentum with the particle. At low tempera- 
tures where entanglement could be easily preserved, the re- 



searchers state that this system can apparently violate the 
Clausius inequality— in which the heat gained by the parti- 
cle must be less than or equal to the temperature multiplied 
by the change in its entropy (or disorder). Near absolute zero 
temperatures, a situation which would ordinarily require the 
particle to lose heat, the researchers show that the particle 
could gain heat, by the Clausius relation. According to this 
scenario, applying a cyclic parameter such a periodically 
varying external magnetic field can cause the entangled par- 
ticle to extract work from the bath— something forbidden 
in a classical system. Further, the researchers say that this 
phenomenon could be said to constitute a perpetual motion 
machine of the second kind. 

-A. 9. The Postulated Schrddinger equation does not 
explain the stability of the hydrogen atom 

QM theory does not say why an atom radiates. Quantum 
states of QM refer to energy levels of probability waves. 
From these, emission and absorption of radiation is inferred. 
But QM does not explain why it is emitted or absorbed or 
why certain states are stable. For example, the Schrddinger 
equation (SE) was postulated in 1926. It does not explain 
the stability of the hydrogen atom. To say that the atom 
obeys the SE is nonsensical. Consider the hydrogen atom 
without regard to the mathematical formula called the SE. 
Mathematics does not determine physics. It only models 
physics. The SE is not based on directly testable physical 
laws such as Maxwell's equations. It only gives correlations, 
and is in fact inconsistent with physical laws. 

As a historical note: 

[My father] said, 'i understand that they say that 

light is emitted from an atom when it goes from one 

state to another, from an excited state to a state of lower v ' 

energy." 

I said, "That's right." 

"And light is kind of a particle, a photon, I think they 
call it." 
"Yes." 

"So if the photon comes out of the atom when it goes 
from the excited to the lower state, the photon must 
have been in the atom in the excited state." 

I said, "Well no." 

He said, "Well, how do you look at it so you can 
think of a particle photon coming out without it having 
been there in the excited state?" 

I thought a few minutes, and I said, "I'm sorry; I 
don't know. I can't explain it to you." 

-Richard P. Feynman, The Physics Teacher (Septem- 
ber 1969). 

As shown in "Schrddinger states below n = 1" section, 
the definition of the "ground state" is mathematically purely 
arbitrary. It is always experimentally observed that the hy- 
drogen atom does not spontaneously emit light once it has 
achieved an energy level of 13.6 eV. Thus, it is taught in 
textbooks that atomic hydrogen cannot go below the ground 
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state. But, atomic hydrogen having an experimental ground 
state of 13.6eV can only exist in a vacuum or in isolation, 
and atomic hydrogen cannot go be tow this ground state only 
when it is in isolation. Atomic hydrogen is extremely reac- 
tive, and there is no known composition of matter containing 
hydrogen in the ground state of 13.6 eV. 

Since the Schrodinger equation offers no foundation 
for the stability of isolated atomic hydrogen, Feynman at- 
tempted to find a basis for the definition of the "ground 
state" in the Heisenberg uncertainty principle [97, p. 2-6]. 
Feynman 's based his derivation on the determination of 
the momentum as p « hja from the uncertainty principle 
wherein he argues, "We need not trust our answer to within 
factors like 2, tt, etc. We have not even defined a very 
precisely". The kinetic energy follows classically from the 
momentum, and the electrostatic energy is given classically 
to give the total energy as 

E = h 2 /2ma 2 -e 2 /a. (A.3) 

Feynman determined the minimum energy in order to solve 

for the radius of the hydrogen atom. 

d£/da = -h 2 /ma l + e 2 fa 2 = 0. (A.4) 

The result is exactly the Bohr radius. 

The uncertainty principle [8, pp. 135-140] is 

<r,o, > V2, ( A - 5 > 
where o x and o p are given by 

o\ = j <n;f-<x))Vd*, (A.6) 

o\ = f rtP-{p)?**x- (A.7) 

The definition of the momentum operator in a one-dimensional 
system is [8, pp. 135-140] 

P,= -ifti (A.8) 
ax 

and the position operator is 

X=x (multiply by x). (A.9) 

Based on the uncertainty principle, Feynman's derivation of 
the Bohr radius is flawed on the basis of at least five points: 
(1) The uncertainty principle gives a lower limit to the 
product of the uncertainty in the momentum and the 
position — not the momentum and the position. The mo- 
mentum or position could be arbitrarily larger or smaller 
than its uncertainty. For example, quantum mechanical 
textbooks express the movement of the electron, and 
the Heisenberg uncertainty principle is an expression 
of the statistical aspects' of this movement. McQuarrie 
[15], gives the electron speed in the n - 1 state of hy- 
drogen as 2.18764 x 10 6 m/s. Remarkably, the uncer- 
tainty in the electron speed according to the uncertainty 
principle is 1.4 x I0 7 m/s [8, p. 38] which is an order 
of magnitude larger than the speed. 



(2) Feynman's derivation of the Bohr radius is internally 
inconsistent since the kinetic and electrostatic energies 
were derived classically; whereas, quantum mechanics 
and the uncertainty principle are not consistent with 
classical mechanics. 

(3) Feynman's derivation of the Bohr radius is internally 
inconsistent since the uncertainty principle requires un- 
certainty in the position and momentum. Yet, Eqs. 
(2.10) and (2.11) of Feynman (Eqs. (A.2MA.4)) can 
be solved to give an exact rather than a most probable 
electron position, momentum, and energy. 

(4) Feynman's derivation of the Bohr radius is flawed since 
Eq. (2.1 1 ) of Feynman (Eq. (A.2)) is nothing more than 
the Bohr force balance equation given by McQuarrie 
[8, pp. 22-26] and also derived by Mills [7]. Thus, this 
approach fails at explaining the stability of the 13.6 eV 
state beyond an arbitrary definition wherein "We need 
not trust our answer to within factors like 2, n, etc. [97, 
p. 2-6]". 

(5) The faulty logic is compounded by the fact that the un- 
certainty principle is founded on the definition of the 
momentum operator given by Eq. (A.8) and the po- 
sition operator given by Eq. (A.9). Thus, the uncer- 
tainty principle is based on the postulated Schrodinger 
equation and its associated postulates and descriptions 
of particles as probability waves. // is' not based on 
physics. In fact, it is nonsensical in many physical tests 
such as scattering of electrons from neutral atoms, con- 
fining electrons to atoms, confining electrons to atoms 
in excited states wherein a photon causing a transi- 
tion carries ft of angular momentum, and the cosmo 
logical consequences of the uncertainty principle as de- 
scribed previously. Also, it is disproved experimentally 
that it provides a basis for the wave-particle, duality 
nature of light and particles; even though, the oppo- 
site is widely touted as discussed in the "It has been 
shown experimentally that the Heisenberg uncertainty 
principle has nothing to do with wave-particle duality" 
section. 

According to the generally accepted Born interpretation 
of the meaning of the wave function, the probability of find- 
ing the electron between r, 9, $ and r + dr, B + dff, 0 + d<> 
is given by Eq. (A.!). The electron is viewed as a discrete 
particle that moves here and there (from r=0 to r=oo), and 
«P«P* gives the time average of this motion. The Schrodinger 
equation possesses terms corresponding to the electron ra- 
dial and angular kinetic energy which sum with the potential 
eneTgy to give the total energy. These are necessary condi- 
tions for an electron bound by a central field [10]. Herman 
Haus derived a test of radiation based on Maxwell's equa- 
tions [15]. Applying Haus's theorem to the point particle 
that must have radial kinetic energy demonstrates that the 
Schrodinger solution for the n = 1 state of hydrogen is ra- 
diative; thus, it violates Maxwell's equations. Since none is 
observed for the n = 1 state, QM is inconsistent with obser- 
vation. The derivation is shown in the "Schrodinger wave 
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functions in violation of Maxwell's equations" section of 
Mills [2. pp. 487-489]. 

In contrast, the classical theory of Mills is derived from 
Maxwell's equation with the constraint that the n= 1 state is 
nonradiative. This approach leads to the prediction of stable 
states below the traditional n = I state. Corresponding states 
are confirmed by the data on the free electrons in superfluid 
helium. 
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Abstract 

Several myths about quantum mechanics exist due to a loss of awareness of its details since its inception in the beginning of 
the last century or based on recent experimental evidence. It is taught in textbooks that atomic hydrogen cannot go below the 
ground state. Atomic hydrogen having an experimental ground state of 13.6 eV can only exist in a vacuum or in isolation, and 
atomic hydrogen cannot go below this ground state in isolation. However, there is no known composition of matter containing 
hydrogen in the ground state of 13.6 eV. It is a myth that hydrogen has a theoretical ground state based on first principles. 
Historically, there were many directions in which to proceed to solve a wave equation for hydrogen. The Schrodinger equation 
gives the observed spontaneously radiative states and the nonradiative energy level of atomic hydrogen. On this basis alone, 
it is justified despite its inconsistency with physical laws as well as with many experiments. A solution compatible with first 
principles and having first principles as the basis of quantization was never found. Scattering results required the solution to 
be interpreted as probability waves that give rise to the uncertainty principle which in turn forms the basis of the wave particle 
duality. The correspondence principal predicts that quantum predictions must approach classical predictions on a large scale. 
However, recent data has shown that the Heisenberg uncertainty principle as the basis of the wave particle duality and the 
correspondence principle taught in textbooks are experimentally incorrect Recently, a reconsideration of the postulates of 
quantum mechanics, has given rise to a closed form solution of a Schrodinger-like wave equation based on first principles. 
Hydrogen at predicted lower energy levels has been identified in the extreme ultraviolet emission spectrum from interstellar 
medium. In addition, new compositions of matter containing hydrogen at predicted lower energy levels have recently been 
observed in the laboratory, which energy levels are achieved using the novel catalysts. © 2000 International Association for 
Hydrogen Energy. Published by Elsevier Science Ltd. All rights reserved. 



1. Introduction 

J J. Balmer showed, in 1 885, that the frequencies for some 
of the lines observed in the emission spectrum of atomic 
hydrogen could be expressed with a completely empirical 
relationship. This approach was later extended by J.R. Ryd- 
berg, who showed that all of the spectral lines of atomic 
hydrogen were given by the equation 

-(H)- 

where R = 109,677 cm -1 , n t = 1,2,3 m = 2,3,4 

and m > nr. Niels Bohr, in 1913, developed a theory for 
atomic hydrogen based on an unprecedented postulate of 
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stable circular orbits that do not radiate. Although no ex- 
planation was offered for the existence of stability for these 
orbits, the results gave energy levels in agreement with Ry- 
dberg's equation 

n=l,2,3 (3) 

where oh is the Bohr radius for the hydrogen atom (52.947 
pm), e is the magnitude of the charge of the electron, and eo 
is the vacuum permittivity. Bohr's theory was a straightfor- 
ward application of Newton's laws of motion and Coulomb's 
law of electric force — both pillars of classical physics and 
is in accord with the experimental observation that atoms 
are stable. However, it is not in accord with electromag- 
netic theory — another pillar of classical physics which 
predicts that accelerated charges radiate energy in the form 
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of electromagnetic waves. An electron pursuing a curved 
path is accelerated and therefore should continuously lose 
energy, spiraling into the nucleus in a fraction of a sec- 
ond. The predictions of electromagnetic theory have al- 
ways agreed with experiment, yet atoms do not collapse. 
To the early 20th century theoreticians, this contradiction 
could mean only one thing: The laws of physics that are 
valid in the macroworld do not hold true in the microworld 
of the atom. In 1923, de Broglie suggested that the mo- 
tion of an electron has a wave aspect — X = h/p. This 
concept seemed unlikely according to the familiar prop- 
erties of electrons such as charge, mass and adherence to 
the laws of particle mechanics. But, the wave nature of 
the electron was confirmed by Davisson and Gerraer in 
1927 by observing diffraction effects when electrons were 
reflected from metals. Schrodinger reasoned that if elec- 
trons have wave properties, there must be a wave equa- 
tion that governs their motion. And in 1926, he proposed 
the Schrodinger equation, //* = £* , where * is the wave 
function, H is the wave operator, and E is the energy of 
the wave. This equation, and its associated postulates, is 
now the basis of quantum mechanics, and it is the basis 
for the world view that the atomic realm including the elec- 
tron and photon cannot be described in terms of "pure** 
wave and "pure" particle but in terms of a wave-particle 
duality. The wave-particle duality based on the fundamen- 
tal principle that physics on an atomic scale is very different 
from physics on a macroscopic scale is central to present 
day atomic theory [1]. 



2. Development of atomic theory 

2.L Bohr theory 

In 1911, Rutherford proposed a planetary model for the 
atom where the electrons revolved about the nucleus (which 
contained the protons) in various orbits to explain the 
spectral lines of atomic hydrogen. There was, however, a 
fundamental conflict with this model and the prevailing 
classical physics. According to classical electromagnetic 
theory, an accelerated particle radiates energy (as electro- 
magnetic waves). Thus, an electron in a Rutherford orbit, 
circulating at constant speed but with a continually chang- 
ing direction of its velocity vector is being accelerated; thus, 
the electron should constantly lose energy by radiating and 
spiral into the nucleus. 

An explanation was provided by Bohr in 1913, when he 
assumed that the energy levels were quantized and the elec- 
tron was constrained to move in only one of a number of 
allowed states. Niels Bohr's theory for atomic hydrogen was 
based on an unprecedented postulate of stable circular orbits 
that do not radiate. Although no explanation was offered for 
the existence of stability for these orbits, the results gave 
energy levels in agreement with Rydberg's equation. Bohr's 
theory was a straightforward application of Newton's laws 



of motion and Coulomb's law of electric force. According to 
Bohr's model, the point particle electron was held to a circu- 
lar orbit about the relatively massive point particle nucleus 
by the balance between the coulombic force of attraction 
between the proton and the electron and centrifugal force of 
the electron. 



e 2 
4ntor 2 



(4) 



Bohr postulated the existence of stable orbits in defiance 
of classical physics (Maxwell's equations), but he ap- 
plied classical physics according to Eq. (4). Then Bohr 
realized that the energy formula (Eqs. (2) and (3)) was 
given by postulating nonradiative states with angular 
momentum 



Lt — m, vr — nfi, 



= 1,2,3. 



(5) 



and by solving the energy equation classically. The Bohr 
radius is given by substituting the solution of Eq. (5) for v 
into Eq. (4). 



Vflfc n = 1,2,3. 



(6) 



The total energy is the sum of the potential energy and 
the kinetic energy. In the present case of an inverse 
squared central field, the total energy (which is the nega- 
tive of the binding energy) is one-half the potential energy 
[2]. The potential energy, <ftr), is given by Poisson's 
equation 



<Kr)--| 



4*£o|r-r'r 



(?) 



For a point charge at a distance r from the nucleus the 
potential is 



Thus, the total energy is given by 



E = - 



zV 



(8) 



(9) 



where Z = 1. Substitution of Eq. (6) into Eq. (9) with the 
replacement of the electron mass by the reduced electron 
mass gives Eqs. (2) and (3). 

Bohr's model was in agreement with the observed hydro- 
gen spectrum, but it failed with the helium spectrum, and 
it could not account for chemical bonds in molecules. The 
prevailing wisdom was that the Bohr model failed because 
it was based on the application of Newtonian mechanics 
for discrete particles. Its limited applicability was attributed 
to the unwarranted assumption that the energy levels are 
quantized 
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Bohr's theory may also be analyzed according to the cor- 
responding energy equation. Newton's differential equations 
of motion in the case of the central field such as a gravita- 
tional or electrostatic field are 



m(f-rd ) = /(r), 



m{2rd + rd) - 0, 



(10) 



where f{r) is the central force. The second or transverse 
equation, Eq. ( 11 ), gives the result that the angular momen- 
tum is constant. 



r 6= constant = L/m, 



(12) 



where L is the angular momentum. The central force equa- 
tions can be transformed into an orbital equation by the sub- 
stitution, u — 1/r. The differential equation of the orbit of a 
particle moving under a central force is 



-1 



(13) 



Because the angular momentum is constant, motion in only 
one plane need be considered; thus, the orbital equation is 
given in polar coordinates. The solution of Eq. (13) for an 
inverse square force 



/(')= 



I +e 



1 + ecosfT 



.ml 2 /* 2 



ml 2 /m 2 



(14) 



(15) 



(16) 



(17) 



where e is the eccentricity and A is a constant The equation 
of motion due to a central force can also be expressed in 
terms of the energies of the orbit The square of the speed 
in polar coordinates is 



= (r 2 +r I e 2 ). 



(18) 



Since a central force is conservative, the total energy, E, is 
equal to the sum of the kinetic, T, and the potential, V, and 
is constant The total energy is 



m(f 2 + r 2 9 ) + V(r) = E — constant. 



(19) 



Substitution of the variable u = 1/r and Eq. (12) into 
Eq. (19) gives the orbital energy equation 

5-5 [(SM+ "<•-'>-*■ (2o) 



Because the potential energy function V(r) for an inverse 
square force field is 



~ku y 



the energy equation of the orbit (Eq. (20)), is 



<"> .i-SK&M- 1 --* 



which has the solution 

m{L 2 /m 2 )k- 



1 +[1 + 2Em(L 2 /m 2 )k- 2 } ] < 2 co$9 > 
where the eccentricity, e is 

il/2 



'[ ,+2B -5*i' 



(21) 



(22) 



(23) 



(24) 



(25) 



Eq. (25) permits the classification of the orbits according to 
the total energy, E, as follows: 

E < 0, e < 1, ellipse, 

E < 0, e — 0, circle (special case of ellipse), 

E = 0, e = 1, parabolic orbit, 

E > 0, e > 1, hyperbolic orbit (26). 

Since E = T + V and is constant, the closed orbits are those 
for which T < | V\, and the open orbits are those for which 
T > | V\. It can be shown that the time average of the 
kinetic energy, {T), for elliptic motion in an inverse square 
field is 1/2 that of the time average of the potential energy, 
{V).(T) = \/2(V). 

Bohr's solution is trivial in that he specified a circular 
bound orbit which determined that the eccentricity was zero, 
and he specified the angular momentum as a integer multiple 
of Planck's constant bar. Eq. (25) in CGS units becomes 



1 mg 4 

*2Vft 2 : 



e 2 
lit 1 ao' 



(27) 



2.2. Schrodinger theory of the hydrogen atom 



In 1923, de Broglie suggested that the motion of an 
electron has a wave aspect — X = h/p. This was confirmed 
by Davisson and Germer in 1927 by observing diffraction 
effects when electrons were reflected from metals. 
Schrodinger reasoned that if electrons have wave prop- 
erties, there must be a wave equation that governs their 
motion. And, in 1926, he proposed the time-independent 
Schrodinger equation 



(28) 
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where * is the wave function, H is the wave operator, and 
E is the energy of the wave. To give the sought three quan- 
tum numbers, the Schrodinger equation solutions are three 
dimensional in space and four dimensional in spacetime 



r,M>') = 0, 



(29) 



where #(r, 9, <f>, t) according to quantum theory is the 
probability density function of the electron as described 
below. When the time harmonic function is eliminated [3] 

h 1 f ! 6 / 2 S*\ , 1 6 ( . a M\ 



r)*(r f ff,<p)=£*(r,0,<p), 



where the potential energy V(r) in CGS units is 



(30) 



(31) 



The Schrodinger equation (Eq. (30)) can be transformed into 
a sum comprising a part that depends only on the radius and a 
part that is a function of angle only obtained by separation of 
variables and linear superposition in spherical coordinates. 
The general form of the solutions for ip(r, 9, <j>) are 



Wr, 0, <P) = 52 AtaOWfc 



(32) 



where / and m are separation constants. The azimuthal (0) 
part of Eq. (30) is the generalized Legendre equation which 
is derived from the Laplace equation by Jackson (Eq. (3.9) 
of Jackson [4]). The solutions for the full angular part of 
Eq. (30), Yi m (9, <f>), are the spherical harmonics 

™«-J B W3 tm -'**- (33) 

By substitution of the eigenvalues corresponding to the 
angular part [5], the Schrodinger equation becomes the 
radial equation, R(r) t given by 



The time-independent Schrodinger equation is similar to 
Eq. (20) except that the solution is for the distribution of 
a spatial wavefunction in three dimensions rather than the 
dynamical motion of a point particle of mass m along a 
one-dimensional trajectory. Electron motion is implicit in 
the Schrodinger equation. For wave propagation in three 
dimensions, the full time-dependent Schrodinger equa- 
tion is required, whereas the classical case contains time 



derivatives. The kinetic energy of rotation is Km is given 
classically by 

(35) 

where m is the mass of the electron. In the time- independent 
Schrodinger equation, the kinetic energy of rotation Km is 
given by 

K "* = 2mr> ' 06) 
where 

I = >/i{t+\W (37) 

is the magnitude of the electron angular momentum L for 
the state >/ w (M)- 

In the case of the ground state of hydrogen, the 
Schrodinger equation solution is trivial for an implicit cir- 
cular bound orbit which determines that the eccentricity is 
zero, and with the specification that the electron angular 
momentum is Planck's constant bar. With * = e 2 , Eq. (25) 
in CGS units becomes 

1 me* = e 2 
~2 ft 2 2ao' 
which corresponds to n = 1 in Eq. (27). Many problems in 
classical physics give three quantum numbers when three 
spatial dimensions are considered. In order to obtain three 
quantum numbers, the Schrodinger equation requires that 
the solution is for the distribution of a spatial wavefunction 
in three dimensions with implicit motion rather than a one 
dimensional trajectory of a point particle as shown below. 
However, this approach gives rise to predictions about the 
angular momentum and angular energy which are not con- 
sistent with experimental observations as well as a host of 
other problems which are summarized in Section 10. 
The radial equation may be written as 



E= - 



(38) 



(39) 



Let £/(r) — rR(r\ then the radial equation reduces to 

«r + 5[.-rw-ffl±!£i«r-* W 



where 



(34) >l>=±U lm (r)YU9,4>). 



(41) 



Substitution of the potential energy given by Eq. (31) into. 
Eq. (40) gives for sufficiently large r 

(42) 



provided we define 
\l) ~ ft* ' 



(43) 
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where a is the eigenvalue of the eigenfunction solution of the 
Schrodinger equation given infra having units of reciprocal 
length and E is the energy levels of the hydrogen atom. To 
arrive at the solution which represents the electron, a suitable 
boundary condition must be imposed. Schrddinger postu- 
lated a boundary condition: * — * 0 as r — » oo, which leads 
to a purely mathematical model of the electron. This equa- 
tion is not based on first principles, has no validity as such, 
and should -not be represented as so. The right-hand side of 
Eq. (43) must be postulated in order that the Rydberg equa- 
- tion is obtained as shown below. The postulate is implicit 
since Eq. (43) arises from U^Schrodinger equatio^which 
is:pbstulan^.Jtc^ 

because it gives the Rydberg formula. That Schrodinger 
guessed the accepted approach is not surprising since many 
approaches were contemplated at this time [6], and since 
none of these approaches were superior, Schrodinger' s 
approach prevailed. 

The solution of Eq. (42 ) that is consistent with the bound- 
ary condition is 



= cie w " + c 2 e 



(44) 



In the case that oc is real, the energy of the particle is negative. 
In this case £/«, will not have an integrable square if cj fails 
to vanish wherein the radial integral has the form 



jTVr 2 dr= J Uledr. 



(45) 



It is shown below that the solution of the Schrodinger cor- 
responds to the case wherein c\ fails to vanish. Thus, the 
solutions with sufficiently large r are infinite. The same prob- 
lem arises in the case of a free electron that is ionized from 
hydrogen. If a is imaginary, which means that E is positive, 
Eq. (42) is the equation of a linear harmonic oscillator [7]. 
Uoo shows sinusoidal behavior, thus, the waverunction for 
the free electron cannot be normalized and is infinite. In ad- 
dition, the angular momentum of the free electron is infinite 
since it is given by £{£ + 1 )H 2 (Eq. (37)) where t oo. 
In order to solve the bound electron states, let 



E = -W 



(46) 



so that W is positive. In Eq. (39), let r — x/a where or is 
given by Eq. (43) 

,£ +2 ^ + [^_f_4£±i>U=o. (47) 

dx 2 dx [ n 2 a 4 x J 

Eq. (47) is the differential equation for associated Laguerre 
functions given in general form by 



xy" + 2y + \ri 



. k - 1 x * 2 -l 



2 4 



(48) 



which has a solution possessing an integrable square of the 
form 



<d^,(A 



(49) 



provided that n* and Jt are positive integers. However, n* 
does not have to be an integer, it may be any arbitrary 
constant 0. Then the corresponding solution is [8] 



(50) 



In the case that ri* is chosen to be an integer in order to 
obtain the Rydberg formula, ri* - k > 0 since otherwise 
l{.(jr) of Eq. (49) would vanish. By comparing Eqs. (47) 
and (48), 



k*-l 



= ^r/ + i). 



4 

Thus, 
* = 2£ + 1 
and 

. Jt - 1 . , me 2 /cc\-' 



(51) 



(52) 



Substitution of the value of a and solving for W gives 
1 me* 



W 



2{n' -tfh*' 



(54) 



Because of the conditions on n* and k t the quantity n" — i 
cannot be zero. It is usually denoted by n and called the prin- 
cipal quantum number. The energy states of the hydrogen 
atom are 



1 J 



(55) 



and the corresponding eigenfunctions from Eq. (49) are 
JU, = W*Jl*A\xy. (56) 
where the variable x is defined by 
y/%mW Ime 1 



nh 1 



(57) 



In the Bohr theory of the hydrogen atom, the first orbital has 
a radius in CGS units given by 



oo = -51=0.53 x 10" 8 cm. 
me 2 

Thus, a = 2/nao and 
= 2r_ 



(58) 



(59) 



The energy states of the hydrogen atom in CGS units in 
terms of the Bohr radius are given by Eq. (27). From 



1176 
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Eq. (56), R„j for the hydrogen atom ground state is 

*i.o = c,.oe-^L! = 2a; }l2 c- /a «. (60) 

For this stale 

Yoo =cons tan /= (4ti)~ m , (61) 

when the function is normalized. Thus, the ground state 
function is 

= <*£)- "V** (62) 

Immediately further problems arise. Since £ must equal zero 
in the ground state, the predicted angular energy and angu- 
lar momentum given by Eqs. (36) and (37), respectively, 
are zero which are experimentally incorrect. In addition, 
different integer values of / exist in the case of excited 
electron states. In these cases, the Schrddinger equation so- 
lutions (Eqs. (36) and (37)), predict that the excited state 
rotational energy levels are nondegenerate as a function of 
the £ quantum number even in the absence of an applied 
magnetic field. Consider the case of the excited state with 
n = 2; t - I compared to the experimentally degenerate 
state n - 2; £ = 0. According to Eq. (37) the difference 
in angular energy of these two states is 3.4 eV where the 
expectation radius, 4a 9t is given by the squared integral of 
Eq. (70) over space. Thus, the predicted rotational energy in 
the absence of a magnetic field is over six orders of magni- 
tude of the observed nondegenerate energy ( 1 0~ 7 - 1 0" 6 eV ) 
in the presence of a magnetic field. 

Schrddinger realized that his equation was limited. It is 
not Lorentzian invariant; thus, it violates special relativity. 
It also does not comply with Maxwell's equations and other 
first principle laws. Schrddinger sought a resolution of the 
incompatibility with special relativity for the rest of his life. 
He was deeply troubled by the physical consequences of 
his equation and its solutions. His hope was that the resolu- 
tion would make his equation fully compatible with classical 
physics and the quantization would arise from first princi- 
ples. 

Quantum mechanics failed to predict the results of the 
Stern-Gerlach experiment which indicated the need for an 
additional quantum number. Quantum electrodynamics was 
proposed by Dirac in 1926 to provide a generalization of 
quantum mechanics for high energies in conformity with 
the theory of special relativity and to provide a consistent 
treatment of the interaction of matter with radiation. From 
Weisskopf [9], "Dirac' s quantum electrodynamics gave a 
more consistent derivation of the results of the correspon- 
dence principle, but it also brought about a number of new 
and serious difficulties". Quantum electrodynamics: ( 1 ) does 
not explain nonradiation of bound electrons; (2) contains an 
internal inconsistency with special relativity regarding the 
classical electron radius — the electron mass corresponding 
to its electric energy is infinite; (3) it admits solutions of 
negative rest mass and negative kinetic energy; (4) the in- 
teraction of the electron with the predicted zero-point field 



fluctuations leads to infinite kinetic energy and infinite elec- 
tron mass; and (5) Dirac used the unacceptable states of 
negative mass for the description of the vacuum; yet, infini- 
ties still arise. 

A physical interpretation of Eq. (28) was sought 
Schrddinger interpreted e*" 00*00 as the charge-density 
or the amount of charge between x and x + dx (** is the 
complex conjugate of $). Presumably, then, he pictured 
the electron to be spread over large regions of space. Three 
years after Schrodinger's interpretation. Max Bom, who 
was working with scattering theory, found that this in- 
terpretation led to logical difficulties, and he replaced the 
Schrddinger interpretation with the probability of finding 
the electron between r, 0, <f> and r -f a>, 8 + d£>, <f> + d# as 

j *(r,0,0)**(r,9,<^)drd0d^. (63) 

Bom's interpretation is generally accepted. Nonetheless, 
interpretation of the wave function is a never-ending source 
of confusion and conflict. Many scientists have solved this 
problem by conveniently adopting the Schrddinger inter- 
pretation for some problems and the Bom interpretation for 
others. This duality allows the electron to be everywhere at 
one time — yet have no volume. Alternatively, the electron 
can be viewed as a discrete particle that moves here and 
there (from r = 0 to oo), and gives the time average 
of this motion. 

Schrddinger was also troubled by the philosophical con- 
sequences of his theory since quantum mechanics leads to 
certain philosophical interpretations [10] which are not sen- 
sible. Some conjure up multitudes of universes including 
"mind" universes; others require belief in a logic that al- 
lows two contradictory statements to be true. The question 
addressed is whether the universe is determined or influ- 
enced by the possibility of our being conscious of it The 
meaning of quantum mechanics is debated, but the Copen- 
hagen interpretation is predominant It asserts that "what we 
observe is all we can know; any speculation about what a 
photon, an atom, or even a superconducting quantum inter- 
ference device (SQUID) really is or what it is doing when we 
are not looking is just that — speculation'* [10]. As shown 
by Piatt [11] in the case of the Stern-Gerlach experiment, 
"the postulate of quantum measurement (which) asserts that 
the process of measuring an observable forces the state vec- 
tor of the system into an eigenvector of that observable, and 
the value measured will be the eigenvalue of that eigenvec- 
tor". According to this interpretation every observable exists 
in a state of superposition of possible states, and observa- 
tion or the potential for knowledge causes the wavefunction 
corresponding to the possibilities to collapse into a definite. 

According to the quantum mechanical view, a moving 
particle is regarded as a wave group. To regard a moving 
particle as a wave group implies that there are fundamental 
limits to the accuracy with which such "particle" properties 
as position and momentum can be measured. Quantum pre- 
dicts that the particle may be located anywhere within its 
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wave group with a probability An isolated wave group 
is the result of superposing an infinite number of waves with 
different wavelengths. The narrower the wave group, the 
greater range of wavelengths involved. A narrow de Broglie 
wave group thus means a well-defined position (Ax smaller) 
but a poorly defined wavelength and a large uncertainty A p 
in the momentum of the particle the group represents. A 
wide wave group means a more precise momentum but a 
less precise position. The infamous Heisenberg uncertainty 
principle is a formal statement of the standard deviations of 
properties implicit in the probability model of fundamental 
particles. 



A*Ap > -. 



(64) 



According to the standard interpretation of quantum me- 
chanics, the act of measuring the position or momentum 
of a quantum mechanical entity collapses the wave-particle 
duality because the principle forbids both quantities to be 
simultaneously known with precision. 



3. The wave-partfele duality is not doe to the uncertainty 
principle 



reality, a question central to their debate — the nature of 
quantum interference — has resurfaced. The usual textbook 
explanation of wave-particle duality in terms of unavoid- 
able 'measurement disturbances' is experimentally proven 
incorrect by an experiment reported by Durr et al. [12 J. 
Dun et al. report on the interference fringes produced Avhen 
a beam of cold atoms is diffracted by standing waves of 
light. Their interferometer displayed fringes of high con- 
trast — but when they manipulated the electronic state 
within the atoms with a microwave field according to which 
path was taken, the fringes disappeared entirely. The in- 
terferometer produced a spatial distribution of electronic 
populations which were observed via fluorescence. The 
microwave field canceled the spatial distribution of elec- 
tronic populations. The key to this new experiment was that 
although the interferences are destroyed, the initially im- 
posed atomic momentum distribution left an envelope pat- 
tern (in which the fringes used to reside) at the detector. A 
careful analysis of the partem demonstrated that it had not 
been measurably distorted by a momentum kick of the type 
invoked by Bohr, and therefore that any locally realistic 
momentum kicks imparted by the manipulation of the inter* 
nal atomic state according to the particular path of the atom 
are too small to be responsible for destroying interference. 



Quantum entities can behave like particles or waves, 
depending on how they are observed. They can be diffracted 
and produce interference patterns (wave behavior) when 
they are allowed to take different paths from some source 
to a detector — in the usual example, electrons or photons 
go through two slits and form an interference pattern on 
the screen behind. On the other hand, with an appropriate 
detector put along one of the paths (at a slit, say), the 
quantum entities can be detected at a particular place and 
time, as if they are point-like particles. But any attempt to 
determine which path is taken by a quantum object destroys 
the interference pattern. Richard Feynman described this as 
the central mystery of quantum physics. 

Bohr called this vague principle 'complementary', and ex- 
plained it in terms of the uncertainty principle, put forward**" 
by Werner Heisenberg, his postdoc at the time. In an attempt 
to persuade Einstein that wave-particle duality, is an essen- 
tial part of quantum mechanics, Bohr constructed models of 
quantum measurements that showed the futility of trying to 
determine which path was taken by a quantum object in an 
interference experiment As soon as enough information is 
acquired for this determination, the quantum interferences 
must vanish, said Bohr, because any act of observing will 
impart uncontrollable momentum kicks to the quantum ob- 
ject This is quantified by Hetsenberg's uncertainty princi- 
ple, which relates uncertainty in positional information to 
uncertainty in momentum — when the position of an en- 
tity is constrained, the momentum must be randomized to a 
certain degree. 

More than 60 years after the famous debate between 
Niels Bohr and Albert Einstein on the nature of quantum 



4. The correspondence principle does not hold 

Recent experimental results also dispel another doctrine 
of quantum mechanics [13,14]. Bohr proposed a rule of 
thumb called the correspondence principle [15]. A form of 
the principle widely repeated in textbooks and lecture halls 
states that predictions of quantum mechanics and classical 
physics should match for the most energetic cases. 

Bo Gao [13] calculates possible energy states of any 
chilled, two-atom molecule, such as sodium, that's vibrat- 
ing and rotating almost to the breaking point He performs 
the calculations via quantum mechanical and the so-called 
semi-classical methods and compares the results. Instead of 
the results agreeing better for increasingly energetic states. 
The opposite happens. 



5. Classical solution of the Schrodinger equation 

Mills has solved and published a solution of a Schrodinger 
type equation based on first principles [16]. The central 
feature of this theory is that all particles (atomic-size 
and macroscopic particles) obey the same physical laws. 
Whereas Schrodinger postulated a boundary condition: 
* — ► 0 as r — ► oo, the boundary condition in Mills' theory 
was derived from Maxwell's equations [17]. 

For non-radiative states, the current-density function 
must not possess space-time Fourier components that 
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are synchronous with waves traveling at the speed of 
light. ^ 

Application of this boundary condition leads to a physical 
mode! of particles, atoms, molecules, and, in the final anal- 
ysis, cosmology. The closed-form mathematical solutions 
contain fundamental constants only, and the calculated val- 
ues for physical quantities agree with experimental obser- 
vations. In addition, the theory predicts that Eq. (3), should 
be replaced by Eq. (65). 



n= 1,2,3,. 



and 



.iii 
* i> 5 * *> 



(65) 



Some revisions to standard quantum theory are implied. 
Quantum mechanics becomes a real physical description as 
opposed to a purely mathematical model where the old and 
the revised versions are interchangeable by a Fourier trans- 
form operation [16]. 

The theories of Bohr, Schrodinger, and presently Mills all 
give the identical equation for the principal energy levels of 
the one -electron atom. 

r Z 2 



n 2 



(66) 

The Mills theory solves the two-dimensional wave equa- 
tion for the charge-density function of the electron. And, 
the Fourier transform of the charge-density function is a so- 
lution of the three-dimensional wave equation in frequency 
(*,a>) space. Whereas, the Schrodinger equation solutions 
are three dimensional in spacetime. The energy is given by 



/ ^ 2 dv=l. 

J — ISO 

Thus, 

L 



(67) 



(68) 



^/tydv = £ (69) 

In the case that the potential energy of the Hamiltonian, 
H, is a constant times the wavenumber, the Schrodinger 
equation is the well-known Bessel equation. Then with one 
of the solutions for i/r, Eq. (69) is equivalent to an inverse 
Fourier transform. According to the duality and scale change 
properties of Fourier transforms, the energy equation of the 
present theory and that of quantum mechanics are identical, 
the energy of a radial Dime delta function of radius equal to 
an integer multiple of the radius of the hydrogen atom (Eq. 
(66)). Bohr obtained the same energy formula by postulating 
nonradiative states with angular momentum 

l t ~ mh 



(70) 



The mathematics for all three theories converge to Eq. 
(66). However, the physics is quite different Only the Mills 
theory is derived from first principles and holds over a scale 
of spacetime of 45 orders of magnitude: it correctly predicts 
the nature of the universe from the scale of the quarks to 
that of the cosmos. 

Mills' revisions transform Schrddinger's and Heisen- 
berg's quantum theory into what may be termed a classical 
quantum theory. Physical descriptions flow readily from the 
theory. For example, in the old quantum theory the spin 
angular momentum of the electron is called the "intrinsic 
angular momentum". This term arises because it is difficult 
to provide a physical interpretation for the electron's spin 
angular momentum. Quantum Electrodynamics provides 
somewhat of a physical interpretation by proposing that the 
'Vacuum" contains fluctuating electric and magnetic fields. 
In contrast, in Mills' theory, spin angular momentum re- 
sults from the motion of negatively charged mass moving 
systematically, and the equation for angular momentum, 
r x p, can be applied directly to the wave function (a 
current-density function) that describes the electron, and 
quantization is carried by the photon, rather than probability 
waves of the electron. 



6. Fractional quantum energy levels of hydrogen 

The nonradiative state of atomic hydrogen which is his- 
torically called the "ground state" forms the basis of the 
boundary condition of Mills' theory [16] to solve the wave 
equation. Mills further predicts [16] that certain atoms or 
ions serve as catalysts to release energy from hydrogen to 
produce an increased binding energy hydrogen atom called 
a hydrino atom having a binding energy of 

Binding energy = 13 ^ cV ? ( 7 ,j 

where 

111 1 

" = 2'3'4 ~p (72) 

and p is an integer greater than 1, designated as H[a H /p) 
where oh is the radius of the hydrogen atom. (Although it 
is purely mathematical, these stable energy levels are also 
given by both Bohr's and Schrddinger's theories by postulat- 
ing integer values of the central charge. Justification may be 
based on notions such virtual particles which are acceptable 
in other applications of Schrddinger's equation.) Hydrinos 
are predicted to form by reacting an ordinary hydrogen atom 
with a catalyst having a net enthalpy of reaction of about 
m ■ 272 eV, 



and solving the energy equation classically. 



(73) 

where m is an integer. This catalysis releases energy from 
the hydrogen atom with a commensurate decrease in size of 
the hydrogen atom, r H = nan. For example, the catalysis of 
H(n = 1 ) to H(n - 1/2) releases 40.8 eV, and the hydrogen 
radius decreases from a H to (\/2)oh. 
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It is taught in textbooks that atomic hydrogen cannot go 
below the ground state. Atomic hydrogen having an exper- 
imental ground state of 13 6 eV can only exist in a vacuum 
or in isolation, and atomic hydrogen cannot go below this 
ground state in isolation. However, there is no known com- 
position of matter containing hydrogen in the ground state 
of 13.6 eV. Atomic hydrogen is radical and is very reac- 
tive. It may react to form a hydride ion or compositions of 
matter. It is a chemical intermediate which may be trapped 
as many chemical intermediates may be by methods such 
as isolation or cryogenically. A hydrino atom may be con- 
sidered a chemical intermediate that may be trapped in vac- 
uum or isolation. A hydrino atom may be very reactive to 
form a hydride ion or a novel composition of matter. Hy- 
drogen at predicted lower energy levels, hydrino atoms, has 
been identified in the extreme ultraviolet emission spectrum 
from interstellar medium. In addition, new compositions of 
matter containing hydrogen at predicted lower energy levels 
have recently been observed in the laboratory, which energy 
levels are achieved using the novel catalysts. 

The excited energy states of atomic hydrogen are also 
given by Eq. (71 ) except that 

n= 1,2,3 (74) 

The n = I state is the "ground" state for "pure" photon 
transitions (the n = 1 state can absorb a photon and go to an 
excited electronic state, but it cannot release a photon and 
go to a lower energy electronic state). However, an electron 
transition from the ground state to a lower energy state is 
possible by a nonradiative energy transfer such as multipole 
coupling or a resonant collision mechanism. These lower 
energy states have fractional quantum numbers, n = 
1 /integer. Processes that occur without photons and that 
require collisions are common. For example, the exother- 
mic chemical reaction of H + H to form Hi does not occur 
with the emission of a photon. Rather, the reaction requires 
a collision with a third body, M, to remove the bond en- 
ergy — H + H + M -» H 2 + M* [18]. The third body 
distributes the energy from the exothermic reaction, and 
the end result is the Hj molecule and an increase in the 
temperature of the system. Some commercial phosphors are 
based on nonradiative energy transfer involving multipole 
coupling [19]. For example, the strong absorption strength 
of Sb*+ ions along with the efficient nonradiative transfer 
of excitation from Sb 3 * to Mn 2+ , are responsible for the 
strong manganese luminescence from phosphors containing 
these ions. Similarly, the n = 1 state of hydrogen and the 
n = 1/ integer states of hydrogen are nonradiative, but a 
transition between two nonradiative states is possible via 
a nonradiative energy transfer, say n — 1 to 1/2. In these 
cases, during the transition the electron couples to another 
electron transition, electron transfer reaction, or inelastic 
scattering reaction which can absorb the exact amount of 
energy that roust be removed from the hydrogen atom. 
Thus, a catalyst provides a net positive enthalpy of reaction 
of m • 27.2 eV (i.e. it absorbs m • 212 eV where m is an 
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integer). Certain atoms or ions serve as catalysts which res- 
onantly accept energy from hydrogen atoms and release the 
energy to the surroundings to effect electronic transitions to 
fractional quantum energy levels. 

Once formed hydrinos have a binding energy given by 
Eqs. (71 ) and (72); thus, they may serve as catalysts which 
provide a net enthalpy of reaction given by Eq. (73). Also, 
the simultaneous ionization of two hydrogen atoms may 
provide a net enthalpy given by Eq. (73). Since the surfaces 
of stars comprise significant amounts of atomic hydrogen, 
hydrinos may be formed as a source to interstellar space 
where further transitions may occur. 

A number of experimental observations lead to the con- 
clusion that atomic hydrogen can exist in fractional quantum 
states that are at lower energies than the traditional "ground" 
(n = 1 ) state. For example, the existence of fractional quan- 
tum states of hydrogen atoms explains the spectral observa- 
tions of the extreme ultraviolet background emission from 
interstellar space [20], which may characterize dark matter 
as demonstrated in Table 2. (In these cases, a hydrogen atom 
in a fractional quantum state, H(m), collides, for example, 
with a n = 1/2 hydrogen atom, H{\(2), and the result is an 
even lower energy hydrogen atom, H(nt\ and H(\/2) is 
ionized. 

H(n,) + /Y(|) - H(n f ) + H+ + e~ + photon. (75) 

The energy released, as a photon, is the difference between 
the energies of the initial and final states given by Eqs. (71 ) 
and (72) minus the ionization energy of H(\/2), 54.4 eV. 
The catalysis of an energy state of hydrogen to a lower 
energy state wherein a different lower energy state atom of 
hydrogen serves as the catalyst is called disproportionation 
by Mills [16]. 

7. Identification of lower energy hydrogen by soft 
X-rays from dark interstellar medium 

The first soft X-ray background was detected and reported 
[21] about 25 years ago. Quite naturally, it was assumed 
that these soft X-ray emissions were from ionized atoms 
within hot gases. In a more recent paper, a grazing incidence 
spectrometer was designed to measure and record the diffuse 
extreme ultraviolet background [20]. The instrument was 
carried aboard a sounding rocket and data were obtained 
between 80 and 650 A (data points approximately every 1.5 
A). Here again, the data were interpreted as emissions from 
hot gases. However, the authors left the door open for some 
other interpretation with the following statement from their 
introduction: 

It is now generally believed that this diffuse soft X-ray 
background is produced by a high-temperature compo- 
nent of the interstellar medium. However, evidence of 
the thermal nature of this emission is indirect in that it 
is based not on observations of line emission, but on 
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Energies (Eq. (76)) of several fractional-state transitions catalyzed 
by H[^/2] 





«f 


A£(eV) 


X (A) 


1/2 


1/3 


13.6 


912 


1/3 


1/4 


40.80 


303.9 


1/4 


1/5 


68.00 


182.4 


1/5 


1/6 


95.20 


130.2 


1/6 


1/7 


122.4 


101.3 


1/7 


1/8 


149.6 


82.9 



indirect evidence that no plausible non-thermal mech- 
anism has been suggested which does not conflict with 
some component of the observational evidence. 

The authors also state that "if this interpretation is 
correct, gas at several temperatures is present". Specifi- 
cally, emissions were attributed to gases in three ranges: 
5.5 < log T < 5.7; log T = 6; 6.6 < log T < 6.8. 

The explanation proposed herein of the observed dark 
interstellar medium spectrum hinges on the possibility of 
energy states below the n = 1 state, as given by Eqs. (71) 
and (72). Thus, lower energy transitions of the type 



Ci i) 



x 13.6 eV-54.4 eV 



and m > /if. 



>l(A)=i 



(76) 

induced by a disproportionation reaction with H[a»/2] ought 
to occur. The wavelength is related to AE by 

1.240 x 10 4 

A£(eV) • < 77 > 

The energies and wavelengths of several of these proposed 
transitions are shown in Table 1. Note that the lower energy 
transitions are in the soft X-ray region. 

8. The data and its interpretatioo 

In their analysis of the data, Labov and Bowyer [20] 
established several tests to separate emission features from 
the background There were seven features (peaks) that 
passed their criteria. The wavelengths and other aspects of 
these peaks are shown in Table 2. Peaks 2 and 5 were inter- 
preted by Labov and Bowyer as instrumental second-order 
images of peaks 4 and 7, respectively. Peak 3, the strongest 
feature, is clearly a helium resonance line: HeOs^p 1 -> 
Is ). At issue here, is the interpretation of peaks 1, 4, 6, 
and 7. It is proposed that peaks 4, 6, and 7 arise from the 
1/3 — 1/4, 1/4 - 1/5, and 1/6 — 1/7 hydrogen atoms 
transitions given by Eq. (76). It is also proposed that peak 
1 arises from inelastic helium scattering of peak 4. That is, 
the 1/3 ~* 1/4 transition yields a 40.8 eV photon (303.9 A). 



When this photon strikes He(ls 2 ), 21.2 eV is absorbed in 
the excitation to HedsV). This leaves a 19.6 eV pho- 
ton (632.6 A), peak 1. For these four peaks, the agreement 
between the predicted values (Table 1 ) and the experimen- 
tal values (Table 2) is remarkable. 

One argument against this new interpretation of the data 
is that the transition 1/5 -+ 1/6 is missing — predicted at 
130.2 A by Eqs. (76) and (77). This missing peak cannot 
be explained into existence, but a reasonable rationale can 
be provided for why it might be missing from these data. 
The data obtained by Labov and Bowyer are outstanding 
when the region of the spectrum, the time allotted for data 
collection, and the logistics are considered. Nonetheless, it 
is clear that the signal-to-noise ratio is low and that con- 
siderable effort had to be expended to differentiate emis- 
sion features from the background. This particular peak, 
1/5 -> 1/6, is likely to be only slightly stronger than the 
1/6 — 1/7 peak (the intensities. Table 2, appear to de- 
crease as n decreases), which has low intensity. Labov and 
Bowyer provided their data (wavelength, count, count er- 
ror, background, and background error). The counts minus 
background values for the region of interest, 130.2 ± 5 A, 
are shown in Table 3 (the confidence limits for the wave- 
length of about ±5 A are the single-side I confidence levels 
and include both the uncertainties in the fitting procedure 
and uncertainties in the wavelength calibration). Note that 
the largest peak (count - background) is at 129.64 A and 
has a counts - background = 8.72. The counts - background 
for the strongest signal of the other hydrino transitions are: 
b= 1/3-1/4, 20.05; n= 1/4-1/5, 1 1.36; n= 1/6-1/7, 10.40. 
Thus, there is fair agreement with the wavelength and the 
strength of the signal. This, of course, does not mean that 
there is a peak at 1 30.2 A. However, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that a spectrum with a better signal-to-noise ratio 
might uncover the missing peak. 

Another, and more important, argument against 
this new interpretation is the fact that the proposed 
fractional-quantum-state hydrogen atoms have not been 
detected before. There are several explanations. Firstly, 
the transitions to these fractional states must be forbid- 
den or must have very high activation energies — other- 
wise, all hydrogen atoms would quickly go to these lower 
energy states (an estimated transition probability, based 
on the Labov and Bowyer data, is be between 10" 15 and 
10~ 17 s"'). In actuality, a catalyst is required in order to 
obtain emission. Secondly, the number of hydrogen atoms 
(« = 1 ), the hydrogen-afom density, and the presence of an 
active catalyst under any conditions on Earth is exceeding 
low. The combination of extremely low population and 
extremely low transition probability makes the detection of 
these transitions especially difficult Thirdly, this is a very 
troublesome region of the electromagnetic spectrum for 
detection because these wavelengths do not penetrate even 
millimeters of the atmosphere (i.e. this region is the vac- 
uum ultraviolet which requires windowless spectroscopy at 
vacuum for detection). Lastly, no one previously has been 
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Table 2 

Emission features of the LaBov and Bowyer spectrum and their interpretation 



Peak 


X (A) 


Confidence 
(A)* 


Intensity 

(photons cm -1 s~ 1 sr~ ' ) 


Assignment [20] 


Assignment [33J 


Predicted X 

(Eqs. (76) and (77)) 

(A) 


1 


633.0 


-4.7 to + 4.7 


19,000 


LH , log / = 5.5 


He scattering of 


633.0 












ivj.7 line (pea* 




2 


607.5 


_4.9 to +4.9 


Second order 


Second order 


Second order 


607.8 










of 302.5 line 


of 303.9 line 




3 


584 


-4 J to +4.5 


70,400 


He resonance 


He resonance 


584 










(ls l 2p' ~* Is 1 ) 


(ls'2p' - Is 2 ) 




4 


302.5 


-6.0 to + 5.9 


2,080 


He+;(2p l -> Is') 


n = 1/3-1/4 


303.9 


5 


200.6 


-4.4 to +5.3 


Second order 


Second order 


Second order 


202.6 










of 101.5 line 


of 101.3 line 




6 


181.7 


-4.6to+5.1 


1030 


Fe 9 - 1 - andFe It>+ ; 


n = 1/4-1/5 


182.3 










lo g r = 6 






7 


101.5 


-5 J to +4.2 


790 


Fe' 7+ and Fe 18+ ; 


„ = 1/6-1/7 


101.3 










log f = 6.6 -6.8 







Table 3 

Data (Labov and Bowyer) near the predicted 1/5 — ► 1/6 transition 
(130.2 A) 



'(A) 


Counts 


Background 


Counts- background 


125.82 


26 


21.58 


4.42 


127.10 


22 


21.32 


0.68 


128.37 


18 


19.50 


-1.50 


129.64 


29 


20.28 


8.72 


130.90 


18 


19.76 


-1.76 


132.15 


20 


19.50 


0.50 


133.41 


19 


19.50 


-0.50 


134.65 . 


19 


20.80 


-1.80 



actively searching for these transitions. The Chandra X-ray 
Observatory is scheduled to perform similar experiments 
with detection at much better signal to noise than obtained 
by Labov and Bowyer. 



9. Novel energy states of hydrogen formed by a catalytic 
reaction 

The catalysis of hydrogen involves the nonradiative trans- 
fer of energy from atomic hydrogen to a catalyst which may 
then release the transferred energy by radiative and nonra- 
diative mechanisms. As a consequence of the nonradiative 
energy transfer, the hydrogen atom becomes unstable and 
emits further energy until it achieves a lower energy nonra- 
diative state having a principal energy level given by Eqs. 
(71) and (72). 

Potassium ions can also provide a net enthalpy of a mul- 
tiple of that of the potential energy of the hydrogen atom. 
The second ionization energy of potassium is 31 .63 eV; and 
K + releases 4.34 eV when it is reduced to K. The combi- 
nation of reactions K + to K 2+ and K + to K, then, has a 
net enthalpy of reaction of 27.28 eV, which is equivalent to 



m = 1 in Eq. (73). 

27.28eV + K + + K + +r/^j^K+K 2+ + tf^^| 
+[(p+lf- p 2 )n.6eV, 



(78) 

K + K 2+ — ► K + + K. + + 27.28 eV. (79) 
The overall reaction is 

^7]^^[(?TT)] +[( ^ 1)2 ^ 2ll3 - 6eV - 

(80) 

Typically, the emission of extreme ultraviolet light from 
hydrogen gas is achieved via a discharge at high voltage, a 
high-power inductively coupled plasma, or a plasma created 
and heated to extreme temperatures by Rf coupling (e.g. 
> 10* K) with confinement provided by a toroidal mag- 
netic field. Intense EUV emission was observed by Mills 
et al. [22-27] at low temperatures (e.g. < 10 3 K) from 
atomic hydrogen and certain atomized pure elements or cer- 
tain gaseous ions which ionize at integer multiples of the 
potential energy of atomic hydrogen. The release of energy 
from hydrogen as evidenced by the EUV emission must re- 
sult in a lower energy state of hydrogen. The lower energy 
hydrogen atom called a hydrino atom by Mills [16] would 
be expected to demonstrate novel chemistry. The forma- 
tion of novel compounds based on hydrino atoms would 
be substantial evidence supporting catalysis of hydrogen as 
the mechanism of the observed EUV emission. A novel hy- 
dride ion called a hydrino hydride ion having extraordinary 
chemical properties given by Mills [16] is predicted to form 
by the reaction of an electron with a hydrino atom. Com- 
pounds containing hydrino hydride ions have been isolated 
as products of the reaction of atomic hydrogen with atoms 
and ions identified as catalysts in the Mills et al. EUV study 
[16*22-33]. The novel hydride compounds were identified 
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analytically by techniques such as time of flight secondary 
ion mass spectroscopy, X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy, 
and proton nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy. For 
example, the time of flight secondary ion mass spectroscopy 
showed a large hydride peak in the negative spectrum. The 
X-ray photoelectron spectrum showed large metal core level 
shifts due to binding with the hydride as well as novel 
hydride peaks. The proton nuclear magnetic resonance spec- 
trum showed significantly upfield shifted peaks which cor- 
responded to and identified novel hydride ions. 



10. Discussion 

The Schrodingcr equation gives the observed sponta- 
neously radiative energy levels and the nonradiative state of 
hydrogen. On this basis alone, it is justified despite its in- 
consistency with physicals laws and numerous experimental 
observations such as 

• The appropriate eigenvalue must be postulated and the 
variables of the Laguerre differentia] equation must be 
defined as integers in order to obtain the Rydberg formula. 

• The Schrodinger equation is not Lorentzian invariant 

• The Schrodinger equation violates first principles includ- 
ing special relativity and Maxwell's equations { 1 6,34 J. 

• The Schrodinger equation gives no basis why excited 
states are radiative and the 13.6 eV state is stable (16]- 

• The Schrodinger equation solutions (Eqs. (36) and (37)), 
predict that the ground state electron has zero angular 
energy and zero angular momentum, respectively. 

• The Schrodinger equation solution (Eq. (37)) predicts 
that the ionized electron may have infinite angular mo- 
mentum. 

• The Schrodinger equation solutions (Eqs. (36) and (37)), 
predict that the excited state rotational energy levels are 
nondegenerate as a function of the £ quantum number 
even in the absence of an applied magnetic field, and 
the predicted energy is over six orders of magnitude of 
the observed nondegenerate energy in the presence of a 
magnetic field. In the absence of a magnetic field, no 
preferred direction exists. In this case, the £ quantum 
number is a function of the orientation of the atom with 
respect to an arbitrary coordinate system. Therefore, the 
nondegeneracy is nonsensical and violates conservation 
of angular momentum of the photon. 

• The Schrodinger equation predicts that each of the func- 
tions that corresponds to a highly excited state electron 
is not integrable and cannot be normalized; thus, each is 
infinite. 

The Schrodinger equation predicts that the ionized elec- 
tron is sinusoidal over all space and cannot be normal- 
ized; thus, it is infinite. 

The Hei sen berg uncertainty principle arises as the stan- 
dard deviation in the electron probability wave, but ex- 
perimentally it is not the basis of wave-particle duality. 



• The correspondence principle does not hold experimen- 
tally. 

• The Schrodinger equation does not predict the electron 
magnetic moment and misses the spin quantum number 
all together. 

• The Schrodinger equation is not a wave equation since it 
gives the velocity squared proportional to the frequency. 

• The Schrodinger equation is not consistent with conser- 
vation of energy in an inverse potential field wherein the 
binding energy is equal to the kinetic energy and the sum 
of the binding energy and the kinetic energy is equal to 
the potential energy [2], 

• The Schrodinger equation permits the electron to exist in 
the nucleus which is a state that is physically nonsensical 
with infinite potential energy and infinite negative kinetic 
energy. 

• The Schrodinger equation interpreted as a probability 
wave of a point particle cannot explain neutral scattering 
of electrons from hydrogen [16]. 

• The Schrodinger equation interpreted as a probability 
wave of a point particle gives rise to infinite magnetic and 
electric energy in the corresponding fields of the electron. 

• A modification of the Schrodinger equation was 
developed by Dirac to explain spin which relies on 
the unfounded notions of negative energy states of the 
vacuum, virtual particles, and gamma factors. 

The success of quantum mechanics can be attributed 
to (1) the lack of rigor and unlimited tolerance to ad hoc 
assumptions in violation of physical laws, (2) fantastical 
experimentally immeasurable corrections such as virtual 
particles, vacuum polarizations, effective nuclear charge, 
shielding, ionic character, compactified dimensions, and 
renormalization, and (3) curve fitting parameters that are 
justified solely on the basis that they force the theory to 
match the data. Quantum mechanics is now in a state of 
crisis with constantly modified versions of matter repre- 
sented as undetectable minuscule vibrating strings that exist 
in many unobservable hyperdhnensions, that can travel 
back and forth between undetectable interconnected paral- 
lel universes. And, recent data shows that the expansion of 
the universe is accelerating. This observation has shattered 
the long held unquestionable doctrine of the origin of the 
universe as a big bang [35]. It may be time to reconsider 
the roots of quantum theory, namely the theory of the hy- 
drogen atom. Especially in light of the demonstration that 
the hydrogen atom can be solved in closed form from first 
principles, that new chemistry is predicted, and that the 
predictions have substantial experimental support 

Billions of dollars have been spent to harness the energy of 
hydrogen through fusion using plasmas created and heated to 
extreme temperatures by Rf coupling (e.g. > 10 6 K) with 
confinement provided by a toroidal magnetic field. Mills et 
al. [22-27] have demonstrated that energy may be released 
from hydrogen using a chemical catalyst at relatively low 
temperatures with an apparatus which is of trivial techno- 
logical complexity compared to a tokomak. And, rather 
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than producing radioactive waste, the reaction has the poten- 
tial to produce compounds having extraordinary properties 
[28-33]. The implications are that a vast new energy 
source and a new field of hydrogen chemistry have been 
discovered. 
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Report on BlackLight Power Technology: Its Apparent Scientific Basis, 
State of Development and Suitability for Commercialization by Liebert 

Corporation 



Prepared under a Consulting Agreement with Liebert Corporation (hereinafter "my 
client") effective 1 1/1/00 and submitted in final form on 1/31/01. 



I have observed demonstrations of the BlackLight Power (BLP) process and have 
reached the inescapable conclusion that it is based on extraordinary chemical reactions 
that seem to release extraordinary amounts of energy. The explanation provided by 
Randell Mills, M. D., president and chief scientist of BLP is that, in the presence of 
certain catalysts, atomic hydrogen undergoes a quantum transition to a lower energy 
state, releasing energy. Mills has published details of his theory in the open scientific 
literature, but it is wholly unlike anything that neither I, nor any of my colleagues has 
previously encountered. It is not widely accepted by the scientific community at large. 



Although I am personally rather skeptical of Mills explanation, I did observe phenomena, 
such as plasmas apparently driven by chemical reactions rather than electric fields, that 
emitted ultraviolet light. I can offer no alternative explanation of my observations. 



The BLP scientists who performed these demonstrations were open and honest in their 
descriptions of the apparatus. For each demonstration of energy output, a control 
experiment, identical in all respects except that a chemically similar, but non-catalytic 
substance, was substituted for the catalyst. The control experiments never exhibited 
any unusual phenomena, including plasmas or other evidence of energy production. 

These demonstrations were not designed to generate power in a fashion that could be 
accurately measured. However, my observations were consistent with the hypothesis 
that the BLP process does generate energy and does so with an apparent fuel efficiency 
10-100 times that of simple combustion of hydrogen gas. 



Keith Keefer, Ph. D. 
Keith Keefer Consulting 
208 Hartwood Street 
Richland, WA 99352 



Foreword 



Preface 

BlackLight Power (BLP) claims to have discovered a process in which ordinary atomic 
hydrogen (H) is converted to lower energy quantum states, called "hydrinos" (Hy my 
nomenclature) by contact with a suitable catalyst, resulting in an extraordinary release of 
energy. Dr. Randell Mills, the founder of BLP, developed the theory underlying this 
process, ft is novel and therefore somewhat controversial and not yet broadly accepted 
The theory s existence is important because it guides the development effort Its 
acceptance by certain parts of the scientific community, however, does not affect 
whether or not the BLP process will provide an energy source with which Liebert can 
successfully develop a product. This product has the potential to be technologically 
supenor to other relatively small-scale electrical energy generation devices, such as fuel 
cells. 

My objective in this Interim Report is to assess the apparent validity of BLP's claims the 
current stage of development of this process and to address, insofar as is practical the 
engmeenng issues that would be important to commercialization of this process. 
It is my professional opinion that the BLP process represents a chemical conversion of 
atomic hydrogen unlike any previously reported the archival scientific literature 
Furthermore, this process appears to me to result in an energy release that is at least 10 
times greater than the combustion of an equivalent amount of hydrogen gas and there is 
evidence that I find credible that this factor could be closer to 100 times the combustion 
of hydrogen. 

The contents of this report is based on a visit to BLP's Cranbury, N J laboratory from 
1/8/01 to 1/15/01 and on study and analysis of BLP documents provided by Randell Mills 
of BLP prior to the visit. During the visit, I observed several demonstrations of the 
process and had lengthy and candid discussions with BLP personnel, ranging from 
Mill s, BLP's president, to the scientists and engineers working on the development to 
the technicians who set up some of the experiments. I believe that I had free and open 
access to all aspects of the technology covered by the confidentiality agreement 
between BLP and me (Keith D. Keefer), although I report only those covered by the 
confidentiality agreement between BLP and my client. 

This report is comprised of two sections and a series of Appendices. Section 1 is my 
assessment, analysis and opinions of BLP's technology at its current state of 
development in the context of proposed development and marketing plans. I regard this 
as my client's intellectual property, to be conveyed to BLP only at my client's discretion 
Section 2 descnbes in more detail the observations I made at BLP and data provided to 
me by BLP. The Appendices contain technical details of the experiments I observed and 
figures of some of the apparatus and graphs from which the data were derived and were 
generously provided by BLP. These data and my observations are BLP's intellectual 
property and Section 2 will be provided to BLP before release to my client, so that BLP 
may review them for technical accuracy and protection of proprietary information as 
provided for in my confidentiality agreement with BLP. This section will also cover the 
general nature of any BLP redactions, as provided for in my agreement with BLP 
Although the technical content is BLP's property, the actual report itself belongs to my 
client and BLP should not release it to third parties without express consent. 
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Section 1. 

Assessment, Analysis and Opinions Regarding the BlackLight Power 

Process 

Introduction 

This report is based on both my visit to BlackLight Power's (BLP) Cranbury, NJ 
laboratory and my study of BLP manuscripts submitted for publication in the scientific 
literature and reports commissioned by BLP from other institutions. 

I found the personnel at BLP to be open, candid and enthusiastic about their results. I 
observed first hand many of the experiments that BLP has reported. The data that I 
observed were consistent with those I had read prior to my visit and appear to be 
completely factual. Although I was often accompanied by my host, William Good, V.P. 
of BLP, I was in no way escorted and was free to observe in the laboratory and to talk 
with any BLP researchers at any time, sometimes behind closed doors. All of my 
questions were answered, even when the answer was "We just don't know yet". I was 
never given the reply "We are not able to discuss that". These areas are discussed 
under Redactions in Section 2 and do not, in my opinion, have any impact on the 
commercialization of the technology. I kept two separate notebooks, one the property of 
BLP, the other notes upon which this report is based. The latter were copied by BLP 
prior to my departure, but were not censored, although they were discussed with William 
Good. 

In deference to my audience, I will depart from the usual format of a scientific report and 
present my conclusions first, at the expense of a more coherent narrative. Although you 
may have simply asked me the time, ultimately you will need to build the watch, hence 
the detail provided. 

Energy Generated by the BLP Process 

It is my opinion, based upon my observations, discussions with BLP personnel and 
reports generated by BLP and others, that the BLP process is based on an extraordinary 
chemical reaction that generates an extraordinary amount of energy compared to the 
combustion of hydrogen gas by oxygen, i.e. a factor of 10 to over 100. 1 am unable to 
conceive of any other explanation for the results of BLP's experiments. There are two 
distinct classes of experiments, one comprised of strictly chemical reactions and the 
other based on observations of plasma reactors. 

I regard chemical evidence as the most concrete and important. Chemical reactions 
generate chemical products. Methods of characterizing chemical compounds are well 
established. If no extraordinary chemical products are produced, the claim of 
extraordinary energy production by BLP's process is almost fatally weakened. (The lack 
of evidence of products of a nuclear reaction, neutrons, was the most damning to cold 
fusion, not the calorimetric results.) There is, however, substantial, although not, in my 
opinion, incontrovertible, evidence for extremely unusual chemical products. 

The mere presence of hydrogen itself in these products, as demonstrated by mass 
spectroscopy (TOF-SIMS, in BLP jargon) provides good evidence of unusual 
compounds. The X-ray Photoelectron Spectroscopy (XPS) results show clear 
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differences in the energy of the chemical bonds in the products from those of the 
reactants. The Nuclear Magnetic Resonance (NMR) results also indicate that hydrogen 
present in the products is in a very unusual chemical environment. The First Law of 
Thermodynamics demands that the difference in free energy between the reactants and 
the products equals the amount of energy released in a reaction. The existence of 
reaction products allows, in principle, confirmation of adherence to the First Law by 
thermochemical measurements. As described in Section 2, I observed a Differential 
Scanning Calorimetric (DSC) experiment, the results of which, by any standard 
interpretation, showed an enthalpy of reaction in excess of 7 times that of the enthalpy of 
combustion of hydrogen. 1 As BLP's synthesis techniques become more refined and 
reproducible, calorimetric results should become even more compelling. 

Obviously, it is the energy generated in the plasma reactors that is of most immediate 
and practical importance. While the plasma reactions are certainly much more dramatic 
than those conducted in a DSC, they are also more difficult to quantify. Part of this is 
due to the rather fickle nature of plasmas themselves. The other part is that the catalysts 
currently used by BLP need to be heated to produce the vapor necessary for reaction 
with hydrogen and need an incandescent filament for the dissociation of H 2 gas to 
atomic hydrogen, necessitating the separation of the contribution from the two energy 
sources. Qualitatively, the presence of catalyst vapor in the presence of hydrogen 
(compared to a chemically similar, but non-catalytic control substance used as a 
reference) makes an enormous difference in the amount of light (in the infra-red (IR), 
visible and ultraviolet (UV)) produced in these reactions. I find it difficult to believe that 
these plasmas do not release copious amounts of energy compared with that which 
would have been produced by a more conventional reaction with the same amount of 
hydrogen. (There is no air in the reactor and almost any other postulated reaction would 
generate far less energy than the direct combustion of hydrogen). A calculation 
presented in Section 2, based on the thermal data reported in Appendix B, yields a heat 
of conversion index of H to Hy in the plasma reactor 445X (i.e. 445 times that that would 
result from the combustion of a comparable amount of H 2 ). This figure is not regarded 
as accurate, both in my opinion and that of BLP; an estimate of 70-1 00X is much more 
plausible. The discrepancy is probably due to the conversion of H2 already present in 
the reactor in the form of metal hydrides. 

The observations of the plasma reactors also provide qualitative estimates of the free 
energy of the reaction, which, as noted above, is the quantity of interest. A rough 
conversion of qualitative light output to energy can made. The free energy is the sum of 
the enthalpy (heat energy) produced by the reaction and the amount work that can be 
extracted in forms other than heat. The latter quantity is the product of the potential (e.g. 
voltage, temperature or pressure) at which the energy is provided and the amount of 
matter (e.g. electrons or gas molecules) that moves through the potential. The energy of 
a photon of visible light is about 1 eV and therefore corresponds to an electrical potential 
of about one volt. The temperature at which a blackbody starts to emit visible light is 
about 2000°C (c.f. a tungsten incandescent light bulb at ca. 2880K) One eV is roughly 
the energy of a single chemical bond. Thus, visible light can bleach organic dyes by 
breaking chemical bonds and few substances are solid at 2000°C. The plasmas in a 
BLP reactor radiate well into the ultraviolet, photons having energies roughly in the 



1 . Strictly speaking, calorimetry measures only the enthalpy [heatj of formation and not the free 
energy, the actual quantity of importance. They differ by the amount of work done by the 
reaction, but the latter is difficult to measure and is usually small compared to the enthalpy. 
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range of 10 ? s to 100's of eV. This means that not only do the plasma reactors generate 
energy, but they do so under conditions corresponding to a large AT which, according to 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics, is very favorable to the efficient conversion of that 
energy to work, electrical or otherwise. 



Engineering Considerations 

Sustainability and Stability of the Plasma Reactions 

The factor that currently limits the duration of a plasma in BLP reactors is the 
condensation of the relatively non-volatile catalysts in cooler parts of the reactor, 
particularly the vacuum outlet tube. At this stage, this is primarily an issue of the design 
and thermal management of the reactor, engineering issues. Until these are resolved, 
subtler issues such as filament life and reactor vessel corrosion will remain unknown. 
The development of more volatile catalysts, currently underway by BLP, will mitigate this 
problem. 

The stability of the plasma and its energy output can presumably be controlled by 
feedback to the filament and electric fields in the reactor. "Presumably" is used because 
the role of electric fields to generate or sustain the plasma is not yet well understood. (It 
appears to be larger a chemical process). A small UPS in the system could function 
long time constant filter may also facilitate the necessary periodic maintenance of the 
system without disrupting power to the customer. 

Construction Materials 

The most expensive materials I saw employed in BLP reactors were stainless steel and 
fused silica (a.k.a. fused quartz, quartz glass) reaction vessels and nickel metal 
hydrogen gas dissociators. Again, the use of these materials is primarily one of product 
design and cost. The stainless steel is used because of the high temperature required 
to generate the vapor pressure of strontium (Sr) metal catalyst at which the BLP process 
occurs, but it is also the least volatile of the catalysts under consideration. BLP uses 
316 stainless, probably because of its superior corrosion resistance and high 
temperature performance. A commercial reactor could probably use a more generic 
steel, such as^S-S", of which the 300 series stainless is a more refined subset. Fused 
silica is obviously more fragile and is more subject to corrosion by the catalyst materials 
than is stainless steel. It is, however widely used commercially in halogen cycle lamps. 
The use of the more volatile and less corrosive catalysts currently being studied by BLP 
should, again mitigate this problem. The nickel dissociators seem not to degrade under 
present use conditions. No precious metals or radioactive materials were used in any of 
the reactors I observed. 

Scale Up 

The plasma reactors use gas phase reactions so their power output should scale with 
the reactor volume. Depending on the geometry of the reactor (e.g. the diameter to 
length ratio of a cylindrical design) a potential decrease in the surface to volume ratio of 
the scaled up reactor would reduce both the cost of construction materials and the 
difficulty of thermal management. Mills has provided estimates of power densities of 
1 W/cm , which I regard as rather optimistic in the short term. 
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"Open system" Issues 

My questions in this area were readily dismissed as, "We don't know enough, yet". At 
the current state of the BLP effort, which is still essentially pure research, this response 
is justified. Technological development is performed as necessary to support their 
research effort. However, "open system issues present, in my opinion, a significant 
engineering challenge to the development of any device lacking moving parts. 
Obviously, for any technology based upon heat engines, this may not be an issue. 

By "open system" I mean that BLP's devices, in their current state of development, are 
not hermetically sealed. This has the greatest impact on gyrotron-based devices. 
Hermeticity, in my experience at Sandia, requires that components are connected by 
"fused" joints, e.g. welds, glass or ceramic seals, solder joints or brazes, and is 
necessary to maintain even a low vacuum without active pumping. No gasket or swage 
connection will suffice. It is difficult for me to see how hermeticity can be maintained in a 
system into which gas must be introduced. However, high vacuum pumping systems 
are highly engineered and are extremely reliable, operating for months or years, with 
usually only annual oil changes. A hydrogen consumption of less than 100% would 
require that H 2 be recycled in the system or exhausted by the vacuum system. 
Examples of other related issues are cooling water, hydrogen generation by electrolysis, 
etc. These tend to be relatively high maintenance items that are less controllable by a 
supplier or lessor. 

At a BLP process conversion efficiency of 100x the heat of formation of water, the use of 
metal hydrides as the hydrogen supply becomes plausible and a seajed system, 
although one probably requiring active pumping within the sealed system, becomes 
conceivable, as discussed below. 

Comments on Mills' Theory 

While not of direct engineering importance, Mills' theory does have an impact on the 
credibility of the BLP process and hence on the credibility of Liebert's commercialization 
plans. This is by no means a defense of Mill's theory; that he will have to provide for 
himself. It is just an attempt to put it in the context of other attempts to incorporate 
Einstein's General Theory of Relativity and gravity into quantum mechanics and some of 
the general conundrums posed by quantum mechanics itself. 

Quantum mechanics has many unexplained and unsettling mysteries, e.g. the 
Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, wave particle duality. Resolving some of these 
requires concepts that generate their own problems. For instance, consider 
superposition of states. According to this principle, a coin tossed in a dark room can 
exist in both states, heads and tails but its observed state is only resolved when the 
lights are turned on. Attempts to incorporate General Relativity lead to "vacuum states" 
in which electric fields are spontaneously created and then annihilated, which to me 
hearkens back to the theory of ether. These issues are the subject of popular scientific 
articles in respected periodicals such as "Scientific American" and "Science News". 
Attempts at "Grand Unified Theories" and theories of the cosmos result in more bizarre 
phenomena, such as eleven dimensional "superstrings", "dark matter" (which certainly 
would encompass Mills' hydrinos) and even antigravity. 

I believe that some of the derision accorded Mills by some of his colleagues arises from 
his style of presentation of his theory and not BLP's experimental results. While very 
reasonable and affable in person, his writing style is somewhat confrontational. Solid 
scientific evidence (assuming it is forthcoming) will eventually generate converts. 
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Caveats About Thermochemical Calculations 

There are two. One concerns the normalization of energy to a unit of matter, the other 
the thermodynamic reference states upon which tabulated values of energy differences 
are based. At this stage of knowledge, these caveats are more important to 
understanding the consistency (or apparent lack thereof) of some of the calculated 
values, rather than the values themselves. 

First, the reaction for the enthalpy of oxidization of hydrogen for which values are 
tabulated is H 2 ?+' 0 2 -> H 2 Q, that is enthalpy per mole of hydrogen gas. BLP typically 
reports enthalpies of reaction per mole of hydrogen atoms, so they must be compared to 
y 2 of any quantity referred to moles of hydrogen gas. ^ 

Second, only differences in energy between two thermodynamic states can be 
measured. The reference point for so-called Standard Enthalpies and Free Energies is 
generally reactants and products at a temperature of 25°C. However, values are often 
tabulated for two different states of the products. For example, the enthalpy of formation 
of H 2 +1/2 0 2 -> H 2 0 liquid is 285 kJ/mo)e, whereas that for the same reaction in which 
the product is H 2 0 gas, a different reference state, is 241 kJ/mole. The difference is due 
to the latent heat of vaporization of water and the difference in the heat capacities of 
liquid water, water vapor and H 2 and 0 2 gas. 

Mass and Energy Balance Calculations 

I am providing some crude mass and energy balance calculations that affect some of the 
engineering estimates. BLP tends to provide energy balance calculations that are more 
applicable to their device than to an entire engineered system. 

The base assumption for these calculations is an average power output of 1 kW for one 
year. This gives a total energy output of 3.14x10 7 kJ/year. The "unit" of energy I will use 
is the heat of formation of water vapor from hydrogen and oxygen, 241 kJ/mole of water 
vapor. At 100% combustion efficiency, this is the energy supplied by 130x10 3 moles of 
H 2 gas, which has a volume of 2.92x1 0 6 liters or 103x10 3 cu ft. This amount of hydrogen 
is generated by the complete hydrolysis of 2.34x1 0 3 liters of water. 

At a baseline of BLP conversion efficiency of 10x the heat of formation of water vapor, 
this generating capacity requires 0.64 liter of water/ day. Such a system would be 
"open" as discussed above. 

A sealed system using titanium hydride (TiH 2 ) as a replenishable hydrogen reservoir 
becomes plausible at conversion efficiencies of 100x. The volume of Titanium (Ti) 
required to store a year's supply of H 2 gas would be around 20 liters. 
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Section 2. 

Technical Observations of the BLP process 

Redactions 

There are three technical areas that BLP considers sensitive and proprietary and not 
covered by the current confidentiality agreement with my (Keith D. Keefer) client. I will 
discuss them, with BLP's permission, only to the level of detail that I believe might have 
an impact on my client's engineering efforts. 

1 . Specific catalysts and catalyst systems not yet reported in the literature. 

These catalysts tend to be more volatile than those previously reported and their 
development will only make the engineering of a commercial product easier. 
Complete peak assignments in the spectra were omitted to preserve 
confidentiality. 

2. Specific operating parameters of BLP reactors. 

These obviously do affect engineering. I report an engineering envelope that I 
devised based on my own judgment and experience that encompasses the BLP 
process and was agreed to by BLP, but is not based directly on any BLP 
information, again to provide confidentiality. 

A. Operating temperatures. 

The maximum operating temperatures are within the range in which 
stainless steel could be used, roughly 600°-650° C. The minimum, which 
depends on item 1 above, could be as low as ambient. 

B. Operating pressures 

These range from low vacuum (i. e. less stringent) as defined by the 
vacuum sustainable, with modest active pumping, with standard Buna-N 
O-rings. The upper range is 100 psi, a pressure readily achieved by 
"hardware store" air compressors and contained by standard, non- 
armored, pressure hose. The suitability of elastomeric materials is 
subject to item A. 

C. Operating voltages 

Less than 600V, the (hardware store) rating of ordinary house wiring. 

3. The engineering details of the BLP gyrotron 

These primarily affect the scale up and efficiency of the gyrotron. I will report, 
because it has a bearing on engineering design, with BLP's permission, that the 
microwave cavity of the test device that I saw was roughly 4 inches in diameter 
and 4 inches long. The details of the dimensions and design are proprietary to 
BLP. 
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Observation of Plasma Monitored by Vacuum-Ultraviolet (VUV)-Visible 
Spectroscopy 

The reactor in these demonstrations was a ciosed end fused silica tube about 2 inches 
in diameter. Placed in this tube was a mixture of strontium (Sr) metal catalyst and a 
proprietary activatable catalyst or a magnesium (Mg) non-catalytic control with the 
activatable catalyst. Also in the tube was a tungsten filament wrapped around a ceramic 
tube. This filament both heated the metal catalysts to provide metal vapor and to 
provide a means of dissociating H 2 gas to atomic H. It also provided the weak (1-10 
V/cm) electrical field necessary to initiate a plasma with Sr vapor. A band heater was 
placed around the tube near the closed end to prevent condensation of metal vapor in 
this cooler zone. The entire tube, except for the opening, was contained in an insulated 
box. The open end of the tube was sealed with a Viton O-ring and a Pyrex cap with 5 
tubulations: two were electrical feedthroughs for the filament, one for the admission of H 2 
gas, one for a vacuum connection and the fifth was connected to the VUV-Visible 
spectrometer, which used a normal incidence monochromator. (A schematic of the 
apparatus, without the VUV observation port, is shown in Appendix B., Fig. 1 ) 

I observed three demonstrations of this apparatus. In the first a mixture of Sr catalyst 
and a proprietary catalyst that had a vapor pressure higher than that of Sr, hence 
heating requirements were dictated solely by the Sr. Initially only a reddish glow from the 
tungsten filament was observed. After several hours, the apparatus had reached a 
temperature at which the Sr vapor pressure was high enough for the reaction to occur at ' 
a significant rate. Bright white light was observed through the Pyrex cap and the 
spectrum in the range from VUV to UV, 40-1 70nm, was recorded by the spectrometer 
(Appendix A, Fig. 1 ). The plasma was most intense inside the cap itself, where the 
electric field from the leads to the filament was highest. The leads themselves glowed at 
red heat. The second demonstration used Mg metal, a non-catalyst control, with the 
activatable catalyst. The operating conditions were identical and the same reactor 
vessel was used. Only the reddish glow from the filament was observed even after 
several hours of operation and there was no light emitted from the leads. The spectrum 
recorded is shown in Fig. 2. The salient feature in these spectra is magnitude of the 
hydrogen Lyman emission line at about 121 nm. About 200,000 photons per second - 
were recorded from the reactor containing Sr while only 1,800 were recorded from the 
reactor when it contained Mg. The latter value is larger than typically measured by BLP 
and may be due to some activation by the proprietary catalyst referred to above. In the 
third experiment, Sr and the activatable catalyst were used again, but the transparent 
Pyrex cap was surrounded by Al foil to raise its temperature and therefore the vapor 
pressure of Sr in the cap. Two thermocouples were placed on each side of the cap, to 
provide a rough estimate the of heat flux. The analysis of the thermocouple 
measurements is described below. Again, a brilliant white fight was visible through an 
observation hole in the Al foil shroud. 

Heat Flux Measurements of the VUV Reactor 

The thermal power generated in the VUV style reactor described above was estimated 
from thermocouple measurements. The energy generated by the reactor is calculated 
from the heat flux and the flow rate of the H 2 fuel. 

Appendix B details the measurements and calibration of the heat flux. Fig. 1 shows the 
placement of the thermocouples (circled numbers). Only readings from thermocouple 9 
are used in the power calculation. Unlike some of the other catalysts used in the BLP 
process, strontium (Sr) requires a small (1-10V/cm) electric field to raise its electron 
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binding energy to that of atomic H, in accord with Mills' theory. This permits the plasma 
in an Sr catalyzed reaction to be turned on and off by adjusting the power supplied to the 
filament, which also provides the electric field. (More detail is provided below.) Figure 2 
shows the results of temperature readings of an experiment in which thermal spikes 
were generated by the adjustment of the filament power, in a reactor configuration the 
same as the third one described above. Figure 3. is the result of a similarly 
instrumented reactor with a 300W halogen light bulb as the heat source instead of the Sr 
catalyzed plasma. The power supplied to the two heaters, filament and band was the 
same in both cases. Figures 3.1 and 3.2 are expanded scales of the temperature spikes 
recorded from two different light bulb power settings. Figure 4 is the calibration curve 
derived from the light bulb, relating the observed temperature rise to the bulb power. 
Figure 5 is an expanded scale of the thermal spike used for the power estimation. The 
power observed from the reactor is 163W, a figure arrived at by normalizing the 
observation time to that used for the calibration curves. A similar figure, 139W, was 
obtained from the same calibration curve from the temperature readings from the 
experiment that I observed. Although a molar conversion energy of H to Hy may be 
calculated from these data, the figure (445x the combustion of H 2 ) is regarded as 
exaggerated, by both BLP and I. The most likely reason is that H 2 can be retained in the 
metal catalysts as hydrides, and so the reaction of H 2 already present in the vessel may 
have contributed to the observed energy output. 

Observation of Plasma Monitored by a Visible Light Spectrometer 

The configuration of this reactor was the same as that described above, except that 
potassium (K) metal was used as the catalyst. Because K is much more volatile than Sr, 
the closed end of the reactor vessel protruded from the insulated box. Unlike the 
previous experiments in which the Sr was placed in proximity to the tungsten filament, 
the K metal was placed at the closed end of the tube outside the insulated box and was 
heated with a separately powered heat tape. Again, after an equilibration period, a white 
light was observed in the apparatus. At my request, the heat tape surrounding the 
closed end of the tube was removed so that K metal vapor would condense there and 
not be present in the vicinity of the dissociating filament. In a few minutes, the bright 
white light disappeared, demonstrating that K metal vapor was essential to the reaction 
generating the plasma. A control experiment with a non-catalyst was run in the same 
reactor the next day and showed no unusual emission of light. 

Observation of Plasma Generated by Electric Discharge 

In this demonstration, the reactor was a stainless steel vessel heated externally in a 
furnace. Instead of a filament, a nickel (Ni) mesh was used as the hydrogen dissociator. 
(See Appendix C for more detailed reaction conditions and a diagram of the apparatus, 
Fig. 1). The Ni mesh also served as one electrode for the electrical discharge and the 
stainless steel vessel as the other. A port with a sapphire window allowed observation 
of the discharge and a fused silica rod was used as a light conduit to couple visible light 
to the spectrometer. Two experiments were performed, one with Sr metal catalyst, the 
other with sodium (Na) metal as a control. The reaction conditions used for the control 
were optimized for discharge from Na using data from A. von Engle, Ionized Gasses . 
American Institute of Physics, p. 196. Unlike the fused silica reactors, the applied 
electric filed was AC rather than DC, so the peak voltages were about 40% higher than 
those reported. However, electric power input was monitored with true RMS 
instrumentation. 
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The electric discharge phenomenon was only recently discovered and the nature of all of 
the plasma experiments is such that the principal physical observable is the ratio of the 
power input to the power output. Certain assumptions must be made to extract a 
measure of the actual energy generated by the reaction. The experimental data are 
reported in Figs. 2 and 3 of Appendix C. The key result is that with the Sr catalyst, the 
operating parameters could be tuned such that a plasma was sustained at a voltage of 
16.7V RMS (the electrode gap being about 1.75 cm) and an input current of 0.5mA, an 
input electrical power of 7.2mW. The spectrally integrated visible light output was 0.74 
microwatts per cm2 at the detector face. The maximum measured visible light output 
from the reactor containing Na control (reference material)was less than 0.1 microwatt at 
an applied voltage of 327V and an electrical power input of 162W. Thus the ratio of the 
power required by the Na containing reactor to produce less than one seventh the 
optical power of the Sr reactor is 22,500. The observable spectral response in this 
apparatus is limited by the transmission of the windows. The significant contributions in 
the IR and UV are not measurable and so even a qualitative estimate of the energy 
generated by the reaction in this apparatus is not possible. 

Differential Scanning Calorimetry of Hydrino Generating Reactions 

Because of the power input required to sustain a plasma in BLP reactors, direct 
calorimetric measurements are difficult and somewhat tricky. Calorimetric 
measurements of chemical reactions, while still tricky, probably provide the most 
accurate measurement of the enthalpy generated in the BLP process. I observed two 
such measurements, one on a catalytic system and one on a control. My interpretation 
of the data is in agreement with that of BLP: the reactions I observed generated an 
enthalpy of reaction at least a factor of seven larger than the enthalpy of combustion of 
H 2 gas with oxygen. 

The technique that BLP uses, Differential Scanning Calorimetry (DSC), is widely used in 
Materials Science, but differs from many of the methods more familiar to chemists and 
engineers. Since the results of these measurements are important and data are 
presented here, I believe that a brief explanation of the measurement and why it is used 
by BLP is in order. 

Many calorimetric measurements are conducted at near ambient temperatures, where 
heat transfer occurs primarily by conduction and convection. At higher temperatures, 
e.g. greater than 250°C, radiant heat transfer dominates and optical properties of the 
apparatus, such as emissivity and reflectivity must be accounted for. In DSC, a 
reference material, almost invariably aluminum oxide, is heated in a reference cell 
identical to that of the sample cell, in close proximity, in the same insulated furnace. 
Heat output is derived from the difference in temperature between the two cells, hence 
almost all of the influence of heat transfer cancels out. Although the actual physical 
observable is temperature, the instrument can be accurately calibrated from the well- 
known thermal properties of aluminum oxide and from heats of fusion of standard 
reference materials known well from other measurements. Unlike many other 
techniques, DSC is not isothermal: the temperature of the furnace is slowly ramped up 
and down so the temperature of the reaction is also measured and the heat consumed 
or generated is derived from the integral of the temperature difference, time and the 
calibration factors. There is a baseline that is a function of temperature that reflects the 
heat capacity of the cells. Deviations from this baseline are due to heat generated or 
consumed in the sample, but not in the chemically inert reference material. I should note 
that the instrument that BLP uses, a SETARM 1000 II, is not an ordinary DSC. Its 
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insulating blanket is at least 5 times thicker than others I have used and the maximum 
temperature ramp rate is 0.1 /min compared to 10 /min. The slow ramp rate minimizes 
distortions due to reaction rates and is dictated in part by the thickness of the thermal 
insulation, which slows the rate at which an approximately steady-state thermal gradient 
can be maintained. 

I observed two DSC measurements, one, the reaction of potassium hydride (KH) with 
potassium iodide (Kl) and the other a control of magnesium hydride (MgH 2 ). Potassium 
hydride is comprised of both a catalyst (K) and the fuel (H). The results are shown in 
Appendix D., Fig. 1. Downward peaks are endothermic. The ones observed between 
350° and 400°C are due to the decomposition of KH and the one at about 660° is due to 
the melting of Kl. The former are broader than the latter because a decomposition 
reaction is generally slower than melting and the temperature is a function of time. The 
huge, broad positive (exothermic) peak is ascribed to the formation of hydrino hydrogen 
and its reaction to form KHyl. The enthalpy derived from the integration of this very 
broad peak is equivalent to 7.0 times the molar heat of formation of H20 from H2 and 1 / 2 
02. The control, MgH 2 shows only two endotherms, one at 350°C from the 
decomposition of MgH 2 to Mg metal and H 2 and one at 650° from the melting of Mg metal 
(Fig. 2). Fig. 3 shows the reaction of KH alone the results of which I requested from 
BLP's archives. The observed enthalpies represent lower limits of the molar enthalpy of 
reaction, since the H to Hy conversion efficiency is not known with great accuracy and 
the reported number is based upon 100% conversion. The substantial observed 
enthalpy difference between the reaction of KH+KI and KH alone is not necessarily due 
the enthalpy of formation of KHyl as opposed to the reaction of H to form Hy, since the 
presence of Kl could substantially change the conversion efficiency of H to Hy. Although 
the exotherms are very broad, and by DSC standards unusually shaped, the two 
presented here and others I saw in the BLP archives are strikingly similar. For example, 
there is a change in slope from the baseline at 300°C, a double endotherm between 
350° and 400°C, the onset of the exotherm at 400°C (the sharp spikes are noise), the 
plateau at around 450°, the broad peak at 500° and the long tail out to about 650°. In 
my experience, these attest to a well-defined and reproducible chemical reaction. The 
differences in enthalpy arise from the magnitude and breadth of the exotherm, which are 
the result of the rate and duration of the reaction, variations to be expected in gas phase 
reactions under non-isothermal conditions. 

Synthesis Reactions 

The difference in the enthalpy of formation of the reactants and the products is the most 
accurate and incontrovertible evidence of the efficacy of energy production. The 
products of these reactions may, themselves, be commercially valuable. 

I observed four synthesis reactions of H 2 and KCI to form KHyCI, catalyzed by K metal. 
These reactions were conducted in stainless steel vessels under conditions similar to 
those used in the electrical discharge experiments described above, except the vessels 
lacked electrical feed-throughs and an observation port. The experimental conditions 
are reported in the Appendix. Hydrogen uptake in excess of that of the Ni dissociator 
was monitored by the periodic addition of H 2 gas to maintain a constant internal 
pressure. 

The most significant analytical results from these products are the Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance spectra shown in Figs 1-5. Briefly and crudely, NMR signals arise from 
nuclei with an odd atomic weight such as a proton ^H). When a magnetic field is 
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applied to such nuclei, their magnetic moment tends to align with the field, and the 
nuclei's angular momentum causes it to precess. In a radio-frequency (RF) field tuned 
to this precession frequency, the resonance causes the magnetic moment of the nucleus 
to "flip" and absorb RF energy. The magnetic field experienced by the nucleus is the 
sum of the contributions from both the applied and RF fields. Electrons in the chemical 
bonds to the atom containing the nucleus "shield" it from the applied RF field and result 
in the resonance appearing to occur at a magnetic field different from that applied. This 
difference is called a "chemical shift" and is usually reported in parts per million of the 
applied field, referred to a standard (which for protons, is typically tetramethylsilane 
(TMS)). This shift varies with the electron density in the chemical bonds of the atom 
containing the nucleus, which controls the degree of screening. The large "upfield" shift 
of the resonance at -4.4 to -4.5 in these spectra (Appendix E, Figs 1-4) is interpreted as 
arising from hydrino hydride and means that a higher external magnetic field would need 
to be applied for the nucleus to precess at the same RF. This higher field is required 
because the electrons shield the nucleus from it, the higher the shift, the greater the 
electron density around the nucleus. Fractional quantum states for the electron in the 
hydrino atom would increase the shielding and could account for the extremely large 
observed shifts. Also, the NMR peak intensity is directly proportional to the number of 
resonating nuclei and so is a measure of their concentration. These NMR spectra 
provide compelling, although not conclusive, evidence that hydrino hydride is present in 
the reaction products. 

(Other experiments were in preparation during my first visit and will be described in the 
final report. These include, but are not limited to, the following:) 

Gyrotron 

I observed the gyrotron under development by BLP. It is comprised of a vacuum system 
incorporating a diffusion pump, a tunable microwave cavity and an electron source. The 
system had recently undergone some modifications and was not operating at the time of 
my visit. A tungsten filament was in place as the electron source for tuning and 
calibration purposes and will be replaced by a BLP reactor when these activities are 
completed. 

Calorimeters 

A heat flux calorimeter for more accurate measurements of the fused silica plasma 
reactor was near completion at the time of my visit. Calvet calorimeters for 
measurements of the stainless steel discharge reactors were in the process of being set 
up. 
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